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|AUNCH MOVEMENT 
AID AMERICAN 
OPERATIC TALENT 


New Association Will Conduct 
4 National Tour Presenting 
Cadman and Breil Operas 
in More than Forty Cities— 
Entire Company and Man- 
agement to be Free From 
Foreign Influence — Per- 
formances Will Take Place 
Early in New Year 


HE American Grand Opera Associa- 
T tion, with its committee of nation- 
ally known patrons of music in process 
of formation these past two months, this 
week made the definite announcement 
that its first step in the practical en- 
couragement of American composers, 
artists and allied workers in the fields 
of music will be the formation of an all- 
American organization to present at 
each performance on tour throughout 
the United States the two short Amer- 
ican grand operas, “The Legend” and 
“Shanewis,” that were successfully pro- 
duced by the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York last season. 


The active assistance of municipal au- 
thorities, chambers of commerce, rotary 
clubs, local chapters of the American 
Legion, various musical associations and 
leading newspapers has already been 
volunteered in some forty cities and the 
association states that it is now war- 
ranted in making a definite announce- 
ment that a national tour will positively 
be made in the very near future. 

The new venture will be conducted by 
an experienced staff of workers headed 
by Richard G. Herndon, general secre- 
tary of the French-American Society for 
Musical Art, and his associate, Frank 
Taylor Kintzing, whose headquarters 
will be in the Century Theater Building. 

The plan provides for tours during 
succeeding years with other works by 
American composers, presenting Amer- 
tan artists and employing American 
ements throughout in their production. 

According to the announcement of the 
association, “The achievement of the ob- 
lect sought by the American Grand 
pera Association in its pioneer work in 
tach city must necessarily depend on 
‘oncentrated support of the public at 
arge, aroused by a vigilant committee, 
active not honorary, free from cliques 


ind jealousies. As a focal point, the 
Civie Concert Course with an already GERALDINE FARRAR 


‘sured patronage offers perhaps the « i i hant, Living Symbol of the New Day of the American Artist at the Metropolitan” 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT GIVES OFFICIAL 
RECOGNITION TO MUSIC’S VITAL 
ASSISTANCE IN WINNING THE WAR 





Statement Issued by Adjutant-General Harris Cites Indispen- 
sable Part Played in Conflict by Music—Plan to Make it 
Part of All Army Work—Department to Encourage and 
Promote All Study of Music 


ASHINGTON, D C., Dec. 17.—Mu- 
> sic is at last coming into its own 
officially. Adjutant-General P. C. Har- 
ris, of the army, has just issued a state- 
ment which may be taken as the first 
official recognition of the fact that music 
helped, ‘and helped mightily, to win the 
war. In General Harris’ own words, “as 
a builder and maintainer of staunch 
morale, as a relief for tired nerves, and 
as a tonic for flagging spirits, music was 
found indispensable.” é 
As one of the direct results of the 
essential and vital place music made for 
itself in the war, the War Department 
has caused a special study and investi- 
gation to be made into the subject of 
making music more of a feature in our 
army work and organization, with the 
result that the army is now offering 
every facility to provide a complete mu- 
sical education to both enlisted personnel 
who are adapted to such activities, as 
well as bringing from the outside those 
musicians who will give their efforts to 
building up this branch. 


Adjutant-General’s Statement 


The Adjutant-General’s statement fol- 
lows: 

“Among the more definite lessons 
which the war taught is the vital neces- 
sity and unquestioned value of music in 
the field in creating and sustaining mo- 
rale. As a builder and maintainer of 
staunch morale, as a relief for tired 
nerves and as a tonic for flagging spirits, 
music was found indispensable, and its 
development was encouraged to the ut- 
most by all the great military leaders. 

“The American army, late in the field, 
had a splendid chance to study the 
methods and organizations of its allies, 
and full advantage was taken of this 


opportunity. The result was that Ameri- 
can bands in the A. E. F. combined the 
best points which were found in the Al- 
lied armies. 

“With demobilization the splendid 
army musical organizations were dis- 
banded; nevertheless, the War Depart- 
ment—determined to maintain a high 
standard of music as a military essen- 
tial—set about to devise a method by 
which the remaining army bands could 
be brought back to a high standard of 
proficiency and kept permanently to con- 
cert pitch. 

“As a result of a special study of con- 
ditions surrounding the enlistment of 
bandsmen by the Recruiting Section of 
the Adjutant-General’s Office, certain 
definite conclusions have been reached. 

“The enlistment of trained musicians 
is becoming increasingly difficult because 
of the great demand for them in civil 
life, and the unusual large salaries and 
short hours. Much canvassing has been 
done among army bandsmen during de- 
mobilization by commercial bands. 

“Since this condition is apparent and 
shows no sign of immediate change, it 
has been determined by the War Depart- 
ment that the only certain source of 
musicians lies in the training by the 
army in all authorized bands of as many 
men as possible who have musical talent 
or aspirations. In furtherance of this 
policy, orders have been issued which 
make it incumbent upon commanding offi- 
cers of all authorized bands to promote 
and encourage in every way the study 
of music and to furnish band leaders 
every facility to offer a complete musical 
education. 

“Although it is as yet too early to 
observe the effects of this order, indirect 
reports indicate that its provisions are 
being faithfully carried out and _ will 
prove productive of beneficial results.” 

A T. M. 





PIANIST HEARD IN 
NEW RECITAL HALL 


Germaine Schnitzer’s Playing 
Stirs Her Audience 
to Enthusiasm 


Admirable in straightforward pianism 
that stressed interpretative rather than 
technical gifts, though the latter were 
more than ample, was the program which 


Germaine Schnitzer played Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 14. The recital marked the 
opening of the new Sixty-third Street 
Music Hall, between Central Park West 
and Broadway, and was liberally at- 
tended. The artist was very enthusiasti- 
cally received and in response to pro- 
tracted applause added several extras. 

The new hall is of moderate size, seat- 
ing about 1100. It has two balconies, 
and what apparently is a deep stage. 
This was curtained off Sunday directly 
behind the piano. Acoustic properties 
seemed, in this single test, quite satis- 
factory. S. E. MacMillen is the manager. 

The audience had more than the usual 
number of late comers and these caused 
some confusion, marring the first part 
of the program. Those going to the 
second balcony made such a clatter that 
Mme. Schnitzer was forced to stop and 
wait for quiet after she had started her 
second number, Schubert’s “Wanderer” 
Fantasy. 

The program began with Beethoven’s 
C Major variations, vigorously and 
cleanly delineated. The Schubert fantasy 
was gratefully full, and was projected 
with sympathy that did not prompt to 
sentimentality. Mozart’s ‘“Pastorale 
Variée’—on at least a fourth of the 
piano recital programs of the season— 
was delightfully crisp and delicate, with 
just enough rubato to give the requisite 
old-world flavor to the Mozartian phrase 
endings. Mendelssohn was represented 
by a spirited version of the Praeludium, 
Op. 104, No. 1, and Chopin by three prel- 
udes and a scherzo. 

MacDowell’s “Ol’ Brer Rabbit,” an- 








recital. 


nounced as played by request, was ap- 
plauded so enthusiastically that it was 
repeated. The Schubert-Tausig “Marche 
Militaire” was another very well-played 
number. CG. F. 





Great Reception Greets Lilli Lehmann on 
Return to Munich Stage 


MUNICH, ._Nov. 4.—An unprecedented 
tumult in this city was occasioned re- 
cently when Lilli Lehmann gave a lieder 
Her voice, though it has lessen- 
ed in its volume, is still superb in its 
pianissimo and tone quality. Two of the 
most celebated pianists of this city were 
heard in recital, Emil Sauer and Josef 
Pembauer. Mr. Sauer offered a classical 
program in which he proved himself a 
master, while Mr. Pembauer gave a 
superb interpretation of modern works. 
After many years, the Rose Quartet was 
heard here in a recital which offered 
some of the best interpretation of cham- 
ber music ever heard here. Cornelius 
Bronsgeest appeared here recently in a 
song recital which offered some fine ex- 
amples of contemporary works. 





Opera Singers Arrive from Peru 


Regina Alvarez, Spanish mezzo-so- 
prano, and Ernest Caronna, members of 
the Bracale Opera Company, arrived re- 
cently in New York with Impresario 
Adolph Bracale. The singers have been 
filling engagements in Peru and other 
countries on the west coast of South 
America. After a short stay in New 
York, Mme. Alvarez will go to Havana to 
sing with the Bracale company there and 
Mr. Caronna to Naples where he will be 
heard at the San Carlo. 





Hempel Wins Two More Cities 


Frieda Hempel appeared in recital at 
Memphis, Tenn., under the auspices of 
the Beethoven Club at Goodwyn Insti- 
tute last week, Thursday, before a 
packed house, receiving an ovation. This 
was followed by a successful recital at 
the Grand Opera House, Chicago, last 
Sunday. A special permit was obtained . 
from the Fuel Administration, so that 
the ‘recital could be given. 





VACCINATION RULE UPSETS 
TORONTO’S MUSIC SEASON 





Artists Cancel Canadian Engagements 
Rather Than Risk Inoculation— 
Hear Damrosch Forces 


ToRONTO, CAN, Dec. 5.—The recent 
vaccination order issued by the United 
States Immigration Department badly 
upset the musical season in Toronto, in- 
terfering with the appearance of a num- 
ber of musicians and musical organiza- 
tions from the United States scheduled 
to appear in this city. 

The Boston Symphony was to have 
given a concert in Massey Hall on Dec. 
12, in conjunction with Louise Homer, 
contralto, commemorating the silver an- 
niversary of Massey Hall, but as it would 
mean that the entire organization would 
have to undergo vaccination or render 
proof of recent vaccination, on re-enter- 
ing the United States, their engagement 
was canceled and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the hall has been postponed. 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, was to have 
appeared in Massey Hall on Dec. 2 under 
the management of I. E. Suckling, but 
wired when he learned of the new order, 
“Extremely regret must postpone con- 


cert. Cannot take risk of vaccination in 


midst of season.” 

The Detroit Symphony also canceled 
its engagement last week rather than 
submit to vaccination, but on Jan. 5 
they are scheduled to appear in Toronto 
with the Oratorio Society under Dr. Ed- 
ward Broome. 

Therefore, the only big offering from 
across the line that Toronto is to hear 
during the first part of the musical sea- 
son, at least, is the New York Symphony, 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 
which appeared in Massey Hall under the 
management of I. E. Suckling and gave 
a splendid program before a good-sized 
audience. W. J. B. 





Mascagni’s First Operetta Produced in 
Milan 


According to a copyrighted cablegram 
received by the New York Times Pietro 
Mascagni’s first attempt at operetta, 
“Sisi,” created a highly favorable im- 
pression at its first performance at the 
Quirinal Theater in Milan on the evening 
of Dec 12. Mascagni, says the dispatch, 
in turning from grand opera to light 
comedy is an Italian pioneer with a two- 
fold endeavor in view. The first is to 
lead a crusade against the productions 
of the Vienna operetta. The second aim 
is to encourage national composers, some 
of whose achievements in operetta, Mas- 
cagni contends, are vastly superior in 
quality and variety, but have been with- 
held from the public solely through the 
maneuvers of a purely commercial ca- 
morra. 





Horatio Parker Sails For Tropics 


Dr. Horatio Parker, dean of the Yale 
School of Music, with Mrs. Parker, left 
on Wednesday on the Manoa for a two 
months’ trip to St. Kitts, South America. 
The composer has not been in the best 
of health and it was only upon the ad- 
vice of his physicians that Dr. Parker 
made plans to sail. 














OMETHING to conjure with is the 
name of Geraldine Farrar. 
Caruso, she is the most powerful box 









PLAN MUSIC WEEK 
FOR NEW YORK cin) 


Seven Days from Feb, } to 
Feb. 7 to Be Devoted to 
Imposing Events 


In an attempt to stimulate further j 
terest in music and to increase the mre 
loving public, churches, schools, peng 
tras and other public and private fore 
are co-operating for a Music Week es 
be held in New York City from Feh ; 
to Feb. 7 at the same time as the Ne 
tone on a Spon 4 

e week is to be inaugurated 

day, Feb. 1, by church services 
ministers are to give sermons related 
to music and when the sounding of 
chimes will be heard throughout ¢h 
city and its environs for a radiys f 
twenty-five miles, initiating the my 
During the rest of the time program 
will be given by _ schools, department 
stores, industrial plants, orchestras and 
all other organizations in a manner t, 
arouse much interest in music and aid ip 
making this city the music center of the 
world. It is also expected that othe 
cities in the country will emulate the 
example of New York and dedicate one 
week to music. 

A community of the most prominen; 
musicians and music lovers has already 
been formed and the initial plans ar 
being laid for the work. Among thos 
represented on this committee are (tt, 
H. Kahn, honorary chairman; B. Neuer 
President of Knabe Company, chairman: 
C. N. Tremaine, Director of the Na. 
tional Board for the Advancement of 
Music, secretary; other members are 
Philip Berolzheimer, Dr. William ¢. 
Carl, Mrs. Julian -Edwards, John (_ 
Freund, Samuel Finkelstein, George H. 
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Gartlan, Rubin Goldmark, Charles D, ™ 2! 
_ Isaacson, Mrs. Arthur N. Reis of the @!0! 
People’s Music League, Hugo Riesenfeld, 9 *™” 
Dr. Alexander Russell, Charles L. Wag. § 5% 
ner, G. J. Eichenberg, Oscar Saenger, A 
Harry Barnhart, Edward Ziegler and & 
others. the 
M. 

Bessie Abott Left Fortune _ 

The estate of Bessie Abott Story, the jm Eur 
late opera singer who died at her home Mm ™a! 
in New York on Feb. 9, was appraised im drec 
on Dec. 11 at $137,891, of which about Mm sing 
$80,000 was the value of her estate at im the 
Westbury, L. I., and $25,000 in jewelry. gi cons 
As the soprano died intestate her mother, Mm hes 
Mrs. Frances J. Pickens gets a life in- Mm orCh 
come from the real estate and one-half = 
willi 


the personalty. Mrs. Jessie P. Lyle, sister 
of the singer, inherits the residue. The 
singer’s husband, T. Waldo Story, the A 





sculptor, to whom she was married in Pad 

1912, died in 1915. thie 

Daughter Born to Hulda Lashanska o* 

Hulda Lashanska (in private life Mrs. H toy, 

Harold Rosenbaum), of New York, be- & yith 

came the mother of a daughter at Lenox & hay; 

Hill Hospital on Dec. 15. Mme. Lashan- 3% ym, 

ska is a favorite among American concert I hjjct, 

sopranos. The baby will be named Mar- &% nos¢ 

garet. = 

thor 
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Geraldine Farrar—An Inspiration | 
» * e the 

to the American Operatic A spirant§ » 

. I 

she 

fow 

brich soon was to sing her memorable J ton 

Saving farewell. Eng 

Popularly, Caruso and Farrar 10-™ sely 

gether marked the beginning of a D¢WH plu 


office magnet the Metropolitan Opera 
has. This was true before her skill as 
a motion picture actress brought the 
vividness of her dramatic art into the 
lives of countless thousands who never 
had seen her in opera and who knew 
her voice only by way of the talking 
machine. It is true with a tripled verity 
today. 


But the lure of this unvarnished 
American name has meant something 
more than standees at the opera. Far- 
rar, more than any other singer, has 
been the triumphant, living symbol of 
the new day of the American artist at 
the Metropolitan. She was the first of 
the younger Americans to win her way 
to fame there. She paved the way. She 


_ flashed into view when the last of the 


great luminaries of the de Reszké period 
were fading out. Nordica was gone, 
Melba and Eames were going, and Sem- 


and changed operatic order. Farrar, 
alone, has stood for a new era for the 1 















American operatic artist. den 

Since that night, in 1906, when the alit 
Juliette of Farrar stirred the staid o fer 
house, American singers have been tify 
added, year by year, to the Metropoli-g |. 
tan’s roster. There can be no complaint ke» 
today that they are few, whatever the! pe 
situation -with respect to the. opportu- the 
nities given them to sing the imoortan ! 
roles. Among these younger Singers dey 
there are those who will admit at onc@gg ;.. 
that it was the success of Geraldine Far pat 





rar which gave them their high hope 
and the impetus. to work hard for 4 like 
success. 4 

To measure the importance of Gera ; 
dine Farrar one has only to think 07 
the void in the last decade, and mor@ 
if she had not been there. Try toe 
ture the period, 1906 to 1920, withow 
Geraldine Farrar—it is inconceivable, 3 
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The Muse and Nature Winning Paderewski Away from Politics 


polish Premier Expected Soon 
to Abandon Office Owing to 
fll Health — Will Devote 
Himself to Music—His Re- 
markable Villa and Estate 
on Lake of Geneva—Model 
Orchard a Feature 


[An Associated Press dispatch from 
Geneva, dated Dec. 12 tells of Pader- 
ek’s intention to abandon politics in 
the near future and return to his home 
in Switzerland, owing to the condition of 
his health. ! ‘aderewsk, the advices add, 
‘pill devote himself to music. Except 
on special 0c casvons he has not touched 
the piano sivce the war.” In view of this 
yews the following article dealing with 
his Swiss estccte should prove of peculiar 
interest.— 1 HE EDITOR. ] 


Geneva, Switzerland, 
Dec. 1, 1919. 


EAR the quaint little city of Morges 
on the ake of Geneva, and sur- 
rounded by a magnificent park with noble 
gid trees, stands a magnificent villa, 
which Fouche, an exile and one-time 
Minister of Napoleon I, had erected for 


himself as a residence. H*s sudden death 
prevented him, however, from inhabiting 
this palatial abode which subsequently 
became the home of his widow, the 
Duchess of Otranto, and his descendants 
formany decides. The villa was offered 
for sale at the beginning of 1907 and 
Ignace Paderewski, the famous pianist, 
who is now equally well known as the 
political leader and Premier of his native 
Poland, bought the estate, which to-day is 
known under the name of “Riond- 
Bosson.” 

A large portion of the extensive 
grounds of this property is. reserved for 
the personal hobbies of the proprietors. 
M. Paderewski dotes on his model or- 
chard which contains over 1000 of the 
choicest dwarf fruit trees to be found in 
Europe. The wonder of the whole do- 
main, however, is a hothouse, where hun- 
dreds of grapes are grown, of which one 
single berry is as large as a thumb. Since 
the successful owner can, of course, not 
consume these bountiful harvests alone, 
he sells great quantities of his wonderful 
orchard products to dealers and private 
families who are for instance more than 
willing to pay one dollar and more for 
one kilo (2 lbs.) of his marvelous grapes. 

Adjoining Monsieur’s domain is Mme. 
Paderewski’s special field of activity—a 
wonderful vegetable garden and a large 
chicken yard, which the gracious owner 
has populated with representatives of all 
the different valuable breeds she en- 
countered during her world-wide travels 
with her husband. About 1000 chickens 
have been gathered in this yard and 
‘me. Paderewski is conversant with the 
history of each and every one. Her pur- 
pose Is not to gain any profit from this 
farm, but to breed and cross-breed more 
thoroughbreds. The finest specimens 
lave her yard for poultry exhibitions in 
England and the United States. Mme. 
Paderewski may pride herself as the 
owner of the most expensive chickens in 
the world. Some time ago she actually 
purchased near Kansas City, Mo., two 
balrs of chickens ‘and a rooster for which 
the paid a total sum of $7,600. The 
aris In question belong to the Orping- 
Ph, breed, a crossing of a Chinese and 
ge breed, and distinguish them- 
‘ves through their immaculate white 
plumage, 

A Superb Interior 


Phin Interior of the Paderewski resi- 
_ reminds of the art and_nation- 
i if the proprietor. The elaborate 
tifa Ings are in exquisite taste. Beau- 
tion musical instruments, gifts, dedica- 
miter and portraits of noteworthy ad- 
int 8 of the eminent artist, pictures and 
; *nirs from Poland’s history decorate 
rooms, 
dey teady before the 
she hs large portion of his princely 
Datrigt 0 the support of needy com- 
tions S and the Polish national aspira- 
NS and in those days even he was ac- 
and o the uncrowned king of Po- 
know ind cr developments, as we all 
eadershin him to actually accept the 
Ship of his people. 
*n times were normal, the Pader- 
W a great many guests 
all enchanted with the 


war Paderewski 


were 


Prordj tals 
4 dial hospitality extended to them 


Before things Political called Ignace Paderewski back to his native Poland, he and Mme. Paderewski lived a very happy life 
in their magnificent villa, “Riond-Bosson,” on the lake of Geneva, Switzerland. They are shown here in the Public 


Park of the Little City of Morges. 


by the great musician and his wife. 

Mme. Paderewski is of Polish nation- 
ality, born in Courland. Her maiden 
name was Baroness von Rosen. Her 
first husband was a well-known violinist, 
Gorski, and her son of this first marriage 
is now acting as private secretary to his 
step-father, Paderewski. Another son 
born during her present marriage died 
in infancy. Mme. Paderewski is well 


known as a philanthropist. Numerous 
Polish charity organizations were head- 
ed by her before the war and deserving 
young Poles frequently found shelter and 
occupation on her estate at Morges. It 
is said that she never refuses any plea 
in cases of poverty and sickness and be- 
ing a devout Catholic she is also closely 
identified with many charities of her 
church. 


Both M. and Mme. Paderewski are 
ardent admirers of Switzerland and the 
little Alpine Republic in her turn re- 
joiced when the distinguished residents 
of Riond-Bosson came back again for a 
visit last October. It proved that in 
spite of the multitude of pressing de- 
mands made upon him, Poland’s Premier 
could not resist the spell of the Lake of 
Geneva. 


MELBA DELIGHTS BLIND BRITISH HEROES 
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Photo by Central News Photo Service, N. xX. 


ECENTLY the inmates of St. Dunstan’s Hospital, London, were given a musical treat they will long remember, when Mme. 
Nellie Melba visited the hospital and sang several songs for them. Her audience was composed entirely gf blind soldiers, 


heroes of the great war. 
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Montemezzi’'s ‘‘L’ Amore dei Tre Re’’ Has 
an Early Place in Gatti’s Repertory 





Amato Returns to His Old Part of “Manfredo,” Winning Ap- 
probation—Old Favorites Are Given During the Week 





AKING counsel of wisdom, Mr. Gatti 

brought forward on Friday evening 
of last week that modern miracle of 
tragic beauty and_ tragic passion, 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re.” For several 
years it has been relegated to the last 
lap of the season, thereby achieving 
only a few performances instead of the 
number it deserves out of its merits as 
a puissant and exalted artistic concep- 
tion. It is: particularly important that 
the cause of this wonderfully great mu- 
sic drama should be upheld without fal- 
tering just now. The debased taste of 
the time needs such a purgation and 
corrective and no other work at the Met- 
ropolitan to-day save, perhaps, “Boris 
Godounoff,” affords it in corresponding 
character or degree in the absence of the 
Wagnerian répertoire. “The Love of 
Three Kings” has undergone many vicis- 
situdes of execution since 1913, when 
Toscanini, Bori and Ferrari-Fontana lent 
it a resplendency of interpretation 
worthy of its inherent force and gran- 
deur. The contemporary performance is 


immeasurably less aristocratic, homo- 
geneous and refined. But “L’Amore” 
represents a phenomenon familiar to all 
who know and reverence their Wagner. 
Play it never so crudely, mount it with 
never so much shabby indifference, and 
yet the great passion, pathos and hu- 
manity of it will conquer and smite the 
most calloused with the awe and abash- 
ment that attends the pronouncements of 
a potent spirit. It has outlived all save 
one of the offerings that were new slx 
years ago, and it will survive most, if not 
all, of those that are new to-day. Its 
Hellenic simplicity scorns the gaudy 
trappings that seem to be the mainstay 
of the latest operatic importations. 

The audience was large but not over- 
flowing last week. Throughout the acts 
it sat in tense’ silence through the un- 
folding of the heart-shaking poem, at 
each curtain—especially after the sec- 
ond—finding relief for pent-up feelings 
in turbulent applause. Doubtless many 
hoped—indeed expected—to honor the 
composer in person. But Mr. Monte- 
mezzi still lingers in’ Chicago and the 
Metropolitan’s “L’Amore” failed to draw 
him thence. All of which is to be re- 
gretted. Some of us are keenly antici- 
pating. the pleasure of applauding him 
to his face. 

“The Love of Three Kings” always 
seems new—even to those who have heard 
every solitary performance of it here. 
The wonder of it never wears away, and 
the commentator feels irresistibly moved 
to dilate on its glories with every hear- 
ing. It is, in truth, the type and model 
of what a modern music drama should 
be, the ideal example of the form for 
the experimenting composer who may 
need an example—unless his individual 
genius prompts him to other valid and 
justifiable forms. It illustrates the union 
of a perfect libretto to perfect music. 
It ranks with Wagner and with “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” in effecting the consum- 
mately balanced and unquestionable rela- 
tionship of a poetic text and the tonal 
investiture thereof. Musically it is 
gorgeous without flamboyance, continent 
without repression, rich without show, 
palpitant without immodesty, exalted 
without aloofness, atmospheric without 
the exiguity that marks so much modern 
evocation of atmosphere. And it is the 
fruit of that noble tree planted by Peri 
and his friends of the Florentine Came- 
rata—as much so as Gluck’s “Iphigenia” 
and Wagner’s “Tristan.” 

The enactment last week on the whole 
surpassed last year’s performance. It is 
an interesting fact that Fiora, Avito and 
Manfredo are Miss Muzio’s, Mr. Marti- 
nelli’s and Mr. Amato’s best réles. It is 
likewise significant that the listener in 
this opera overlooks considerations of 
tone production, of phrasing, of matters 
generally that stand out and clamor for 
observance in ordinary operas. No de- 
tail of such mechanism really signifies 
here—nothing but the progress of fate- 
haunted personages upon the mightily 
surging tide of great emotional music. 
Nevertheless, the three artists mentioned 
must be credited with admirable achieve- 


ments in this case. Miss Muzio’s de- 
notement of the soul struggle of the 
fated princess has grown in poignance. 
Mr. Martinelli sings this music much 
better than he does any other and Mr. 
Amato likewise surpassed himself. The 
Archibaldo of Mr. Didur is greater than 
ever, and he has added to it’ subtly sug- 
gestive details. Some improvement 
might well be made in the small imper- 
sonations of the crypt scene and the un- 
seen chorus was lamentably flat last 
week. Mr. Moranzoni conducted with a 
hot dramatic pulse. In his enthusiasm 
for the majestic orchestral splendors he 
sometimes imperilled the vocal utter- 
ance. At that it was a fine performance 
—one that again made the listener ren- 
der to heaven full-hearted gratitude for 
Italo Montemezzi. H. F. FP. 





Lucia Attracts Throng 


Evelyn Scotney made her second ap- 
pearance of the season Saturday evening 
at Lucia in Donizetti’s opera and was 
well sustained by a cast which included 
Amato as Lord Ashton, Crimi as Ed- 
gardo, Minnie Egener as Alisa, Martino 
as Raimondo, Bada as Arturo, and Au- 
disio as Normanno. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. This was the second Saturday 
evening performance of the season and 
the offering of the time-honored Italian 
opera drew a vast audience. 

Mme. Scotney is well remembered as a 
former member of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, under the direction of Henry Rus- 
sell. Mme. Scotney’s voice has matured 
greatly in the intervening years. It now 
displays much more warmth and color, 
and although she evidenced nervousness 
at times on Saturday evening, her per- 
formance showed breadth in character- 
ization and extraordinary charm vocally 
and in personality. Amato and Audisio 
were given ample proof of the delight 
the audience obtained from their singing 
and Crimi also gave an excellent account 
of himself. ie BD. Ba Es 





“Samson and Delila” 


Gabriella Besanzoni made an effective 
if non-spectacular début as Delila on 
Wednesday evening, with Caruso as her 
foil. Mme. Besanzoni was restricted in 
her action, possibly for the reason that 
she was singing the réle in French for 
the first time. Caruso’s Samson remains 
his monumental histrionic achievement. 
Albert Wolff’s conducting was a delight 
on this evening. There were some jarring 
moments in the ensemble but in the main 
M. Wolff made the score sparkle. Other 
interpreters who captured honors were 
Couzinou, as the High Priest; Ananian, 
the Old Hebrew; Dua, Audisio and 
Reschiglian. A. H. 





A Tamed “Carmen” 
There was little of Sevillian heat or 


‘opulence of color in the “Carmen” over 


which Albert Wolff presided last Thurs- 
day night. A fine musician and an earn- 
est one, the new French conductor seem- 
ed to lack the sweep, the fire and the 
virility that the score so imperatively 
requires. The lyrical effects were quite 
admirable. Farrar was again the Car- 
men, Martinelli a fervid Don José (reap- 
ing an ovation after the Flower Song), 
Robert Couzinou a gentle-voiced Torea- 
dor, and Sundelius an wholly admirable 
Micaela. Segurola’s Zuniga had the dis- 
tinction that he imparts to all his réles. 
The audience approved everything with 
vim, especially Rosina Galli’s stunning 
solo dance in Act IV. 


BRASLAU SOLOIST WITH 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY 





Contralto’s Singing Is Feature of Pro- 
gram Which Includes Memorial 
to the Late Mary Callender 


The singing of Sophie Braslau was 
the feature of the New -York Symphony 
Concert in Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
afternoon of last week. The contralto 
offered the antiquated, threadbare and 
tiresome “Ah! Quel Giorno” from “Semi- 
ramide” with breadth and style but not 
with all the tonal beauty and evenness 
one expects of her. It is not her custom 
to force her rotund and cavernous chest 
tones to such exaggerated prominence. 
Three great songs of Moussorgsky— 
“Death’s Serenade,” “Au bord du Don” 
and “On the Dnieper’”—made amends for 
the Rossini bore and Miss Braslau pene- 
trated the very marrow of their emo- 
tional significance. 

The orchestral feature of a program 
not up to Mr. Damrosch’s standard was 
Grieg’s funeral march for Rikard Nor- 
draak, played with orchestra and au- 
dience standing, in memory of the late 
Mary Rhinelander Callender, who was 
long one of the directors of the Sym- 
phony Society and one of its firmest sup- 
porters. The march was beautifully 
played. The rest of the day was given 
over to Charpentier’s “Impressions d’ 
Italie” and the “Intermezzo” and “Per- 
petuum Mobile” from Moszkowski’s 
Suite, op. 39. | 4 





The Sunday Program 


Sophie Braslau sang to a capacity 
audience at the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert of the Symphony Society on Dec. 14 
at AXolian Hall, when Thursday’s pro- 
gram was repeated with exception of 
Schubért’s C Major Symphony replacing 
Charpentier’s “Impressions of “‘aly.” 
The tribute to Mary Callender was again 
paid in the playing of Grieg’s Funeral 
March. Two items of Moszkowski’s 
Suite Op. 39 closed the program. The 
great Schubert symphony Mr. Damrosch 
read as he has often in the past. 

Miss Braslau had a real triumph, one 
that she richly deserved, for she put to 
her credit some great singing. Vocally 
she seems to add to her powers at every 
appearance, so that today she can com- 
pass the fioriture of the famous “Semi- 
ramide” air “Ah quel giorno” with no 
difficulty. But the rare beauty of her 
art, the coloring of her voice and her 
interpretative gifts thrilled in three 
Moussorgsky’s songs, “Serenade of 
Death,” “Au bord du Don” and “On the 
Dnyepr.” As an authentic singer of 
Russian song Miss Braslau long since 
revealed herself to us. She has sung the 
“Dnyepr” in recital with piano, but it is 
so much more powerful in the fine or- 
chestral setting made for her by N. 
Clifford Page. The “Serenade of Death” 
is Moussorgsky’s own orchestral version, 
the “Don” Victor Kolar’s. All three 
Miss Braslau sang with conviction. The 
mighty proclamation of “On the Dnyepr’” 
she delivered with a vocal opulence and 
rhythmic verve that brought her salvos 
of applause. A. W. K. 





Flonzaleys in East Orange, N. J. 


ORANGE, N. J., Dec. 5.—The Flonzaley 
Quartet appeared recently in concert at 
the East Orange High School under the 
local management of Mrs. William S. 
Nelson. The program included the new 
composition by Le Guillard and numbers 
by Tchaikovsky and one in manuscript by 
Victor Herbert. P. G. 





David and Clara Mannes Play in 
Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 16.—The Settle- 
ment Department of the Women’s Music 
Club last night presented David and 
Clara Mannes in a violin and piano re- 
cital in the Deshler hotel ball room. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes gave one of their most 
artistic programs. E. M. S. 
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Art Grips Big Audience at ym BO 
First New York Program 
of the Season 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch rivals Joseg Hot 
mann today in his capacity of attractiny Al 
phenomenal audiences. His New Yor P 
recitals during the past two or th 7 re | 
years have invariably made it necessan ail 
to commandeer the stage when eye i th 


available seat in the body of the hous M. 
has been disposed of and a cClamoroy 










overflow still remained to be accomme ae 
dated. It was so again last Saturdayaam “In t 
afternoon when he gave his first Jooailill mas. 
recital of the season in AZolian Hal} Thame with 
pianist went through his entire Program ost 


with but a single intermission, Ney 

theless he held the audience in relent 
less grip from beginning to end ang f 
the close found himself required to a 
further to an already copious bill, 4; 
regular list was varied and not over-con 
ventional. It included Handel’s “fa, 
monious Blacksmith” variations, a rond, 


instr 
upon 
it is 
whic 
musi 
ties | 


espressivo by Philip Emmanuel Bachiame of hi 
that might have passed, at a pinch, foil ‘ust 
Schumann; Scarlatti’s A Major Sonal 

Beethoven’s Sonata in D Major, Op. 14 Rom 
Mendelssohn’s “Serious Variations,” foymm t0 
of Schumann’s “Fantasy Pieces,” hia Wall 
own agreeable and Slavic “Melody” j aiet 
E Minor and a Liszt etude. Was # . 

Saturday’s villainous weather ‘thy = 
moved him to begin his supplementary ™ 92° 
encore section with Chopin’s “Raindrop the | 
Prelude? & acter 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch played, on th 

whole, very beautifully. He was in ar owt 
introspective mood and his performance, ‘ ée 
of such pages as the profoundly fel’ The 
largo of the Beethoven, the Bach piece both 


parts of the Mendelssohn Variations an at ¢ 
the tenderer Schumann numbers bore th ™ ~ 7} 
impress of the contemplative vein in an 


effect of earnest self-communing. Elo 
quent with a kind of spiritual subtlety la 
and of a high expressive beauty as it all Bor 
was, the very earnestness of his domi ius 


nant mood betrayed Mr. Gabrilowitsch, eve 
nevertheless, into certain excesses, not- her 
ably exaggerated pianissimos and an in. 





clination to drag out slow movements to nt 
the point of monotony. H. F. P. expr 
of t 
McCormack Makes South Carolina Début a 
gre 


—Emma Roberts Delights 
sere] 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Dec. 9.—John Me- TI 
Cormack was heard for the first time in BR knov 
South Carolina at a recent concert in the HM alre: 
Textile Auditorium. He was assisted by Hi the - 





Winston Wilkinson, violinist, and Edwin J the 
Schneider, accompanist. Emma Roberts, Hi Bleu 
contralto, was also heard recently in a 9 Thes 
splendid recital featuring Crist’s “Mother I deep 
Goose Songs,” and Negro spirituals. “Are 
J. 0. M Tous 

give 

Spiering Pupil as Soloist With Cincianati M's 
Orchestra worl 

Ruth Kemper, an artist pupil of Theo- lesit 
dore Spiering, appeared as soloist with aig 
the Cincinnati Orchestra at Clarksville, mm xt 
W. Va., recently, playing the Saint- “ 
Saéns A Major Konzertstiick. Ata ban- ft 
quet which took place after the concert, the 
Eugene Ysaye, conductor of the orches- thle 
tra, predicted a brilliant future for Miss wed 


Kemper as a virtuoso. | - 
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tio 
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yemorial Music Looms Large on Paris Programs; 


restoring of Wagner’s Name Decreed by Majority 


poulnois, Who. Fell on Armistice Eve, Honored by Rhené Baton—“Eroica” Symphony Played 
by All Orchestras as Tribute to Dead Poilus—Many Worthwhile Novelties Heard—How 
Reinstatement of Wagner’s Name Was Effected—Reopening of Thédtre des Champs 


Elysées—Other Musical 


ARIS, Nov. 10.—At present the most 
P important features of Paris music 
re certain first performances and the 
veappeatance on our concert programs 


of the name of Wagner. 

M. Chevillard has given us two un- 
ublished symphonic pieces, “Springtime 
‘ the Forest,” by Raoul Bardac, and 
“fn the Walloon Country,” by Marc Del- 
mas. The first of these is constructed 
with two central ideas whose develop- 
ment relies for interest on harmonic and 
instrumental embellishment rather than 
upon their actual musical character, but 
it js an excellent first work and one 
which shows the composer to be a 
musician who is anxious for new sonori- 
ties and who is well up in the resources 
of his material. Mare Delmas, who has 
just. won the Premier Grand Prix de 
Rome, has attempted in his tone-poem 
to set forth the poetic character of the 
Walloon country, its serenity and opulent 
gaiety, which the war so_ suddenly 
plunged into the terrible world-drama. 
One finds, set forth and developed in 
the course of the three parts, the char- 
acteristic motives of the Walloon folk- 


songs, some quiet and others strongly 
rhythmic, and here and there, for con- 
trast, expressive themes and dance tunes. 
The work shows level-headed qualities 
both in the writing and in the attempt 
at color. 

The Pasdeloup concerts which Rhené 
Baton directs with so much authority, 
have also given us two novelties. The 
playing of “All Saints’ Day” of Joseph 
Boulnois, did honor to an_ excellent 
musician who died for France on the 
eve of the Armistice and who left a num- 
ber of important works. This piece, 
piously orchestrated by Mignan, exhibits 
all the most touching traits of its simple, 
expressive character and the moderation 
of the means employed. It is doubly 
melancholy, both on account of the re- 
grettable death of its author and the 
serene sadness of the talent it reveals. 

The name of Louis Aubert is not un- 
known to the American public which has 
already had the opportunity of admiring 
the facility of his poetic talent through 
the performance of his opera, “La Forét 
Bleue” at the Boston Opera House. 
These same qualities, with perhaps a 
deeper mastery, were shown in the six 
“Arabian Poems” inspired by Franz 
Toussaint, which Rhené Baton has just 
given a first hearing at which Mlle. 
Hlisabeth Nauroy sang with the most 
vivid and intelligent style. Of all of the 
works of Louis Aubert, it is in these 
sngs that the musician finds the most 


striking correspondence between the 


text and the musical setting. They 
treate around the mirage called up by 
Franz Toussaint, thanks to the inflexion 
of their melodie line and the subtlety of 
their instrumental touches, an imponder- 
able and mobile atmosphere which is by 
turns nostalgic and passionate, as is the 
tase with the poem itself. 


Homage to the French Dead 


By way of doing homage to our dead, 
all the symphonic societies on All Saints’ 
Day, placed the “Eroica” Symphony upon 
wid programs. Gabriel Pierné, Rhené 

aton and Camille Chévillard all direct-. 
‘ with the qualities characteristic of 

emselves, but the performance of the 
chamed, merits mention above the 
others, He again established himself as 
aonductor of exceptional ability, ex- 
ti iting meticulous care in the prepara- 
- of his work and the Dyonisian pas- 
oe appropriate to this masterwork of 
wcthoven, Among familiar works fig- 

mg on recent programs, one must 
oh © Menticn of the admirable _sym- 
Pie of Chausson, the pathetic “Chant 
‘ nebre of Magnard, the highly colored 
of Dukas and the subtle and sig- 

— Rhapsodie Espagnole” of 
onte, Wt of which are the summit of 
fon porary French musical composi- 


ae Name of Wagner has re-appeared 
tr the bill-boards. It is an event in 
re sical lives. To tell the truth, we 

*xpecting something of a furore to 





Notes 


follow this announcement but there was 
none and the thing was accomplished in 
the calmest manner possible. The first 
was the playing at the “Concerts 
Populaires des Tuileries” in July by 
Frigara, of excerpts from “Meister- 
singer.” There was no protest what- 
soever. The performance of selections 
from “Tristan” announced by the same 
society in September, was prohibited, 
the program not having been submitted 
to the Prefecture within the stipulated 
time, or at least that was the reason 
given. 

Chévillard, without warning, announc- 
ed the Prelude and “Love-Death” from 
“Tristan.” Rhené Baton, however, con- 
sulted his clientéle with the result of 
4,983 votes in favor of Wagner and only 
213 against him. In view of this over- 
whelming majority, Baton ended his 
program with the “Meistersinger” Prel- 
ude. Both conductors received an ova- 
tion on their appearance, in recognition 
of the gratitude of the public to those 
men who have had the courage to defy 
prejudice, and to restore works which 
form such a large part of the musical 
nourishment of that same public. About 
twenty people left the hall before the 
“Meistersinger” Prelude and only one 
voice was raised in protest. 

Chévillard responded to the ovation 
accorded him by his audience even before 
the playing of the “Tristan” numbers, 
by a few moderate and tactful words. 
Here again, a single voice was raised 
in protest but without echo. These were 
the only “demonstrations” which accom- 
panied this occasion. Less than nothing, 
as a matter of fact, and this declaration 
is the opinion of all Paris, a community 
justly celebrated for its subtlety and 
rapid comprehension, qualities which it 
is not slow to make manifest in public 
when free from restraint, it can spon- 
taneously express its opinion. 

The results of the vote taken by Rhené 
Baton among his clientéle, expressed in 
exact proportion, the feeling of both 
parties. It is easy for all who wish to 
understand what the Parisian music- 
lovers think of the reinstatement of 
Wagner, to consult the figures given 
and to weigh the applause and the mur- 
murs in the balance. If American read- 
ers wish further evidence upon the ques- 
tion, I recommend them to consult the 
work by Saint-Saéns, entitled “Germano- 
phile” and the enquiry in the Renais- 
sance of February, 1916, under the title 
“Should Wagner Be Played After the 
War?” and the other, an interview with 
Vincent d’Indy in “The Renaissance” of 
June 12, 1915, also the recent work by 
Jean Marnold, music critic on the Mer- 
cure de France, entitled “The Case of 
Wagner.” They will find in these, the 
essentials of the question and the argu- 
ments of the Wagnerophiles and the 
Wagnerophobes. 

A very important piece of news and 


‘one of the highest interest at the present 


time, is the reopening of the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées which in 1913 gave to 
Paris the best musical spectacles it has 
ever had, but whose career, owing to 
certain pre-war circumstances, was un- 
fortunately brief. Quinson, who has 
been the director at various other Paris- 
ian theaters, has decided again to put 
the beautiful auditorium, to the use for 
which it was originally intended, that is, 
musical and choreographic spectacles. 
He had the happy inspiration of inviting 
as a member of the board of directors, 
the founder of the theater, whose fine 
artistic taste and long experience will 
make him a most valuable adviser in the 
new enterprise. 


The Société Nationale de Musique 


The Société Nationale de Musique, 
founded in 1871 by Saint-Saéns and Ro- 
maine Bussine, and which since then has 
given the first performances of the prin- 
cipal works of Franck, Chabrier, d’Indy, 
Debussy, Fauré Chausson, Dukas, Ro- 
partz, Magnard, de Bréville, Bordes, de 
Sévérac and others, is arranging its pro- 
gram for the present season. During 
the coming meeting which will take 
place as soon as the health of the presi- 
dent, Gabriel Fauré, shall permit, the 
question of performance by the society 
of foreign works, will be discussed, and 
a decision made. The committee is al- 
ready examining unpublished manu- 


scripts that have been submitted to it. 
It is already possible to announce that 
the Society will give beginning about 
Dec. 15, eight or ten concerts of chamber 
music. The following works by native 
composers will have their first hearing: 
Songs by Fauré, Roussel and Caplet; 
piano pieces: Suite of twenty-four short 
pieces by d’Indy; “Song of the Sea” in 
three parts, by Samazeuilh; Pieces by 
Ducasse, de Sévérac and Vuillemin; 
Sonata for violin and piano by de Bré- 
villes, Second sonata for ’cello and piano 
by Ropartz. Suite for Viola, Le Guil- 
lard; Quartets by Marcel Labey and 
Mlle. Germaine Tailleur. Works by 
foreign composers: Septets by Stepan. 
Quartets by Goossens and Jongen. 
Sonata by Voozmolen. Piano pieces by 
Falla, Turina and others. Songs by 
Stravinsky. Revivals will be given of 


various works by d’Indy, Fauré Dukas, 
Debussy, Rael, Schmitt, Magnard, Thir- 
ion and Witkovsky. 

The Felix Delgrange concerts, whose 
artistic reputation was so definitely 
established during the season of 1918-15, 
are about to be resumed. These will be 
divided into two groups, the first, under 
the title of “Conservatoire Rameau” de- 
voted to old music and the other, “Pour 
la Musique” to modern compositions. 
The “Conservatoire” will give eight con- 
certs, beginning Nov. 20 with the. Poulet 
Quartet. “Pour la Musique” will also 
give eight concerts. 

The well-known clavecinist, Mme. 
Wanda _ Landowska, recently passed 
through Paris on her way to Holland 
where she is to give a concert under the 
direction of Mengelberg. Mme. Lan- 
dowska will be heard in Paris during the 
present season at one of the classical 
concerts of the Dalgrange series. She 
will direct from her instrument, in the 
manner of the clavecinists of the 
eighteenth century, two concertos by 
Bach and will also play a group of pieces 
of the same period. 

On Dec. 28, Camille Chévillard will, 
for one concert, relinquish the conduc- 
tor’s desk to one of his young confreres, 
Inghelbrecht, who has come into the fore- 
most rank, by virtue of some important 
and striking performances. 

ROBERT BRUSSEL. 





Julia Claussen 
Back from Her 
European Tour 


i 


© International 
Julia Claussen and Her Daughter, Gun- 
borg, Photographed on the Stockholm 


Julia Claussen, the contralto, returned 
lately to America after a successful Eu- 
ropean tour. With the noted opera 
singer in the above photograph (taken 
on her arrival) is her daughter Gunborg. 





SCHMITZ IN FOUR RECITALS 


French Pianist Appears at Private and 
School Concerts 


E. Robert Schmitz, the pianist, gave a 
recital program last Saturday evening at 
the Music School Settlement, New York, 
including in his numbers compositions by 
Bach and Chopin. ‘On Monday he played 
at a private recital at AZolian Reception 
Hall, giving among other works, the 
“Carnaval” of Schumann and also play- 
ing several of his Duo-Art Records. On 
Wednesday evening Mr. Schmitz was 
soloist at a private recital at the home of 
Mrs. Charles C. Goodrich in her theatre 
at her home in Llewelyn. Park, Orange, 
N. J. On Friday evening he gave a 
recital at Miss Mason’s School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. He has a number of en- 
gagements booked for immediately after 
the holidays and in addition to his other 
activities is. holding his master classes 
Thursday mornings at the Seymour 
School. 


DETROIT APPLAUDS 
NOTABLE SOLOISTS 


Heifetz, Lhevinne and Farrar 
are Among Visitors—Trio 
Plays Prize Sonata 


DETROIT, MicH, Dec. 12.—An unquali- 
fied triumph was scored by Josef Lhé- 
vinne, pianist, appearing as soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony on Dee. 4, playing 
the Rubinstein concerto. Gabrilowitsch 
and his men opened the program with 
Schumann’s “Genoveva” Overture and 
closed it with Berlioz’ “Symphonie Phan- 
tastique.” Of the movements, the 
“Valse” elicited the largest measure of 
applause. An ovation was accorded Mr. 
Lhévinne. 

The sixth “Pop” concert given by the 
orchestra occurred on Dec. 7, Zelina de 
Maclot, soprano, and William Grafing 
King assistant concert master, soloists. 
A distinct novelty was Rachmaninoff’s 
Aria for sixteen violins, with orchestra 
accompaniment, and was most favorably 
received. Mr. King played the Bruch 
concerto in G minor, to much applause 
and Miss de Maclot contributed two 
numbers. 

Heifetz gave another memorable re- 
cital on Dec. 7. His program, keeping 
for the most part out of the beaten path, 
was lengthened by seven or eight en- 
cores. Samuel Chotzinoff assisted Mr. 
Heifetz satisfactorily as accomnanist. 

On Monday evening the Chamber Mu- 
sic Society presented the Pia-Cellalto 
Trio, Frances Nash, May Mukle and Re- 
becca Clarke. Interest centered chiefly 
in the sonata for viola and piano writ- 
ten by Miss Clarke. The audience 
found much to like and admire in it 
and applauded generously. All the 
numbers and the finished style in ‘which 
they were performed, elicited much 
praise. Clara Koehler-Heberlein, a De- 
troit musician, lent admirable support 
as accompanist. 

At the Orpheus Club musicale given 
on Dec. 9, Charles Frederic Morse, con- 
ductor, and Amparito Farrar as soloist, 
scored one of the emphatic hits of the 
season. It was in the shorter numbers 
that she shone to best advantage. In 
this group she included “Cantar” of 
Granados, Hahn’s “En Sourdine” and 
the “Hymne au Soleil.” Two of her 
best efforts were “Do Not Go, My Love” 
and “At the Well,” by Richard Hage- 
man. Miss Farrar added several en- 
cores, including Massenet’s “Ouvrez tes 
yeux bleus.” Harriet Ingersoll and E. 
H. Collins contributed adequate accom- 


paniments. 
M. Mc D. 





Montreal Hears Midnight Program by 
New York Symphony Orchestra 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 24.—To an ex- 
tremely appreciative and large audience, 
the New York Symphony played here on 
Nov. 18. Owing to the disgraceful lack 
of an adequate concert hall the orchestra 
was compelled to begin its recital at 11 
p. m. in a theatre. Another famous or- 
chestra had to do the same thing last 
season. The program, neceenerey brief, 
was perfectly played. as 
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Harvard Glee Club Takes. Stride Toward Higher Choral 
Standard; Week in Boston Brings Many Recital-Givers 








University Choristers Will Sing 
Only Best Music — Break 
with Instrumental Clubs— 
Grainger, Murphy, La Croix, 
Janacopulos, Dambois and 
Others in Concert 


OSTON, Dec. 13.—A _ concert took 

place in Cambridge recently which 
had a significance beyond the interest 
of that particular performance. It was 
the first of a series of concerts of serious 
music given by the Harvard Glee Club. 
The concert was an experiment which 
if succesful may lead to far-reaching 
changes in college music throughout the 
country. 

In a letter sent to the press Stuart 
Crocker, the manager of the club, says: 
“The Harvard Glee Club has been re- 
organized and is now separated from the 
Banjo and Mandolin Clubs. This separa- 
tion is due to the feeling on our part 
that the quality of our music has always 
been greatly impaired by the combina- 
tion with the other two clubs. This same 


situation has been recognized by many 
other college organizations, but so far 
our Glee Club is the first to make an at- 
tempt to alter these conditions. Being 
allied with these purely social organiza- 
tions, its best efforts have been exhausted 
in attempting to build a structure of high 
musical standard upon a foundation of 
only semi-musical character. 

“When this condition was brought be- 
fore the college authorities by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Glee Club, they 
considered a separation from the Banjo 
and Mandolin Clubs a decided movement 
for the betterment and advancement of 
choral music. They felt that, true to old 
traditions, Harvard was making a new 
step in an old field which would no doubt 
end in a far-reaching change in all college 
music throughout the country. 

“We propose now to sing only the best 
music in our outside concerts. At the 
same time we appreciate the value of 
the traditional Harvard songs which we 
shall always have ready for every occa- 
sion. Yet it is our desire to do bigger 
things in the musical world than the 
usual college glee club accomplishes.” 

This interest in choral music is the 
result of inspiration the men have re- 
ceived from Professor Archibald T. Davi- 
son, of the Music Department, who com- 
bines in an unusual degree the highest 
artistic standards, enthusiasm, and ability 
to bring out the best that his singers 
have to give. Under his direction the 
Chapel Choir and the Glee Club on 
separate occasions have sung with such 
distinction that they have attracted the 
attention of all the musicians in this 
neighborhood. 

Mr. Crocker concludes: 

“We well know that the age-long tra- 
ditions of college glee clubs is anything 
but a purely musical one based on high 
standards of selection and performance. 
Yet we are hoping to overcome the con- 





sequent prejudice on the part of the 
public—a prejudice which is sure to be 
marked until we have proved that we are 
in earnest.” 

The first concert made unnecessary any 
further verbal justification of the project. 
Music was sung from the works of Pales- 
trina, Decius, Bach, Brahms, Borodine, 
Bantock, Foote and Osgood. In finesse of 
interpretation and emotional power this 
chorus may safely invite comparison with 
any choral organization we have heard. 


Grainger’s Return to Boston. 


Percy Grainger played in Boston this 

week for the first time in several years. 
Mr. Grainger is a very popular musician 
and accordingly a large audience. gathered 
to hear him. The Bach-Busoni Chaconne 
and Cyril Scott’s Sonata were difficult 
pieces with which to warm up the public 
(the hall’s temperature was low), but by 
the second half of the program Mr. Grain- 
ger’s contagious vitality had overcome 
.all obstacles and the usual enthusiastic 
response from the audience was forth- 
coming. Three Debussy numbers and. an 
interesting Prelude by Alexander Stein- 
ert were very musically played. Then 
came Nathaniel Dett’s jolly “Juba” 
Dance which made the hit of the after- 
noon and had to be repeated. Mr. Dett 
was present and acknowledged his well- 
merited applause. 

The final group was devoted to Mr. 
Grainger’s own works; an unusual Lul- 
laby and two of his delightfully “ingenious 
and heel-stirring” compositions based on 
English folk-dances. Mr. Grainger is 
always highly enjoyable as composer and 
pianist. He has a sense of rhythm and 
a sense of humor both of which qualities 
are all too rare in the concert hall. 

Lambert Murphy’s song recital in Jor- 
dan Hall brought out his many Boston 
admirers. His program was not open to 
the charge of being too high-brow. Mr. 
Murphy gave his audience real leasure, 
singing with evident sincerity and true 
lyric quality. 

Aurore La Croix gave a piano recital 
in Jordan Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
Her playing was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by a moderate-sized but discrim- 
inating audience. She played Brahms’ 
Handel Variations, a Chopin group and 
modern pieces by Royce, Debussy, Scott, 
MacDowell and Rubinstein. Miss La 
Croix was particularly praised for her 
touch, gradations in tone quality and 
thoughtful interpretation. Her rhythm 
was sometimes nervous. 

The second concert in Mrs. Hall Mc- 
Allister’s series at the Copley-Plaza last 
Monday morning introduced two artists 
whom Boston would otherwise have 
missed hearing—Vera Janacopulos, the 
Greek-Brazilian soprano, and Maurice 
Dambois, ’cellist. Miss Janacopulos has 
a strong musical personality; she has 
something to say and a decided gift of 
expression. Quality was sometimes 
sacrificed to quantity in climaxes; at 
other times her singing was beautiful. 
She can give one that elusive sensation, 

a thrill. Marguerite Challet was a notice- 
ably sympathetic accompanist. Mr. Dam- 
bois’ fine ’cello tone and musical playing 
was cordially recognized by the audience. 
His accompanist was Marcel Hansotte. 

Marion Hyde gave her first piano re- 
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cital in Jordan Hall on Monday evening. 
MacDowell’s “Keltic” Sonata and pieces 
by Liszt, Brassin, Chopin, Ravel, Grov- 
lez and Rachmaninoff made up her pro- 
gram. She was fortunate in the selection 
of Ravel’s Sonatine which wears ex- 
tremely well as music and which she 
played with noticeable taste. Grovlez’ 
vivid “Recuerdos” was given with its in- 
dispensable élan, and the Rachmaninoff 
preludes were poetic and brilliant accord- 
ing to their different characters. Miss 
Hyde has unquestionable talent and she 
gave her pieces flavor and meaning. At 
present she cultivates a large tone which 
is effective in its place but becomes fa- 
tiguing to the ear if kept up steadily. 
She has good rhythm; she could play 
Ravel’s subtle litthe minuet with the 
rhythmic repose lacking in so many per- 
formers. She has decided possibilities if 
she chooses to develop them. 

A delectable concert of music for two 
pianos was given last Friday evening by 
Marion Leach and Howard Goding. The 
concert was under the auspices of the 
New England Conservatory, of which 


both pianists are graduates. ea 
pieces of unusual musical Chantel 
with great taste and pianistic ski’ 
the evening one of spontaneoys 
ment. Four fascinating numbern’? 
Rachmaninoff, two by Gliére, and | 
Arensky supported our present Pe . 
that the most interesting music fo 
pianos is by Russian composers OF th 
Dai Buell gave a “recital of pian { 
music with interpretative remarks” 
Thursday evening at the Boston Art (] . 
As the concert was held in the ub 
gallery where the audience was oie 
ed by pictures, Miss Buell appropriate 
made her interpretative remarks as el 
as possible from the pictorja] pelt 
view. Her program lent itself 
treatment being composed of the g h 
mann “Papillons” and short pieces | 
Bach, Schubert, Debussy, Grieg, Chopjr 
MacDowell and Liszt. The audience = 
most appreciative. Wal 
American piano music played 
beth Siedoff was the feature of hee 
concert of the Music Lover’s Clyp, Mic 
Siedoff played Campbell-Tipton’s «g, 
nata Heroic,” a Prelude by A, Walte 
Kramer, and an “American Indian Rha | 
sody” by Preston Ware Orem. The nd 
dience received the music with interest 
and applauded Miss Siedoff warmly for 
her playing of it. 
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PHILHARMONIC NIGHT 
IS THRICE NOTABLE 


Heifetz Plays, Third Dvorak 
Symphony and Schmitt Nov- 
elty Given by Stransky 


The Philharmonic concert at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 11 was a 
notable one for three reasons. First, it 
brought forth a second performance of 
Dvorak’s Third Symphony; second, it 
was a first hearing of a work by Florent 
Schmitt, and third, Heifetz was soloist. 

The symphony had been given a con- 
servatory performance by the composer, 
some twenty-five years ago, and was 
played recently by Mr. Stransky. A re- 
hearing of this cheerful work, which is 
almost pollyanna-ish in its “gladsome- 
ness,” confirms the opinion that it is 
charming, well composed and well worth 
hearing, but it leaves the listener in 
doubt as to whether it possesses the nec- 
essary qualities to make it an abiding 
concert number. It was admirably given. 

Florent Schmitt’s “Viennese Rhapso- 
dy” is a typical Viennese waltz of mel- 
odic interest, but over-heavily scored. 
The command of orchestral resource, so 
evident in the same composer’s “Tragedy 
of Salome,” played the week before by 
the Boston Symphony, are here present. 
It is an interesting piece of work, but in 
no sense a great one. 

Mr. Heifetz- played the Mendelssohn 
E Minor Concerto. The first movement 
was the best. His exquisite, smooth, 
ivory-like tone was at all times evident, 
but there was in the later movements a 
lack of cohesion between the soloist and 
the orchestra. The third movement, tak- 
en at lightning speed, was a marvellous 
bit of technique. 

The Tchaikovsky “1812” overture 
closed the program. J. A. H. 





Grainger Is Soloist 


The Philharmonic’s Sunday Afternoon 
Concert on Dec. 14 brought forth a ro- 
mantic program. Beginning with Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” Mr. 
Stransky offered the “March of the Grail 
Knights” and Bell scene from Wagner’s 
“Parsifal,” and with Percy Grainger as 
soloist, Tchaikovsky’s piano concerto in 
B-flat Minor, and ended with Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes.” 

It was a performance of varying 
interest. “Scheherezade” was far better 
played recently by a visiting orchestra. 
In the present instance it was unevenly 
done. The opening theme for solo violin 
was given haltingly and with a bom- 
bastic harp accompaniment that smote 
rather than wooed the ear. The third 
movement was the best. The Wagner 
number is heavy-footed, without climax, 


ee . 


and of no great interest. In the concert; 
the orchestra did excellent work. yy; 
Grainger began somewhat noisily, by; 
calmed down later and gave a scintillat. 
ing and brilliant performance of the eon, 










certo, so musicianly in its phrasing ang 
shading and so satisfying in tone coloq 


as to win 
applause. 


a storm of well-merited 


“Les Préludes,” like the opening noni 
ber, was uneven and characterized by 


vigor rather than suavity. The pastoral 


theme was agreeably differentiated. 


J.A.H. | 


CRITICS’ PRAISE FOR 
Mme. Minna 


KAUFMANN | 


SOPRANO 
Aeolian Hall Recital 
New York, Nov. 14, 1919 











NEW YORK TIMES 
Nov. 15, 1919 


“Minna Kaufmann, an American 
soprano with evident liking for 
the songs of Scandinavian lands, 
which she sang with relish, and 
for serious airs, exemplified in 
Beethoven’s ‘Ah, Perfido,’ ap- 
peared after three years’ absence 
in a recital yesterday afternoon, 
in Aeolian Hall. She has good 
stage presence and a voice that 
brightens as it takes its higher 
flights.” 


MORNING TELEGRAPH 

Nov. 15, 1919 

“Minna Kaufmann’s song re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall in the after- 
noon pleased a considerable audi-_ | 
ence by its diversity and the 
engaging manner of the singer's 
display of a _ well-trained voice. 
She sang numbers by Handel, 
Sibella, Duparc and La Forge 
with happy lyric certainty.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
Nov. 15, 1919 


“Madame Kaufmann is both 
sincere and ambitious. Her pro- 
gram was most exacting in its 
demands, which, in a_ measure, 
were met by the singer.” 


NEW YORK HERALD 
Nov. 15. 1919 


“She has a voice of pleasing 
sweetness and used it with goo 
results.” 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 
Nov. 15, 1919 


“Her voice is light, but pleas- 
ing. It was best in the modern 
songs.” 





Concerts and Recitals 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 


“THE VIOLINISTE OF INSPIRATION” 


AND 


‘‘THE VIRILE PIANIST” 


In Original Gray-Lhevinne Programs 


“STORY -MUSIC” 


MASTERPIECES DELIGHTING MULTITUDES 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 

The highly successful opening last 
Sunday afternoon of the Sixty-third 
street Music Hall, of which S. E. Mc- 
Millen is the manager, and which is 
located bet een Central Park West and 
Broadway, is an event of considerable 
importance. For a long time it has 
been realized that our existing halls 
were not suflicient for the ever-increasing 
demands made upon them. And it was 
also realized that what was needed was 
not more large halls but more halls for 
recitals and chamber music. The new 
hall, which holds a few hundred less 
than Holian Hall, is very tasteful, easily 
accessible, and, as far as I could judge, 
the acoustic is unusually good. The hall 
has been remodelled from the late Pastor 


Russell’s temple. 

It was peculiarly fitting that Mme. 
Germaine Schnitzer should be chosen for 
the initial piano recital. She has won 
a very distinctive place in our musical 
life, is undeniably popular, and may be 
always calculated upon to give a per- 
formance which reaches the highest 
standard. 

The piano, one of the new Chickering 
grands, was placed in front of a cur- 
tain, over which was suspended a large 
light, so that Mme. Schnitzer stood out, 
and all the more forcibly because she 
was costumed in a brilliant scarlet robe. 
Whether this disposition of the pianist is 
permanent or not is more than I can 
tell. Some seem to think that the stage 
of the hall is not yet finished, and so the 
arrangement was only temporary. 

On entering the hall, which was 
crowded, I found with my program a card 
announcing a series of Sunday night 
concerts by the Irish Musical Society. 
The first names on the list were those 
of John Lotito, Leo Schultz and Anton 
Payer. I suppose if these gentlemen are 
not Irish they ought to be, and that is 
why they will inaugurate the series. 

Mme. Schnitzer had her mascot there, 
who sat in all his venerable majesty in 
one of the upper tier boxes and beamed 
upon the audience, in the form of Alex- 
ander Lambert, piano virtuoso and peda- 
gogue, who in spite of the desperate ef- 
forts of some of his pupils still remains 
4 bachelor. 

After Madame had played brilliantly 
the C Minor Variations, by Beethoven, 
and had gotten into the first movement 
of Schubert’s C Major Fantasy on the 
Wanderer,” she suddenly stopped, owing 

a disturbance in the gallery, where 
anumber of late comers were generally 
upsetting things. She was promptly ap- 
plauuded for her action. For at least two 
ot three minutes she remained silent. 

! other artists would adopt the same 
Policy it would be a good thing. What 
Would be better, would be if the doors 
Were closed till the number was finished. 
. Carnegie Hall this rule is pretty well 
Served. But it has not been observed 
‘some of the other halls, and it should 
leuade permanent. ‘Why should a few 
ws comers upset all those who had the 
. they and respect for the artist to be 
=e ir seats on time? There are occa- 
rush of course, when there is a great 
rive to the opera, when those who ar- 
held carriages and automobiles are 

Up and cannot get to the auditorium 


till some minutes after the curtain is 
up. But the rule is a good one, and 
should be enforced. 

The principal critics were at the per- 
formances of the symphony orchestras 
and so were represented by their as- 
sistants at the opening of the new hall. 
The result was that one of the daily 
papers spoke of “Miss Germaine’s” per- 
formance, and another alluded to this 
eminent artist as “Miss Schnitzler.” 

For these reasons neither the opening 
of the hall nor Mme. Schnitzer’s per- 
formance received what I would con- 
sider adequate notice. But let me record 
the fact that she played with fine mu- 
cianly understanding, with great charm, 
was called out again and again. I par- 
ticularly liked her Chopin playing, which 
is one of the great tests. Let me record 
the fact that she got a deserved ovation. 

ok * ok 


Apropos of the critics, Edwin Hughes, 
the well-known and distinguished piano 
virtuoso, who recently played Saint- 
Saéns Piano Concerto in G Minor with 
the Philharmonic under Stransky, sends 
me a complaint regarding a criticism 
which appeared in the New York Times 
the morning after his performance. 

Mr. Hughes states that Mr. Aldrich 
left the hall after he had played the first 
number of the concerto and then wrote 
a notice which gives the impression that 
he had been there during the entire work. 
Mr. Hughes adds that there is nothing 
in the few lines which Mr. Aldrich 
deigned to devote to him that in any 
way indicates the impression his play- 
ing made upon the audience, so that in 
fact the idea conveyed to the readers of 
the Times is one of a flat and unsuc- 
cessful performance, whereas the audi- 
ence seemed to be of a quite different 
opinion. judging from the enthusiastic 
applause and from the fact that Mr. 
Hughes was recalled a number of times 
after the close of the concerto. 

And then Mr. Hughes goes on to state 
that in his opinion it is the greatest sort 
of injustice to an artist when a critic 
walks out of a concert in the middle of 
a number and then passes a verdict on 
the performance of the whole work. And 
he feels all the more aggrieved in the 
matter because, as he says, Mr. Aldrich 
had no other concert to rush to that 
afternoon. 

Mr. Hughes states that the importance 
of Mr. Aldrich’s writing is that he is a 
critic of the most widely read New York 
daily and as an artist before the public 
his reputation naturally depends in part 
on the recognition given his work by the 
press, and that the unfortunate side of 
the situation, from the artist’s stand- 
point, is the practical impossibility of 
any sort of redress. 

Let me agree with Mr. Hughes abso- 
lutely in the stand that he takes in the 
matter, but there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances. As I have said again and 
again, the position of the music critic 
of a great New York daily paper is 
almost impossible, even with assistants. 
He is expected “to cover,” as it is called, 
a number of events and write them up 
within certain restrictions of time, and so 
he does the best he can under the cir- 
cumstances, which is probably as unsat- 
isfactory to himself as it is to the artists 
and the musical organizations which are 
criticized. 

In one of his recent letters to the 
press, Pierre V. R. Key, formerly of the 
New York World, describes what he 
did on a certain Sunday afternoon, in a 
frantic endeavor to cover the musical 
events of that time. He says that com- 
pared with the New York music chron- 
icler’s Sunday toil the recent six-day 
bicyclists had a placid vacation. 

At 3 p. m. Key was reminded of his 
football days pushing through the Car- 
negie Hall throng, getting to his seat to 
hear Fritz Kreisler. At 3:30 he rushed 
up the Ritz-Carlton staircase leading to 
the ballroom where Guiomar Novaes was 
“punishing a piano” in eminently class- 
ical style. (The phrase is Mr. Key’s.) 
At 4 p. m. he stumbled out of a taxi 
into AZolian Hall just in time to catch 
some big moments of Sergei Rach- 
maninoff’s performance of his own Third 
Piano Concerto with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. At 4:30 p. m. he 
reached Manhattan Opera House not too 
late to hear considerable applause for 
Mabel Garrison, Thomas Chalmers and 
Lester Donahue, the pianist. At 5 p. m. 
he arrived home and spent two hours 
endeavoring to digest what he had heard. 
After dinner, at 8:15, he rushed out into 
the night and into the Metropolitan and 
heard Richard Hageman lead the orches- 
tra and knew all was safe with Amato, 
Marie Sundelius and the new pianist, 
Benno: Moiseiwitsch.. At 9:30 he hissed 
out a salutation to the door man at the 
Maxine Elliott Theater as he went inside 
to hear Yvette Guilbert at her second 


recital. At 10 p. m., being by this time 
somewhat “unsteady,” he got into the 
Hippodrome and reached his seat in time 
to hear the Philharmonic under Stransky 
and Mischa Elman fiddle part of Lalo’s 
“Symphony Espagnole.” At 10:30 he 
phoned the Washington Irving High 
School and learned that the first cham- 
ber music concert held under the auspices 
of the People’s Music Institute had been 
a success. And then he wandered home 
and half an hour later wondered whether 
inhaling gas produced a pleasanter death 
than the quicker method of swallowing 
cyanide of potassium. Later he dropped 
off to sleep and thanked God that he had 
not to write about it all for the morning 
edition, as he used to in the olden days. 
ok ok * 


Did you ever meet Morgan Kingston, 
the tenor, now with the Metropolitan, 
who, like Evan Williams, came out of a 
coal mine, where he labored as boy and 
man, though he is still quite young, for 
fourteen years? I remember at the time 
when Williams first appeared on the con- 
cert stage, some of the Boston papers 
took me to task for writing kindly about 
him, on the ground that if a man could 
walk from a coal mine to the concert 
stage it was disheartening to those who 
had given many years to musical study. 
My reply was that it was not to be 
wondered at that a coal miner had walked 
on to the concert stage, but that such 
a fine singer as Williams undoubtedly 
was had ever been in a coal mine. And 
the same may be said of Kingston. 

This reminds me that with us all our 
first conditions are determined by our 
parents, the place where we are born, 
the condition of the country. In fact, 
it is only later, when we come to man’s 
estate, that we are enabled to enter upon 
a career which is our life’s work. 

Kingston is a fine fellow and must 
come of good stock, for he has all the 
manner and bearing which we associate 
with the term “gentleman.” When we 
met, the discussion started with what 
a singer, if he is to be true to his art 
and to himself, must give up in the way 
of social life, intoxicants, tobacco, how 
careful he must be of his resources, how 
hard he must study, and that it takes a 
long time before he can really develop 
into realizing his ambition to be an 
artist of the first rank. 

So far, Kingston’s performances at the 
Metropolitan, and before that with the 
Century Company, have shown that he 
is an artist of considerable power and 
with a fine career before him. When 
he appeared in “The Temple Dancer” at 
the Metropolitan I thought he was some- 
what miscast. However, you know he has 
studied under Hans Richter and under 
Eckholdt of the Carl Rosa Company, and 
should be available in “Parsifal’” when 
it is sung in English. They are going 
to give “Parsifal” in English at the 
Metropolitan this season, and I am won- 
dering what kind of English some of 
the foreign artists will give us. 

I thought I was fairly well versed in 
musical affairs abroad, but Kingston 
opened up an entirely new aspect with 
regard to musical conditions in England, 
which you know were never very musical, 
for the great middle class is not par- 
ticularly interested in music there. While 
they give many excellent popular con- 
certs, most of the regular concerts are 
given for the sake of the newspaper no- 
tices for use in the provinces. The opera 
season is comparatively short and not 
very enterprising. You hear some 
splendid singing in the churches, and 
particularly in the cathedrals, but taken 
as a whole, the English, excepting their 
so-called folk songs and love for bal- 
lads, are not a musical people in the 
sense that the Germans are, or that 
the Americans are. 

Kingston opened my eyes when he 
spoke of the wonderful work being done 
by the National Sunday League of Work 
People. This league is composed of shoe- 
makers, carpenters, masons. It seems 
they engage all the theaters for a Sun- 
day evening and afternoon, where they 
give concerts. They use the big audi- 
toriums for the afternoons, the smaller 
ones for the evening. The prices of 
entry range all the way from six cents 
to a dollar. And they go further. When 
any one of their number shows excep- 
tional talent they make him an allow- 
ance so that he can study and enter upon 
a successful career. Kingston believes 
that if such a movement can be origi- 
nated in this country it would be surpris- 
ing how easily and quickly we could 
make singers of distinction. 

This reminds me, you know, that some 
of the greatest artists now on the ope- 
ratic and concert stage, as well as many 
of the greatest composers, pianists, vio- 
linists came out of the ranks of the 
people and not from the ranks of the 
well-to-do or socially prominent. 
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By Viafora 


Carlo Galeffi, Mr. Campanini’s New Bari- 
tone, Considered Among Italy’s Great- 
est Operatic Artists 





Do you know that this league, in giv- 
ing its concerts, engages the big orches- 
tras, the orchestras under Beecham, en- 
gages the great bands like the Guards 
Band? At these concerts Charles Clark, ; 
the American baritone, made some of his 
earliest successes. Vaudeville perform- 
ances, performances by acrobats or come-: 
dians, are barred. 

When Kingston appeared at one of 
the concerts of the League at the Queens 
Hall in London, Mills, the secretary,’ 
took a vote from the audience as to 
whether they would permit this man to 
go back to the mines. And the vote was’ 
enthusiastic to donate the money which! 
would enable this coal mine worker to 
become the fine singer and artist that 
he is to-day. 

It is these working men, said Kings- 
ton, who have made singers and players: 
during the war independent of the'‘rich 
and able to win sufficient support to live. 
And do you know that this league of 
working men operates in other cities and 
runs trains in and out to bring the work- 
ing class to their concerts? 

Kingston is grateful to Aborn, who 
he says gave him his first chance in 
opera. With regard to French and 
Italian, he learned them in this country. 


* * * 


Columns are being devoted in the daily 
papers to a scandal concerning Park Ben- 
jamin, at one time a well-known lawyer 
and presumably a man of means, whose 
wife is in a sanitarium and who recently 
undertook to adopt as his daughter a lady 
who had been a governess in his family 
for many years, and who lived with him 
in the house he occupies. His children 
nee taken legal proceedings to prevent 
this. 

So much attention would not have been 

[Continued on page 8] 
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given Mr. Benjamin had not his daugh- 
ter married the world-renowned Caruso, 
who it may be said has joined the Ben- 
jamin family and has declared his in- 
tention to lead the fight to annul his 
father-in-law’s adoption of a grown 
woman. 

I have no intention of devoting any 
space to the scandal, but it gives me 


the opportunity to relate an_ incident 
which has not, I believe, found its way 
into print, and which shows the great 
artist in his true light. 

It may be recalled that at the time that 
Caruso’s intention to marry Miss Ben- 
jamin was announced, her father de- 
clared his objection to be on the score 
that he did not wish his daughter to 
marry an artist of whose personal life 
he did not approve. Furthermore, he 
had a general and rooted objection to 
any member of his family marrying a 
professional musician. It seems that 
Park Benjamin was perfectly willing that 
Caruso should win his daughter, pro- 
vided that Caruso would settle $50,000 
upon her, which amount was to remain 
in the control of her father, the said 
Park Benjamin. If this were done, Park 
Benjamin declared his willingness to ap- 
prove of the marriage. ; 

Caruso’s position was that it was cus- 
tomary in Europe when a girl married 
from a good family that she came to her 
husband with a dot. With respect to this, 
Caruso said that he was perfectly will- 
ing to take the lady as his wife without 
a dollar, but he did not. think that he 
should pay over a considerable sum of 
money for the honor done him. 

Since then, Caruso, who is said to be 
exceedingly happy with his wife, who is 
very much in love with him, has given 
her many times $50,000 in the way of 
the finest jewelry to be found in the 
leading stores on Fifth Avenue. 


When Gatti produces the “Bluebird” 


next week it will give opportunity for a 
number of Americans who have recently 
become members of his company, and if 
they do not have very prominent rdles 
they will be able thereafter to announce 
themselves as “of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company.” And here is some- 
thing that is very often not considered 
by those who are so quick to judge the 
management of the Metropolitan, name- 
ly, that it has reached through Mr. 
Gatti’s able and artistic management the 
position of being unquestionably to-day 
the leading opera house of the world, and 
as such, certainly in this country and I 
believe also abroad, it conveys distinc- 
tion upon any person who has been a 
member of the organization, and with 
that distinction it is more or less easy 
for such a person to obtain other en- 
gagements, and, in fact, any number of 
remunerative concert engagements. To 
be announced as “from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York City” is 
to have the power of drawing an audi- 
ence. Let that not be forgotten. . 
Asked the other day with regard to 
Gatti’s policies and ideas and what he 
was driving at, I sal that I thought 
there were really few people who under- 
stood this silent, reserved, very capable 
and experienced impresario. 

I am reminded of what Scotti once 
said of him, namely, that he, Scotti, 
would like to put up a memorial in the 
Metropolitan Opera House expressive of 
not only his own feelings but of those 
of the members of the company, as to 
Gatti’s ability and unquestioned honesty 
of purpose in all he did. 

Gatti is, if anything, typical of the 
old-style gentleman. He has a very 
keen sense of honor. If he sees some- 
thing in the public press where either 
his judgment or his honesty of purpose 
is questioned, he would not reply, par- 
ticularly-if his reply would tend to the 
injury of any member of his company 
who would be involved in the matter. 

I know enough of the affairs of the 
Metropolitan to say that there is scarcely 
any matter in which Gatti has been criti- 
cized where he could not if he would 
get up and make out a fine case for 
himself before any unprejudiced body 
of intelligent music lovers. 

If you were to ask me what my opin- 


ion is of his general policy, I would 
say that so far as the management of 
the Metropolitan goes, it is absolutely 
impersonal. He knows no favorites and 
he knows no enemies. If he has an am- 
bition it is in the way of leaving an 
unique record as impresario of the Met- 
ropolitan, namely, that he had raised 
the organization to the highest artistic 
standard, to the highest degree of pop- 
ularity, and that he had done this while 
investing large sums in productions, while 
improving the mis en scene, the scenery, 
the costumes, the library, and had done 
it all without having to continually call 
upon the wealthy directors to meet a 
big deficit. 

To make the Metropolitan, therefore, 
the leading opera house of the world, 
the finest organization of its kind, and 
at the same time to make both ends 
meet, may be summed up as the ambi- 
tion of Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 


* + * 


Despatches from Geneva announce that 
Ignace Paderewski, the Polish Premier, 
is expected to abandon politics in the 
near future and return to his home in 
Switzerland, owing to the condition of 
his health. It is also stated that Pader- 
ewski will devote himself in the future 
to music and give up politics, though he 
has not touched the piano since the war. 

This information directly contradicts 
something I wrote sometime ago, namely, 
that Paderewski’s career as a musician 
and pianist was over, and I made the 
statement on the authority of Alexander 
Lambert, the Polish pianist, who has 
been with us so many years and who I 
know is in constant touch with Paderew- 
ski and has been his intimate friend for 
a long time.: 

* eo * 


Henry W.,.J. Ruifrok, a director of a 
prominent. school of music in Saginaw, 
Mich., wants me to answer some ques- 
tions. “Why,” he writes, “is the name 
of the composer and not the name of the 
poet of a song mentioned in a program, 
the poet, whose words have inspired the 
composer to set music to his verse?” 


Mr. Ruifrok touches on a point that I 
have often desired to bring to general 





ot, 7 ‘ 


attention, namely, that a song ; 

all, a poem set to music, and herent 
singers who slur the words lose half 4" 
effect they might have. There have tong 
singers without much voice, but we | 
ability to bring out the sentiment - 
the character of the words of a son _ 
made us forget that they were no la as 
young and that they never had ad 
voice. And of these perhaps the — 
conspicuous example we ever had in thie 
city was Dr. Wiillner. He was wel] ov. . 
fifty when he came to us. He had little 
voice, his personal appearance was ce 
tainly not in his favor. And yet he } id 
his audiences spellbound when he pe: 
the classics, as the “Erl King” of Schur 
bert. 7 

The next question that Mr. 
propounds to me is as follows: 
was,” he writes, “a concert given in 
Saginaw by a well-known New York or 
ganist and vocalist. The man who ac. 
companied, the vocalist was an excellent 
pianist and musician. The success of 
the vocalist was greatly due to the splen. 
did support the pianist gave him. [n¢j. 
dentally, the names of the organist anq 
vocalist appeared in big letters on the 
program while the name of the fine 
pianist was not given at all.” 

Let me comfort Mr. Ruifrok and say 
that the accompanist is beginning tp 
come into his or her own. Some of the 
great ones certainly are beginning to get 
their due in the way of recognition by 
the critics, that no longer dismiss them 
with, “Mr. or Miss So-and-So was at 
the piano.” 

The third question asked by Mr. Rui- 
frok is as follows. Says he: “The yo. 
calist at this concert gave two encores, 
Both of these compositions were new to 
me, and no doubt to the rest of the audi- 
ence. Why do not they announce the 
names of the song, or any other com- | 
position, and the composer of an encore? 
Surely if a composition is worth singing 
or playing before a large audience it is 
worth while to give the name of it and 
of, the composer. Why don’t they do 
it ? 

If they would do it it would certainly 
be a great comfort to many of the critics | 
who write about the neeences says 

our 
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Simmons, Heard in Recital 


|Barytone F avorably Received 


William Simmons, a young barytone 
who had never been heard in recital in 
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SIMMONS SCORES IN RECITAL. 


[sezrone Makes First Appearance 
at Acolian Hall. | 
William Simmons, barytone, gave a 
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“WILTTAM SIMMONS* RECITAL, 


| William Simmons, bayytone, who was 


I NEW YORK cad THE EVENING MAIL 









an army song Jeader at Camp Dix, gaye 
his first New York song recital yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Wall. He has been 
Known as an oratorio singer. His recita} 
was an artistic success. Every numbci 
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WILLIAM SIMMONS SINGS. 


NUMBER of the season's well- 
known baritones scattered about. 


















New York be“ovre, oppeared last night 
at Aeolian Hall and made an altc- 
gether favorable impression. He is a 
young man who possesses a voice of 
onsiderzble beauty,’ especially in the 
edium and lower tones, and who is 
admirably trained, both insthe style 
of oratorio and in the more intimate 
school. His singing of the opening, 
“She Never Told Her Love,” by Haydn, 
and of “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves,” from Handel’s “Julius Cesar,” 
was in its authority, its spirit and the 
clarity of its diction of a high orde. 
of merit, while in Secchi’s “Love Me 
or Not” he displayed a warmth of emo- 
tion which was equally gratifying. His 
feeling for the old English music ‘was 
again finely evident in the Surrey air, 
ine Rival Has Stolen My True Love 
Away,” and Purcell’s “I Attempt From 
Love’s Sickness to Fly.” It will be a 
‘pleasure to hear Mr. Simmons again. 


Che New Bork Cimes. 
"NEW YORK, THURSDAY DEC 4, 1919. 
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William Simmons, Baritone, Sings. | 
William Simmons, who ' was, a song 
leader at Came Dix, found a warm «wit | 
neighborly welcome yesterday in Aeolian ! 














noon in Aeolian Hall. 


songs by American writers. 
intelligence and taste. 
it on the Whole very well. 


airs, as for instance, in Handel’s 


phrasing and correctness of aty)o. 


Gelivered with admirable feeling. 
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Interesting Recital - 








Hall, where with Richard Hageman at 
; the piano he gave a recital of paritone| 
songs of well ordered variety He sang} 


of Purcell, Haydn and Handel, ranging 
from florid to sombre in style, while his 
voice ‘was most ingratiating in the 
familiar Brahms serenade, which Was} 
encored, and in the hushed ‘‘ Crimson 
Petal’’ by Roger Quilter. A_ touch of 
humor in Burleigh’s ‘‘ Didn't It Rain?) 
pleased the house, as did Cowen’s *‘ Bors; 
der Ballad” for a roaring finish. q 








with intelligence and skill his early airs4- 


‘PV ILLiaM SIMMONS bridged the 


‘distance between the camp to 
the concert hall with an interesting 
song recital in Aeolian Hall last 
evening. Mr. Simmons is a bari- 
tone with a good voice and a pleas- 
ing presence. He devoted himselt 
to entertaining the boys in khaki 
at the America military bases dur- 
ing the war. His audience yester- 
way afternoon gave him an én- 


thusiastic greeting, and his efforts | 
_wete deservedly applauded. ; 
Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th St., New York 


by William Simmons 


first song recital here yesterday after- 
The programme 
was pleasing for taste in its selection. 
It included airs by Haydn and Handel, 
old English airs, three songs by Brahms, 
sung in English, and an extended list of 


Mr. Simmons proved to be a singer of 
He disclosed a 
voice, of agreeable quality and .ho used 


tHe did his best work in the classic! 
‘Hear |] things. 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” which served jj any le high notes.’ The light num- 
for a display of clear diction, goodj/bers weve artistit 

Inf English numbers were 
Brahms’s songs, “A Night in May” and fi Torre,’ by Lillian Miller, Roger Quilter’s 
the “Serenade,” there was some lack of 
tone color and finesse, but they were} Jeish’s “Didn't It Rain.” 


racklyn MD uily Gagle 
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was sung in English. His diction was 
excellent, and his style has distinction 
In ariar from Haydn's “Twelfth Night” 
and Handel’s *‘Julius Ceasar’ he displayed 
a fine feeling for old smooth ‘flowing 
music. Purcell's “I Attempt from Love’s 
Sickness to Fly’ was sung charmingly, 
with polished phrasing and smooth. lega- 
to. A group of Brahms songs in English 
Were attractively presented. ‘‘Serenadc’ 
in particular was well done, and the 
audience demanded a repetition. 

Mr. Simmons is at his best in lyric 
His voice is not heavy nor has it 
ally done. Among his 
“Manuela of Us 


“The Crimson Petal,”” and H TT. Bur- 
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qthe cudience at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon séemed to augur’ that a bari- 
tene who could do things was going to 
sing. And it was so, : 

A fino feeling for the Handel style 
enabled William Simmons to give an 
inspired, reading of the air, “Hear Me, 
/Ye Winds and Waves.” Wis unusually 
pleasing, voice rises with authority. A 
group of old English airs were ad- 
mirably done, especiglty an old drinking! 
song by Wilsons Mr. Simmons suc-! 
ceeded in making {it so realistic that 
there was not a dry eye in the house— 
ror @ moist throat. Three Brahms 


songs and a group of English songs by| 
‘Quilter, Burleigh, Cowen and others,' 
completed the programme. 
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“TOSCA” IN REPETITION 





Puccini ‘Work With Farrar and 
Scotti—Simmons in Recital. 


Arias of Handel ang Haydn, Eng* | 
lish songs old and new, and English 
translations of three Brahms—“A 
Night in May,” “Serénade” and “My 
Young Love Is Green’’—stood on the 
Aeolian Hall program of William Sim- 
mons, baritone. Mr. Simmons is a 
singer of intelligence who knows the 





value of clear enunciation and the 
necessity for conveying -the meaning 
of each and every text to the hearer. 


a 


WILLIAM SIMMONS'S RECITAL. 


‘Fine Baritone Voice of Amerioan 
Artist Heard at Aeolian Hall. 


Wilham, Simmons, gifted baritone and 
patriotic song leader of many a rousing 
cheral concert at Camp Dix during the 
war perioa, yesterday entertained 4 
tlarge audience at, Aeolian Hall. with 4 
fine recital of important numbers »b 
Haydn, Handel, Secchi. H. Lane Wil 
son, Harry Pureell, Brahms. Lillian 
:Quilter, H. T. Bunleish, F. Morris Class 
and Frederick AH. Cowen. Mr. Simmons’s 
voice 1s sympathetic, powerful and well 
trained, and his audience expressed the 
success of his performance. Richard 
Hageman was at the piano. 
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WISFORTUNE COMES 
THRICE TO ST. LOUIS 


[lIness Deprives City of Art of 
Three Notables—The 
Week’s Events 


sr. Louis, Dee. 5.—A series of unfore- 





geen accidents caused considerable 
trouble recently in the concert field. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff was forced to can- 


cel his engagement with the Symphony 
Orchestra last week on account of ill- 
ness. AS @ result, Mr. Zach gave Schu- 
pert’s “Unfinished Symphony” in place 
of the pianist’s number. The other part 
of the program was most interesting. It 
contained a new work by Hill, after R. 
L. Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sche- 
herazade” was given next, and in this 
the orchestra showed its fine work. 

Qn Thanksgiving evening a large 
crowd gathered at the Odeon to hear 
Maud Powell. It was the third recital 
in the series of C. M. Bergman. After 
playing in a thoroughly artistic fashion 
the Mendelssohn E Minor Concerto and 
, Brahms Sonata, besides several en- 
cores, she had scarcely settled herself to 
play the second part of her program 
when she swooned and very luckily 
her accompanist, Alex Skjerne, caught 
her. She was quickly carried to 
4 dressing room and several physicians 
were procured. After it was found that 
she did not come to at once after local 
treatment an ambulance was summoned 
and she was immediately taken to 
Barnes Hospital. Her husband was no- 
tified by wire and came directly to the 
city. After several days her condition 
had improved, but it was thought at first 
that it was very serious, as she could not 
be aroused from the stupor. Inquiry in- 
dicates that she is getting along very 
well. 

The third misfortune came the follow- 
ing evening when Magdeleine Brard, the 
young French pianist, who was to have 


appeared at a joint recital with Maurice - 


Dambois, the ’cellist, wired from New 
York at the last minute that she was 
very ill. The news was received too 
late to make any substitution. Mr. Dam- 
bois gave a most skilful demonstration 
of technique both with regular accom- 
paniment and also with one of the Duo- 
Art of his own making. He did a further 
amazing feat by taking Miss Brard’s 
place at the piano and playing Saint- 
Saéns’s “Marche Militaire Francaise” 
_ “Reverie du Soir,” with the Duo- 
rt. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink in a special 
concert with the Symphony Orchestra 
drew a large audience last Monday. The 
singer was never in better voice and she 
thrilled her hearers. She offered three 
arias with piano accompaniment and 
two groups of songs by various compos- 
ers, mostly American. She was also most 
generous with encores. Mr. LaForge 
Played numbers by Chopin, MacDowell, 
Liszt and his own “Romance.” The or- 
chestra was heard in the Overture to 
Iphigenia in Aulis,” two movements 
from the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 4 
and “Espaiia” by Chabrier. 

Leo Ornstein appeared here last Wed- 
nesday night in recital, presenting a 
variety of numbers which were in part 
the same as he gave here at his recital 
last year. 

_ Charlotte Peegé, contralto, was solo- 

ist at last Sunday’s “Pop” concert, of- 

fering arias by Gluck and Tchaikovsky. 
H. W. C. 





Unique Program Given by Fred Patton 


x. new type of recital program was in- 
W uced on a recent appearance at 
aterbury, Conn., by Fred Patton, bass 
aritone. Mr. Patton sang a program of 
oe songs, dividing his groups ac- 
tai Ing to the content of the songs con- 
Ined in them. For example, his first 
— was marked “About Three Girls” 
“Ch comprised Edward German’s 
«wp @tming Chloe,” the old Scottish 
; yes Lindsay” and the Irish “Kitty 
oF deraine.” Then came “Three Ani- 
mt ongs, Fay Foster’s “My Menag- 
¢, O’Hara’s “Give a Man a Horse” 


Md Mana-Zucca’s “The Big Brown 
"=e 








Vatican Choirs Return to Rome 
After Successful American Tour 








© Underwood € Underwood, N. Y. 


FTER a successful tour of the United States, the famous Vatican Choirs sailed for Rome on Dec. 8 on the S.S. La 


Touraine. 


The photograph shows the Rev. Casimiri, the conductor, with some of the younger members of the choir. Left 


to right, first row: Morazzi, Lenotle, Fontanatosa, Mancini, Lenoven, Valen, Siatena, Arntellini, Fregonini; second row: Pac- 
chelli, Molelli, Sqaramella, Parella, Bacount; third row: Capabianchi, Rev. Casimiri, Fantozzi, Biani and Prof. Funto. 





Bear.” Oley Speaks’s “Mandalay,” Ger- 
man’s “Rolling Down to Rio” and the 
Irish “Off to Philadelphia” were listed 
“Three Geographical Songs,” while Rus- 
sell’s “Young Tom o’ Devon,” Treharne’s 
“Paddy McShane” and Margetson’s 
“Tommy Lad” were headed “Three 
Young Men.” There were also three 
Negro spirituals. 

Mr. Patton was received with marked 
favor. 





Augusta (Ga.) Acclaims Mme. Lan- 
genhan 


AvuGusTa, GA., Nov. 11.—Christine 
Langenhan, who was heard here last 
April, appeared last evening at the Audi- 
torium and delighted a large audience. 
Her program included two Haydn airs, 
French songs by Staub, Burneau and 
Gounod, the aria “Suicidio” from “Gio- 
conda,” Thrane’s “Norwegian Echo 
Song,” and songs of Tchaikovsky in Rus- 
sian and Sibella in Italian. Eight Ameri- 
+ ‘composers were represented on her 
ist. 


Worthy Joint Recital in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MbD., Dec. 3.—Walter 
Leary, baritone, and Geraldine Edgar, 
violinist, were heard at Automobile Club 
Hall last evening in a recital. Mr. Leary 
made a fine impression in Beethoven and 
Handel pieces and also in songs by Hie, 
Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky and others. 
He was applauded very cordially. He 
was in service during the war at the 
Fort McHenry Hospital and for a year 
and a half studied with Elizabeth Gutman 
of this city. Last month he left for New 
York, where he has been accepted as a 
pupil by Herbert Witherspoon. Miss 
Edgar scored in works by De Pauw, 
Mlynarski, Beethoven-Kreisler, Wieni- 
awski and Monsigny. Clara Groppel was 
the able accompanist. 








Criterion Quartet Appears in High 
School Concert 


The Criterion Quartet, John Young, 
Horatio Rench, tenors; George Reardon, 
baritone, and Donald Chalmers, basso, 
was heard in concert recently at the 
High School Auditorium, New York. 
Mildred Graham, soprano, was the as- 
sisting artist. She was cordially receiv- 
ed by the large audience. 
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GALLO OPERA DOMINATES 
THE WEEK IN ROCHESTER 





Huge Audiences Greet Each Performance 
—Damrosch Orchestra—Present 
Gogorza as Soloist. 


RocHEsTER, Nov. 30.—The biggest 
event has been the week’s run of opera 
at the Lyceum Theater by the San 
Carlo Opera Company from Nov. 17 to 
22. The performances of favorite 
operas have drawn huge crowds, and 
several thousands were turned away at 
all of the week-end performances. Mr. 
Gallo told the writer that all records for 
financial successes at the Lyceum Thea- 
ter have been broken, so great was the 
demand for seats. The performances 
were high in quality, the best since the 
San Carlos Opera Company has been 
coming to Rochester. Among those who 
gained special praise for their work 
were Manuel Salazar, tenor, Queenie 
Mario, soprano, Romeo Boscacci, bari- 


tone, Vincente Ballester, tenor, Alice 
Homer, contralto, and others. The one 
“new” opera given was Verdi’s “La 


Forza del Destino,” on Friday evening, 
and the management had to call in the 
assistance of the police to keep the thou- 
sands who could not get seats from 
storming the doors. M. E. Wolf is still 
manager of the Lyceum Theater, the 
writer having been misinformed some 
months ago as to his resignation. 

Convention Hall was packed to the 
doors on Thanksgiving morning for the 
community thanksgiving service, in which 
the Festival Chorus, under the leader- 
ship of Oscar Gareissen, took part, giv- 
ing several anthems. The community 
singing by the audience was lead by W. 
Stanley Hawkins, the song leader. 

An event of special delight was the 
return engagement on Nov. 23 of the 
Vatican choirs, and their marvelous 
singing drew a large audience. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, made its 
first appearance here this winter, in the 
James E. Furlong Series, on Nov. 22, 
at Convention Hall, with Emilio de 
Gogorza as soloist. The audience was 
large and enjoyed the program. Mr. 
De Gogorza being enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

The Hampton Institute quartet of col- 
ored singers made two appearances in 
Rochester last week. Both recitals drew 
large and appreciative audiences. 

The new Eastman Quartet, consisting 
of Arthur Hartman, first violin, Andre 
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Polah, second violin, George Glaszman, 
viola, and Julius Herner, cellist, gave 
its first public recital at the hall of the 
Institute of Music on Nov. 24, to a cor- 
dial audience that crowded the hall. The 
quartet was assisted by Lucy Lee Gall, 
soprano, of the voice department of the 
Institute, and Alf Klingenberg, director 
of the Institute and head of the piano 
department. The ensemble work of the 
players is already good and presages 
much for the future. Both soloists gave 
excellent interpretations. 

The Symphony’ Orchestra, Ludwig 
Schenck, conductor, gave its first con- 
cert of the season at Convention Hall on 
Nov. 25. It was free, as is the custom 
for the Symphony Orchestra, and there 
was a good-sized audience. The soloist 
was Harrison Chapin, baritone, who gave 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” and a 
group of songs, with Dorothy Gillette at 
the piano. 

Harold Gleason, Rochester’s new or- 
ganist, has started a series of free Sun- 
day afternoon organ recitals at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, and gave the 
second one on Sunday last to a large au- 
dience. 

The former members of the Rochester 
Community Chorus gathered together in 
the Ad Club rooms on Nov. 21, at the 
invitation of the former conductor, Har- 
ry Barnhart, to have a reunion meeting. 


E. W. 


Lada Gives Program Assisted by Franko 
Orchestra 


Lada, the concert dancer, supported by 
a symphony orchestra conducted by 
Nahan Franko, occupied Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 5, when a large 
audience eager for novelty filled the 
house. An Indian dance to Skilton’s War 
Dance, of a boisterous order, seemed to 
be most pleasing to the audience. 
Throughout the program, including 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetique” and Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, Lada’s 
spectators gave unmistakable evidence of 
oo rapt appreciation of her interpreta- 
ions. 
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‘‘The popular tenor’s delivery of the great 
recitative air last evening was inspiring 
in the breadth of its style and the elo- 
quence of its passionate feeling.’’ 


—W. J. Henderson in the “‘Sun,” 








The newly formed Beethoven Association made its bow to the public in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on the evening of Tuesday, November 4th. 


This association is composed of a number of the most distinguished artists in 
American musical circles banded together for the purpose of giving without profit 


to themselves a series of Chamber Music 
The profits will go to aid needy musicians. 


Concerts entirely of Beethoven’s music. 


John McCormack was the first vocalist invited to join the new organization. 
He was also selected as the vocalist for the first of the series of Concerts. Harold 


Bauer, Jacques Thibaud, Louis Svecensky, Willem Willeke and Edwin Schneider 


contributed the instrumental numbers. 


“Mr. McCormack’s co-operation added much to the dis- 
tinction of the performance,’’ was the opinion of Richard Ald- 
rich of the New York Times, adding: ‘‘He sang first an ait; 
‘My Heart Is Sore Within Me,’ with its preceding recitative 
from “The Mount of Olives,’ Op. 85, an oratorio that is as 
good as unknown to most music lovers. Both the recitative 
and the air are in a dramatic style; and Mr. McCormack de- 
livered them with great intensity of expression, and with a 
diction of extraordinary clearness and significant accent.”’ 


“John McCormack making phonographic record music 
(see note below) for Sunday night audiences in the Hippo- 
drome and Mr. McCormack singing Beethoven for an audi- 
ence of the inner brotherhood of music lovers in Aeolian Hall 
do not resemble one another greatly except in physical appear- 
ance and in perfect enunciation of text,” says W. J. Henderson 
in the Sun. “The popular tenor’s delivery of the great reci- 
tative air last evening was,’ in his judgment, “‘inspiring in 
the breadth of its style and the eloquence of its passionate 
feeling.”” Mr. McCormack was less successful with ‘‘Ade- 
laide,"’ in Mr. Henderson’s estimation, ‘“‘partly because the 
song is less satisfactory in English than in German and partly 
because its sentiment is not wholly congenial to the nature of 
the singer.” 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel of the Tribune, with evident satisfac- 
tion, admitted: ‘‘It was an added pleasure to hear Mr. Mc- 
Cormack in an atmosphere of absolute music. Stiff necked 
visiting foreigners,” Mr. Krehbiel adds, ‘“‘have praised this 
tenor for his singing of Mozart and Beethoven, of Handel and 
Scarlatti. Last evening the genuine merits of Mr. McCor- 
mack’s work, his fine phrasing and breath control, pure dic- 
tion and impeccable appreciation of style shone forth with a 
brilliance sometimes a little dimmed when he appears in the 
character of a popular singer singing popular songs.” 


“Mr. McCormack never gave his vocal art to the service of 
a nobler task than he did last night,’’ declares Max Smith in 
the American. ‘The audience fully appreciated that fact,” 
adds the observant Max, “‘responding to the appeal of his 
singing with enthusiastic applause. He sang the excerpt from 
the oratorio not only with finely sustained tone, but with 
mobility of feeling and fervor.” 





**John McCormack showed his appreciation and understand- 
ing of Beethoven's art by singing ‘Jehovah, Hear Me,’ with 
excellent phrasing and true devotion,’ was the view expressed 


by H. T. Finck in the Evening Post. 


Sylvester Rawling, in the Evening World, wrote: “A rare 
treat, indeed, was Mr. McCormack’s singing of the recitative, 
‘Jehovah, Hear Me,’ and the aria, ‘My Heart is Sore Within 
Me.’ For opulence of voice, for eloquence of pronouncement, 
- — of enunciation, the like has not been heard in a long 
while. 


The singing of a Beethoven aria by John McCormack did 
not come as a surprise to Gilbert Gabriel of the Evening Sun. 
It is more than probable that Mr. Gabriel has heard Mr. Mc- 
Cormack sing a Handel or a Mozart aria at the Hippodrome 
and has watched six thousand red-blooded Americans (who 
appreciate good music and know when it is well sung) ap- 
plaud until the aria was repeated. 


Referring to his appearance in Aeolian Hall, Mr. Gabriel 
writes: ‘Into this staid first movement of the association 
seemed to creep a startling cadenza when John McCormack, 
idolized of thousands and ten thousands, came to sing Bee- 
thoven airs for the mere hundreds here. It was a gracious 
act of him, the more so because of its inconspicuousness; yet 
Mr. McCormack has never hesitated to give his Hippodrome 
hordes the best of Beethoven, Mozart and Handel, too—and 
no artist in America deserved a readier place in this initial 
programme of the association.”’ | 


Pitts Sanborn of the Globe is one of the most conscientious 
of critics and one of the ablest. While he is in this instance 
clearly outvoted, it is, however, always a pleasure to quote 
him. He presents a minority report: ‘Neither the excerpt 
from “The Mount of Olives’ nor the famous and familiar ‘Ade- 
laide’ is more than third best Beethoven, and furthermore they 
suffered last night from Mr. McCormack’s overstrenuous treat- 
ment of them. The beloved tenor is accustomed to singing 
in larger halls than Aeolian, and that fact may well account 
for his error, for he obviously sang with superb devotion. 
Moreover, he is just the man to sing “Adelaide.” That is no 
Lied, but an Italian opera aria composed by a German, and it 
needs an opera singer to do it justice. Had Mr. McCormack 
properly gauged the acoustics of the hall he would probably 
have sung it to perfection.” 








Note: (A Correction) 


When Mr. Henderson. who is generally well informed, refers to Mr. McCormack’s 
Hippodrome programs as “Phonographic Music” he makes a mistake (unconsciously of 
course) which is quite a common one in certain quarters. 

An analysis of fifteen of the most recent programs offered by Mr. McCormack at 
the Hippodrome (excluding benefit concerts and encores) shows a total of two hundred 
and three songs and arias—of this total only seventeen were of the class referred to by 
Mr. Henderson as ‘Phonographic Music.” 


MANAGEMENT: 
Charles L. Wagner 
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South Americans Intensely Interested 


") in Highest Type of Music, Mero Finds 





‘ BOVE all things,” said Yolanda 
A Méré, “please don’t end my first 

me with an ‘o’! That makes it a man’s 
ya ond I don’t want to be a man. I’m 
pie satisfied with my sex. And, do 
ou know, nine times out of ten I get the 
vasculine ending. The name does sound 
theatrical to American ears, I suppose, 
but it really is my own, or, rather, it 
was until I married an American. As 
far as Yolanda is concerned, in Hungary 
it is as commonplace a name as Mary is 


. ” 
with ince ca oe . . 
But Mme. Mér6 is not commonplace in 


any meaning of the word. Her sense of 
humor, if nothing else, would set her 
apart from the average artist. The 
pianist has only recently returned from 
a concert tour in South America, and her 
account of it is one of a series of unusual 
and amusing experiences. 

“Did you ever have a crowd of people 
try to hoist you onto their shoulders?” 


she asked. 
The interviewer searched his memory, 


but without success. 


can assure you. You can only wriggle 
like a fish out of water and kick in 
seven directions at once! I had it hap- 
pen in Mexico once, and so, when an 
audience crowded around the stage door 
after a concert in Montevideo I ‘beat it,’ 


as you say, for an automobile. 

“But isn’t it wonderful to feel that you 
have worked an audience up to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm as that? I should 
think it would be marvellous.” 

“Well, of course it is nice to feel that 
they like your playing, but personally I’d 
prefer some other sort of demonstration. 
They are demonstrative everywhere in 
South America. I was booked for con- 
certs in the Argentine, in Paraguay and 


even fill all the return dates they wanted 
in the countries further south. The audi- 
ences are very curious. If they like you 
there is no limit to their enthusiasm but 
if they don’t like you, look out! I knew 
the minute I struck the first note that 
they were going to be friendly to me. 
And that does make such a difference. 
If your audience is small or apathetic—”’ 

“But surely you never have small and 
apathetic audiences!” 

‘IT have had! Of course I have! 
What’s the use in telling lies? These 
artists who try and pretend that they 
have had the S. R. O. sign out from the 
very first time they played, how do you 
say it? They make me tired!” 

“Further proof of the un-commonplace- 
ness of Yolanda Méré!” said the inter- 
viewer to himself. “She tells the truth 
about her audiences.” 


Pleasing Everybody 


“But this time I really did have big 
houses everywhere. At my first concert 
i Buenos Aires, given for the Wagne- 
tana, the aisles were packed and the 
Staircases. I was really nervous because 
if there had been a fire I don’t know what 


a encore everyone all over the house 
yells for the particular piece he or she 
wants. It’s perfect pandemonium. The 
first time it happened to me I didn’t 
inow what to do at first. A lot of them 
talled for things by Albeniz, and my 
‘pertoire of Albeniz is exceedingly 
‘mall. Then another wanted the Bee- 
thoven sonata, Opus 111, and I had to 


“It’s a most unpleasant experience, I 


Uruguay and Brazil, but I had to cancel _ . 
all my Brazilian dates, as I couldn’t 


would have happened. When they want © 


Noted Pianist Discusses Her Concert Experiences in Mexico, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires—When the Latin Temperament Breaks Loose— 
Beethoven’s Opus lll a Reigning Favorite—The “Wagneriana” 


muster my Spanish and tell them it was 
too long. Finally I thought of something 
and they were pleased and demanded 
more. I suppose I’d be pleying there yet 
if I hadn’t explained to them that I was 
really tired, and simply had to stop. 
“About that sonata Opus 111. It was 
really very curious, the experience I had 
with it. They demanded it everywhere, 
and I could not imagine why until I was 
told that most of the pianists had their 
war horses, usually the ‘Waldstein’ or the 
‘Moonlight’ or the ‘Appassionata,’ and 





Yolanda Méro, the Pianist 


the audiences were tired of them. In 
Montevideo I had the Opus 109 on my 
program but the newspapers in announc- 
ing the concert said that although I had 
put down the 109, they knew from the 
inside that I was going to play the 111 
because I had told someone I would play 
that as well! Did you ever hear any- 
thing so amusing? Of course I had to 


play it, after all. 


“One rather pretty custom they have 
is to shower the artist with little bou- 
quets instead of handing up great big 
ones over the footlights. It’s a pretty 
custom, as I said, but if one is inclined 
to be over-plump it’s exceedingly diffi- 
cult stooping over to pick them up, be- 
cause, of course, you have to gather 
every single one or somebody’s feelings 
will be hurt. I don’t know of any better 
way to reduce if you have to! Then, they 
are all souvenir mad. I had an orange 
satin gown with a train of ostrich feath- 


ers. And do you know I came back with- 
out that train? I had given away every 
feather!” 


“Did you hear any opera in Buenos 
Aires?” 


Impressions of the Opera 


“Yes, I went to the Colon several times. 
The theater itself is magnificent, the 


foyers and staircase being exceeded only 
by those at the Paris Opéra, but I was 
disappointed in the performances them- 
selves. They still adhere to the old star 
system of having a few good singers and 
the rest second rate. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t think the really musical 
public is as much interested in opera as 
they are in concerts. The Wagneriana 
that I spoke of, for instance, is an or- 
ganization composed of all the music 
lovers in Buenos Aires and vicinity. Their 
main object is to stimulate the interest 
in Wagner, but also they stand for all 
that is best in music of all sorts. They 
commissioned me to send them an or- 
chestra and I am negotiating for one of 
the best ones in the United States to go 
there for the season next summer.” 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





PAUL REIMERS WELCOMED 
BACK TO RECITAL STAGE 





Absence of Uniquely Artistic Tenor Has 
Not Lessened His Popularity— 
Gifts Command Praise 


Paul Reimers returned to the concert 
stage on Tuesday afternoon of last week, 
after an absence of several seasons, giv- 
ing a recital at Aeolian Hall. This tenor 
has long been one of the most unique 
artistic figures in the recital field. His 
following has been large and the size of 
the attendance last week proved that his 
absence did not lessen his popularity. 
Mr. Reimer’s exquisite and finished art 
adapts itself better, it must be confessed, 
to the drawing room than to the con- 
cert hall. But the taste, the finesse, the 
delicate perfection of treatment accorded 
lyrical miniatures stand out even in so 
large an auditorium as Aeolian Hall, 
despite the slenderness of Mr. Reimer’s 
vocal resources. 

His program was scarcely of high 
value. It began with Gluck’s “O del mio 
dolce ardor” and songs by Guedron and 
Reynaldo Hahn. Chabrier’s “Petits 
Canards” and Franck’s “Procession” 
were high lights. The rest were triviali- 
ties by Barbirolli, Szule, Fourdrain, 
Guetry, Woodman, Foster, Lieurance and 
others. Mr. Reimers will in the future, 
it may be hoped, give programs of old- 
time excellence. Meanwhile, everyone is 
happy to welcome back a true artist. 

Maurice Eisner accompanied him 
cellently. Bm. F. 


ex- 
y. 





VIENNESE HEAR “BOHEME” 





Puccini’s Opera Given at the Opern- 
theater to Aid Americans 


VIENNA, Nov. 15.—A performance of 
“Bohéme,” for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Children’s Relief Action in Vienna, 
attracted a huge audience to the Opern- 
theater, when for the first time since the 
war a contemporary Italian work was 
heard. The cast included Piccaver, 
Selma Kurz and Herr Duhan. 

Exquisite and _ successful song _ re- 
citals have been given by Josef Schwarz, 
Leo Slozak, Emmy Heim, Ernst Fischer, 
Frau Debicka, Herr Kubla, Agard-Oest- 
wig, Elizabeth Schuman and Piccaver. 
Piano recitals have been given by Gert- 
rude Zerner, Grete Hintenhofer, Rudolph 
Zerkin, Paul Emerich, Victor Ebenstein, 
Alfred Blumen, Rosina Donatelli, Luise 
Wandel, and the great Moritz Rosenthal, 
who, by the way, is contemplating a trip 
to America. Many violinists have also 
been heard. 

At the Operntheater, an interesting 
performance was that of Korngold’s 
“Violanta,” splendidly done. A. #. 





Eva’ Didur Wins Triumphs in Trieste 


Eva Didur, soprano, daughter of 
Adamo Didur, and a pupil of Mme. 
Gina Viafora, of New York, recently 
made a brilliant début in Trieste, ap- 
pearing as Mimi in “Bohéme.” Bava- 
gnoli conducted. The critics were em- 
phatic in their praise of Miss Didur. 

A cablegram tells of the soprano’s 
triumph as Desdemona in “Otello.” 





Duluth Club’s 
Season Features 
Ensemble Music 





Mrs. James Wanless, President of Duluth 
Matinée Musical Club 


DULUTH, MINN., Dec. 5.—One of the 
finest concerts ever enjoyed by the music- 
lovers of this city was given last evening 
at the First M. E. Church by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. This was the second Art- 
ists’ recital given this season by the 
Matinée Musical and the assertion that 
chamber music can become a popular 
form of musical art locally was well 
proven. The audience filled the audi- 
torium and insisted on many encores. 
This is the third time the Flonzaleys 
have appeared under the auspices of the 
Matinée Musical. 

The bi-weekly programs given by the 
club this season have been planned with 
a view of emphasizing ensemble of all 
kinds, and have been unusually interest- 
ing. Much credit for the successful sea- 
son is due to Mrs. James Wanless, the 
president of the club, who is entering 
upon her second season of leadership. 

G.S. R. 





Leonore Traubman Ratzowsky, the 
daughter of Mme. Sophie Traubman, for 
many years prima donna at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, was married on 
Nov. 25, to Mortimer J. Harris, at the 
Hotel St. Regis, New York City. 
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in the breadth of its style and the elo- 
quence of its passionate feeling.’’ 


—W. J. Henderson in the ‘‘Sun.’’ 


The newly formed Beethoven Association made its bow to the public in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on the evening of Tuesday, November 4th. 


This association is composed of a number of the most distinguished artists in 
American musical circles banded together for the purpose of giving without profit 
to themselves a series of Chamber Music Concerts entirely of Beethoven's music. 


The profits will go to aid needy musicians. 


John McCormack was the first vocalist invited to join the new organization. 
He was also selected as the vocalist for the first of the series of Concerts. Harold 


Bauer, Jacques Thibaud, Louis Svecensky, Willem Willeke and Edwin Schneider 


contributed the instrumental numbers. 


“Mr. McCormack’s co-operation added much to the dis- 
tinction of the performance,’ was the opinion of Richard Ald- 
rich of the New York Times, adding: ‘‘He sang first an air, 
‘My Heart Is Sore Within Me,’ with its preceding recitative 
from “The Mount of Olives,” Op. 85, an oratorio that is as 
good as unknown to most music lovers. Both the recitative 
and the air are in a dramatic style; and Mr. McCormack de- 
livered them with great intensity of expression, and with a 
diction of extraordinary clearness and significant accent.”’ 


“John McCormack making phonographic record music 
(see note below) for Sunday night audiences in the Hippo- 
drome and Mr. McCormack singing Beethoven for an audi- 
ence of the inner brotherhood of music lovers in Aeolian Hall 
do not resemble one another greatly except in physical appear- 
ance and in perfect enunciation of text,’’ says W. J. Henderson 
in the Sun. “The popular tenor’s delivery of the great reci- 
tative air last evening was,” in his judgment, “‘inspiring in 
the breadth of its style and the eloquence of its passionate 
feeling.” Mr. McCormack was less successful with “‘Ade- 
laide.” in Mr. Henderson's estimation, “partly because the 
song is less satisfactory in English than in German and partly 
because its sentiment is not wholly congenial to the nature of 
the singer.” 


Mr. H. E. Krekbiel of the Tribune, with evident satisfac- 
tion, admitted: ‘It was an added pleasure to hear Mr. Mc- 
Cormack in an atmosphere of absolute music. Stiff necked 
visiting foreigners,” Mr. Krehbiel adds, “have praised this 
tenor for his singing of Mozart and Beethoven, of Handel and 
Scarlatti. Last evening the genuine merits of Mr. McCor- 
mack’s work, his fine phrasing and breath control, pure dic- 
tion and impeccable appreciation of style shone forth with a 
brilliance sometimes a little dimmed when he appears in the 
character of a popular singer singing popular songs.” 


“Mr. McCormack never gave his vocal art to the service of 
a nobler task than he did last night,’ declares Max Smith in 
the American. “The audience fully appreciated that fact,” 
adds the observant Max, “responding to the appeal of his 
singing with enthusiastic applause. He sang the excerpt from 
the oratorio not only with finely sustained tone, but with 
mobility of feeling and fervor.” 





Note: (A Correction) 


When Mr. Henderson. who is generally well informed, refers to Mr. McCormack’s 


‘John McCormack showed his appreciation and understand- 
ing of Beethoven's art by singing ‘Jehovah, Hear Me,’ with 
excellent phrasing and true devotion,’’ was the view expressed 


by H. T. Finck in the Evening Post. 


Sylvester Rawling, in the Evening World, wrote: “‘A rare 
treat, indeed, was Mr. McCormack’s singing of the recitative, 
‘Jehovah, Hear Me,’ and the aria, ‘My Heart is Sore Within 
Me.” For opulence of voice, for eloquence of pronouncement, 
for clarity of enunciation, the like has not been heard in a long 
while.”’ 


The singing of a Beethoven aria by John McCormack did 
not come as a surprise to Gilbert Gabriel of the Evening Sun. 
It is more than probable that Mr. Gabriel has heard Mr. Mc- 
Cormack sing a Handel or a Mozart aria at the Hippodrome 
and has watched six thousand red-blooded Americans (who 
appreciate good music and know when it is well sung) ap- 
plaud until the aria was repeated. 


Referring to his appearance in Aeolian Hall, Mr. Gabriel 
writes: ‘Into this staid first movement of the association 
seemed to creep a startling cadenza when John McCormack, 
idolized of thousands and ten thousands, came to sing Bee- 
thoven airs for the mere hundreds here. It was a gracious 
act of him, the more so because of its inconspicuousness; yet 
Mr. McCormack has never hesitated to give his Hippodrome 
hordes the best of Beethoven, Mozart and Handel, too—and 
no artist in America deserved a readier place in this initial 
programme of the association.”’ 


Pitts Sanborn of the Globe is one of the most conscientious 
of critics and one of the ablest. While he is in this instance 
clearly outvoted, it is, however, always a pleasure to quote 
him. He presents a minority report: ‘Neither the excerpt 
from “The Mount of Olives’ nor the famous and familiar “Ade- 
laide’ is more than third best Beethoven, and furthermore they 
suffered last night from Mr. McCormack’s overstrenuous treat- 
ment of them. The beloved tenor is accustomed to singing 
in larger halls than Aeolian, and that fact may well account 
for his error, for he obviously sang with superb devotion. 
Moreover, he is just the man to sing ‘Adelaide.’ That is no 
Lied, but an Italian opera aria composed by a German, and it 
needs an opera singer to do it justice. Had Mr. McCormack 
properly gauged the acoustics of the hall he would probably 
have sung it to perfection.” 


MANAGEMENT: 








Hippodrome programs as “Phonographic Music’”’ he makes a mistake (unconsciously of 
course) which is quite a common one in certain quarters. 

An analysis of fifteen of the most recent programs offered by Mr. McCormack af 
the Hippodrome (excluding benefit concerts and encores) shows a total of two hundred 


and three songs and arias—of this total only seventeen were of the class referred to by 
Mr. Henderson as “Phonographic Music.” 
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South Americans Intensely Interested 
in Highest Type of Music, Mero Finds 





Noted Pianist Discusses Her Concert Experiences in Mexico, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires—When the Latin Temperament Breaks Loose— 
Beethoven’s Opus 111 a Reigning Favorite—The “‘Wagneriana”’ 








(¢ A BOVE all things,” said Yolanda 

A Méré, “please don’t end my first 
name with an ‘o’! That makes it a man’s 
name end I don’t want to be a man. I’m 
quite satisfied with my sex. And, do 
you know, nine times out of ten I get the 
masculine ending. The name does sound 
theatrical to American ears, I suppose, 
but it really is my own, or, rather, it 
was until I married an American. As 
far as Yolanda is concerned, in Hungary 
it is as commonplace a name as Mary is 
with you.” 

But Mme. Méré is not commonplace in 
any meaning of the word. Her sense of 
humor, if nothing else, would set her 
apart from the average artist. The 
pianist has only recently returned from 
a concert tour in South America, and her 
account of it is one of a series of unusual 
and amusing experiences. 

“Did you ever have a crowd of people 
try to hoist you onto their shoulders?” 
she esked. 

The interviewer searched his memory, 
but without success. 

“It’s a most unpleasant experience, I 
can assure you. You can only wriggle 
like a fish out of water and kick in 
seven directions at once! I had it hap- 
pen in Mexico once, and so, when an 
audience crowded around the stage door 
after a concert in Montevideo I ‘beat it,’ 


as you say, for an automobile. 

“But isn’t it wonderful to feel that you 
have worked an audience up to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm as that? I should 
think it would be marvellous.” 

“Well, of course it is nice to feel that 
they like your playing, but personally I’d 
prefer some other sort of demonstration. 
They are demonstrative everywhere in 
South America. I was booked for con- 
certs in the Argentine, in Paraguay and 
Uruguay and Brazil, but I had to cancel 
all my Brazilian dates, as I couldn’t 
even fill all the return dates they wanted 
in the countries further south. The audi- 
ences are very curious. If they like you 
there is no limit to their enthusiasm but 
if they don’t like you, look out! I knew 
the minute I struck the first note that 
they were going to be friendly to me. 
And that does make such a difference. 
If your audience is small or apathetic—”’ 

“But surely you never have small and 
apathetic audiences!” 

“IT have had! Of course I have! 
What’s the use in telling lies? These 
artists who try and pretend that they 
have had the S. R. O. sign out from the 
very first time they played, how do you 
Say it? They make me tired!” 

“Further proof of the un-commonplace- 
ness of Yolanda Méré6!” said the inter- 
viewer to himself. “She tells the truth 
about her audiences.” 


Pleasing Everybody 


“But this time I really did have big 
houses everywhere. At my first concert 
in Buenos Aires, given for the Wagne- 
Tiana, the aisles were packed and the 
Staircases. I was really nervous because 
if there had been a fire I don’t know what 
Would have happened. When they want 
an encore everyone all over the house 
yells for the particular piece he or she 
Wants. It’s perfect pandemonium. The 
first time it happened to me I didn’t 
know what to do at first. A lot of them 
called for things by Albeniz, and my 
repertoire of Albeniz is exceedingly 
‘Mall, Then another wanted the Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Opus 111, and I had to 











muster my Spanish and tell them it was 
too long. Finally I thought of something 
and they were pleased and demanded 
more. I suppose I’d be pleying there yet 
if I hadn’t explained to them that I was 
really tired, and simply had to stop. 
“About that sonata Opus 111. It was 
really very curious, the experience I had 
with it. They demanded it everywhere, 
and I could not imagine why until I was 
told that most of the pianists had their 
war horses, usually the ‘Waldstein’ or the 
‘Moonlight’ or the ‘Appassionata,’ and 








Yolanda Mérdé, the Pianist 


the audiences were tired of them. In 
Montevideo I had the Opus 109 on my 
program but the newspapers in announc- 
ing the concert said that although I had 
put down the 109, they knew from the 
inside that I wes going to play the 111 
because I had told someone I would play 
that as well! Did you ever hear any- 
thing so amusing? Of course I had to 
play it, after all. 

“One rather pretty custom they have 
is to shower the artist with little bou- 
quets instead of handing up great big 
ones over the footlights. It’s a pretty 
custom, as I said, but if one is inclined 
to be over-plump it’s exceedingly diffi- 
cult stooping over to pick them up, be- 
cause, of course, you have to gather 
every single one or somebody’s feelings 
will be hurt. I don’t know of any better 
way to reduce if you have to! Then, they 
are all souvenir mad. I had an orange 
satin gown with a train of ostrich feath- 


ers. And do you know I came back with- 
out that train? I had given away every 
feather!” 


“Did you hear any opera in Buenos 
Aires?” 


Impressions of the Opera 


“Yes, I went to the Colon several times. 
The theater itself is magnificent, the 


foyers and staircase being exceeded only 
by those at the Paris Opéra, but I was 
disappointed in the performances them- 
selves. They still adhere to the old star 
system of having a few good singers and 
the rest second rate. As a matter of 
fact, I don’t think the really. musical 
public is as much interested in opera as 
they are in concerts. The Wagneriana 
that I spoke of, for instance, is an or- 
ganization composed of all the music 
lovers in Buenos Aires and vicinity. Their 
main object is to stimulate the interest 
in Wagner, but also they stand for all 
that is best in music of all sorts. They 
commissioned me to send them an or- 
chestra and I am negotiating for one of 
the best ones in the United States to go 
there for the season next summer.” 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


PAUL REIMERS WELCOMED 
BACK TO RECITAL STAGE 


Absence of Uniquely Artistic Tenor Has 
Not Lessened His Popularity— 
Gifts Command Praise 

Paul Reimers returned to the concert 
stage on Tuesday afternoon of last week, 
after an absence of several seasons, giv- 
ing a recital at Aeolian Hall. This tenor 
has long been one of the most unique 
artistic figures in the recital field. His 
following has been large and the size of 
the attendance last week proved that his 
absence did not lessen his popularity. 
Mr. Reimer’s exquisite and finished art 
adapts itself better, it must be confessed, 
to the drawing room than to the con- 
cert hall. But the taste, the finesse, the 
delicate perfection of treatment accorded 
lyrical miniatures stand out even in so 
large an auditorium as Aeolian Hall, 
despite the slenderness of Mr. Reimer’s 
vocal resources. 

His program was scarcely of high 
value. It began with Gluck’s “O del mio 
dolce ardor” and songs by Guedron and 
Reynaldo Hahn. Chabrier’s “Petits 
Canards” and _ Franck’s “Procession” 
were high lights. The rest were triviali- 
ties by Barbirolli, Szule, Fourdrain, 
Guetry, Woodman, Foster, Lieurance and 
others. Mr. Reimers will in the future, 
it may be hoped, give programs of old- 
time excellence. Meanwhile, everyone is 
happy to welcome back a true artist. 

Maurice Eisner accompanied him ex- 
cellently. BB. F. FP. 





VIENNESE HEAR “BOHEME” 


Puccini’s Opera Given at the Opern- 
theater to Aid Americans 


VIENNA, Nov. 15.—A performance of 
“Boheme,” for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Children’s Relief Action in Vienna, 
attracted a huge audience to the Opern- 
theater, when for the first time since the 
war a contemporary Italian work was 
heard. The cast included Piccaver, 
Selma Kurz and Herr Duhan. 

Exquisite and successful song re- 
citals have been given by Josef Schwarz, 
Leo Slozak, Emmy Heim, Ernst Fischer, 
Frau Debicka, Herr Kubla, Agard-Oest- 
wig, Elizabeth Schuman and Piccaver. 
Piano recitals have been given by Gert- 
rude Zerner, Grete Hintenhofer, Rudolph 
Zerkin, Paul Emerich, Victor Ebenstein, 
Alfred Blumen, Rosina Donatelli, Luise 
Wandel, and the great Moritz Rosenthal, 
who, by the way, is contemplating a trip 
to America. Many violinists have also 
been heard. 

At the Operntheater, an interesting 
performance was that of Korngold’s 
“Violanta,” splendidly done. A. F. 





Eva Didur Wins Triumphs in Trieste 

Eva Didur, soprano, daughter of 
Adamo Didur, and a pupil of Mme. 
Gina Viafora, of New York, recently 
made a brilliant début in Trieste, ap- 
pearing as Mimi in “Bohéme.” Bava- 
gnoli conducted. The critics were em- 
phatic in their praise of Miss Didur. 

A cablegram tells of the soprano’s 
triumph as Desdemona in “Otello.” 


Le 








Duluth Club’ s 
Season Features 
Ensemble Music 











Mrs. James Wanless, President of Duluth 
Matinée Musical Club 


_ DULUTH, MINN., Dec. 5.—One of the 
finest concerts ever enjoyed by the music- 
lovers of this city was given last evening 
at the First M. E. Church by the Flon- 
zaley Quartet. This was the second Art- 
ists’ recital given this season by the 
Matinée Musical and the assertion that 
chamber music can become a_ popular 
form of musical art locally was well 
proven. The audience filled the audi- 
torium and insisted on many encores. 
This is the third time the Flonzaleys 
have appeared under the auspices of the 
Matinée Musical. 

The bi-weekly programs given by the 
club this season have been planned with 
a view of emphasizing ensemble of all 
kinds, and have been unusually interest- 
ing. Much credit for the successful sea- 
son is due to Mrs. James Wanless, the 
president of the club, who is entering 
upon her second season of leadership. 


G.S. R. 





Leonore Traubman Ratzowsky, the 
daughter of Mme. Sophie Traubman, for 
many years prima donna at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, was married on 
Nov. 25, to Mortimer J. Harris, at the 
Hotel St. Regis, New York City. 
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Illustrated Lectures 


on the 


‘Lives and Works 
of 


Famous Composers, 
Painters and Sculptors” 


Also on the 


“History of Music 
and Axrt’’ 


For terms and dates apply 


Met. HARRY CULBERTSON 
1415 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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Johnson as Parsifal 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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Edward 
Johnson 


The newest addition 
to the staff of 
famous Victor artists 


When Edward Johnson made his début with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company a few 
weeks ago in the role of Count Loris Ipanov in 
‘Fedora,’ he was greeted with one of the great- 
est ovations ever given to any singer. 


From the moment this young tenor sang his 
first aria, the vast audience was fully alive to the 
fact that here was an artist of rare powers—that 
here was both a great singer and a great person- 
ality, and as the performance progressed the 
audience became more and more impressed with 
his consummate artistry. 


Such an artist almost invariably chooses to 
make records for the Victor. When he takes his 
place with the world’s greatest artists in the 
realm of opera, he also takes his place with the 
same great artists whose fame spreads still fur- 
ther on Victor Records. 


The wonderful fidelity of Victor Records 
makes this choice inevitable, and the faithful- 
ness of reproduction was so evident that John- 
son readily decided to make records for the 
Victor Company. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J. 
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Aecompanist Just as Important 
as Soloist, Says Mr. Werrenrath 


Baritone Enters Plea for Justice to the Artist’s Hard-Working 
Aide—Plain Talk to Critics and Managers 





—— — —~- 


—— 
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‘¢] AM going to tell you what I told 
a reporter out West the other day. 
I don’t want to be interviewed for the 
simple reason that I have nothing to say 
along musical lines that has not already 
been said many times over in some way 
or another,” said Reinald Werrenrath to 
the interviewer. “But I would like to 
interview you, or I should say I would 
like to ask you if you can tell me why 
the standing of an accompanist has re- 
mained apparently unimportant. Why 
hasn’t some one started a campaign to 
gain greater recognition for him? 
“Somehow both the general public and 
the musical critics have seen fit either 
to neglect the accompanist, or to give 
him but a cursory newspaper notice to 
the effect that ‘excellent accompani- 


ments were supplied by So and So,’ or 
‘the usual artistic support was given the 
singer by,’ etc. Even praise such as 
this is the exception and not the rule. 
Now that is not fair,” said the baritone 
with decided emphasis; “‘the accompanist 
is just as important as the artist and 
supplies fully fifty per cent of the en- 
iertainment. He often works much hard- 
er than the average singer, because he 
plays for many and he must know the 
répertoires of all. In fact, there are 
times when I think the accompanist’s 
task is even harder, for he adjusts his 
mood, tempo and interpretation to that 
of the artist, and it is a rare case when 
two singers interpret alike. 

“To my way of thinking, the accom- 
panist is as important to the singer as 
the accompaniment is to the song. Nat- 
urally, one is of no value without the 
other, except perhaps on rare occasions 
when a song is done a cappella. 

“T realize the great importance of the 
support and comfort of a good accom- 
panist, especially when I am on the road 
and have to take some local man recom- 
mended by the local manager of a small 
town as ‘just as good.’ A mediocre per- 
son of this sort makes one realize the 
worth of a talented man. Many times I 
have heard an excellent singer and artist 
mar his entire performance because of 
the lack of support at the piano. Noth- 
ing is more disconcerting than an ac- 
companist who isn’t incisive in-his play- 











Photo by Arnold Genthe 








For Dates, Etc., Address: MISS DAVIES, 11 West 83rd St., 
New York City 





ing, careful in his rhythm, tender in 
tone, and above all, judicious in his use 
of rubato. All the nuances and detailed 
work of years of effort on the part of a 
singer count for nothing if there isn’t 
the understanding of it by the accom- 
panist and the support that goes with 
this understanding. 


“Why Are They Neglected?” 


“When an accompanist has reached a 
point of excellence in his work, that a 
number of our present day men are rec- 
ognized for, why are they neglected by 





Reinald Werrenrath, Noted Baritone 


the critics? Why are they neglected by 
the manager who headlines the artist 
and puts the accompanist’s name at the 
bottom of the program merely ‘as play- 
ing for Mr. X’? The weight of the suc- 
cess of the performance falls equally on 
the shoulders of the man at the piano 
and the man in front of it, and his name 
should therefore appear with the sing- 
er’s. Whenever I have the opportunity 
I ask to have Mr. Spier’s name placed 
immediately after mine, and not at the 
end with ‘The so and so piano used.’ 





PENELOPE 
DAVIES 


Canadian-American 


Dramatic Mezzo 


SCORES IN TORONTO IN 
RECITAL FOR WOMEN’S 
MUSICAL CLUB 


Hector Charlesworth in Toronto 
“Saturday Night”: “Miss Davies cap- 
tivated her audience not only by the 
appealing quality of her voice, but 
also by the charm of her personality 
as well, and will be sure of a warm 
welcome when she returns to To- 
ronto.” 


E. R. Parkhurst in Toronto “Globe,” 
Nov. 29, 1919: “The singer made a 
very favorable impression, her style 
being gracious and her voice sweet. 
She rendered her music with intelli- 
gent appreciation of its character.” 
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SONCS THAT CHEERED THE BOYS 
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After all, an accompanist is more than 
an ‘also ran,’ if I may express myself in 
the vernacular. 

“An accompanist reminds me of a 
physician who spends years of hard 
work in utter oblivion as an interne, who 
practices many hours a day, week in and 
week out, and who, when he eventually 
graduates has a difficult time establish- 
ing himself in his profession. The young 
doctor or pianist is one of a great army 
of students whose graduation seems to 
mean nothing. It is only after many 
years of struggle, and often not then, 
does he gain recognition. It is true that 
singers also have a difficult time reach- 
ing the heights, but when they do attain 
the much sought for position in the mu- 
sical world, their success is heralded and 
acknowledged by the public and press 
alike. Not so with the accompanist. He 
is lucky if he gets a line out in Punxa- 
tawney not to mention in a big town 
newspaper. 

“There are too many excellent accom- 
panists available to-day who deserve to 
be honored for an exceptional art, which 
has come only after years of hard earn- 
est work. Men like Frank La Forge, 
André Benoist, Kurt Schindler, Richard 
Hageman, Walter Golde, Samuel Chotzin- 
off, Coenraad Bos, Harry Spier and 
others. Their names should appear in 
big letters with the artists at the top of 
the program, and they should be given 
credit on the same bas‘s as the person 
they are playing for. The artists could 
help the cause of the accompanist to a 
great extent if they made the effort, but 
the manager, and more especially the 
critic, is the person to do the real work. 

“The accompanist is the one profes- 
sional who does the greatest amount of 
work with least amount of recognition 
and usually with the least remuneration. 
It is difficult to raise the standard of 
accompanying because there is no in- 
centive for the student who selects this 
particular profession. I wish I could 
join my friend, Walter Damrosch, and 
encourage young American accompan- 
ists as he is doing with woodwind in- 
strumentalists. Possibly some one will 
come along with enough money who ean 
and will emulate Mr. Damrosch. In the 
meantime, I want to appeal to my mu- 
sical confreres to join me in doing all 
they can to boost the deserving man at 
the piano.” 


TO GIVE BALLAD SERIES 


Frederic Warren Concerts Will Feature 
Well Known Artists 


Frederic Warren, noted vocal instruc- 
tor, who has established himself in New 
York since the war, has put forward a 
concert plan which he calls the “Frederic 
Warren Ballad Concerts,” to be given 
this season at Aeolian Hall on five Mon- 
day afternoons, beginning Jan. 26 and 
continuing once a month till May. The 
word “ballad” is to be understood in the 
broad sense, meaning neither the type of 
composition that is strictly a ballad like 
those of Loewe, nor the cheap senti- 
mental things, but a wide range of many 
rarely heard, as well as favorite, folk- 
song's, traditional airs, operatic arias and 
songs from old and modern masters. It 
is Mr. Warren’s desire to make these 
concerts a permanent feature. 

Thus far Mr. Warren has engaged to 
appear in his concerts Alma_ Beck, 
Eleanor Spencer, Marjorie Squires, 
Nevada Van der Veer, Mme. Olga War- 
ren, Irene Williams, Harry Anderton, 
Herbert Dittler, Graham McNamee, Reed 
Miller, Cornelius Van Vliet, Reinhold 
Warlich, Walter Greene, Francis Moore 
and John Warren Erb. He will also 
appear at the concerts himself. 








Kathryn Meisle Praised as Soloist for 
Criterion Society 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, was soloist 
for the Criterion Society at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, on Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 5. Miss Meisle, who is a pupil of 
William S. Brady, was heard in the 
aria “Una Voce Poco Fa” from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” accomplishing with 
distinguished results the feat of singing 
it in the key in which it was originally 
composed by Rossini. She also sang a 
group of American songs and was en- 
cored. The exceptional range of her 
voice, its flexibility as demonstrated in 
the Rossini aria, and its beautiful qual- 
ity won her a brilliant success. 


JANACOPULOS SINGS 
GEM> BY STRAVINSKY 


Four Humorous Bits by Rus- 
sian, Arresting Feature 

of Her Program 

That Igor Stravinsky appreciates 
that brevity is indeed the soul of wit was 
demonstrated in his four new 
which Vera Janacopulos introduced at 
her second New York recital of this sea- 
son at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday after- 
ncon, Dec. 10. Assisted by an octet of 
strings and winds Messrs. Tinlot, Pol- 
lain, Schmitt, Tivin, Possell, Mathieu, 
Grisez and Letellier, conducted by George 
Barrere, Miss Janacopulos closed her 
program with these four bits of Strav- 
insky’s vaunted genius and delighted her 
audience with them. The titles of those 
minute-and-a-half pieces are “Kornilo,” 
“Natashka,” “The Colonel” and “The 
Old Man and the Beggars” the last of 
the four impressing us as the finest. 
They are first cousins of the pieces of the 
same composer which the Flonzaley 
Quartet has played here, fleeting scraps 
of brilliant humor, pictured in tone with 
all the skill that we have come to know 
in the composer of “Petrouchka.” Ultra 
in idiom, they were remarkably sung— 
there are few singers who can undertake 
them—and deftly played. At their con- 
clusion the audience applauded so ardent- 
ly that the entire group was repeated. 

Miss Janacopulos chose Chopin’s 
“Lithuanian Song” and his “Si j’etais I’ 
Oiseau,” Greig’s “A Swan” and “Prime- 
vere’ as her opening group, and scored 
in new French songs by Perilhou and 
Huré as her second. Her art is a very 
beautiful one, an art thoroughly suffused 
with the understanding that the singer’s 
duty is first and last to interpret the 
message of the composer. She did ex- 
quisite singing in Fauré’s “Les Roses 
d’Ispahan” and “Clair de Lune,’ Du- 
pare’s “L’Invitation au Voyage” and De- 
bussy’s “Fantoches,” though the tempo 
at which she sang the last-named song 
seemed a bit too rapid. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “In Silent Woods” she delivered 
entrancingly and in  Moussorgsky’s 
dramatic “The Commander” she won 
little short of an ovation. To our mind, 
however, it is a man’s song, in feeling, 
in content and in the amount of tone 
which it requires to fulfill the composer’s 
intentions. 

Miss Janacopulos had rounds of ap- 
plause after every group. She deserved 
it all, for she is beyond questioning one 
of the most interesting recitalists of our 
day. 

Marguerite Challet was her able ac- 
companist. 
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RYBNER 


Former Head of Department of Music, Colum- 

bia University, will accept a limited number 

of talented pupils in 
PIANO—COMPOSITION—ORCHESTRATION 
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THIS SEASON WILL BE MISCHA ELMAN’S LAST TOUR IN AMERICA FOR A NUMBER OF YEARS 
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RUSSIAN COMPOSER-PIANIST 


DUPLICATES 
HIS SUCCESS 
OF LAST SEASON 





CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
(W. L. Hubbard), Nov. 2, 1919 


Mr. Prokofieff is an interesting figure in the 
music world and his two appearances here in 
recital were productive of an exhilaration and 
a pleasure that the majority of piano recitals 
do not afford. He grips attention the moment 
he appears on the stage and he does not loosen 
it until he has completed his performance. 

To analyze the power he exerts is not wholly 
easy. There is personality there, but it is the 
most unobtrusive kind so far as any deliberate 
exploitation of it is concerned. His stage man- 
ner is entirely unusual. 

I know of no pianist now before the public 
who sits so quietly at the instrument as does 
this young Russian. And yet there is no effect 
or dynamic climax impossible to him. He has 
tremendous force in his hands, and the left 
is fully as marvelous as is the right. Tech- 
nical difficulties seem not to exist for him and 
he overcomes them with a quietness and ease 
that verge on the uncanny. Few players that 
the present or the past generation of concert- 
goers have heard have distinguished and artic- 
ulated the musical phrase with such clarity and 
precision, few have been able to make a melody 
set for the left hand ring out with as close 
similarity to the one the right hand has just 
voiced as he does. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
(Grenville Vernon), Oct. 13, 1919 


At his concert yesterday afternoon, 
Prokofieff discoursed Bach 
Beethoven and Chopin as if he were 
any ordinary Hofmann or Paderewski. 
Moreover, his discourse was well tem- 
pered, clear, reticent, serene. 

His playing of the Bach “French 
Suite” would have endeared him to a 
generation who had never heard of 
Scriabine or any of the later moderns. 


Serge 








It was playing of a high order of beauty, 
rhythmic, gracious, exquisite in balance 
and proportion. Beautifully, too, did he 


give the three “Country Dances” of 
Beethoven. He then played the Schu- 
mann F sharp minor sonata to general 
satisfaction. Mr. Prokofieff is a pianist 
of a rare talent. 
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Other New York and Chicago Notices: 


NEW YORK TIMES (Richard Aldrich), 
Oct. 13, 1919 

Serge Prokofieff, the Russian pianist, reappeared be- 
fore an audience in which his own countrymen were 
numerous in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. He 
played Bach’s melodious suite with simplicity and grace 
such as belongs to it, and he found delightful expres- 
sion for Beethoven’s little pieces. 
NEW YORK SUN (W. J. Henderson) 

Oct. 13, 1919 

Mr. Prokofieff’s reading was beautiful in line and 
color, the interpretation indeed of an artist capable of 
entering deeply into moods foreign to his own. The per- 
formance was an interesting disclosure of the pianist’s 
breadth of vision. His own compositions again brought 
forward his fondness for the witchery of beating 
rhythms. 
NEW YORK WORLD 

It was a fine performance and enjoyed by a big au- 
dience. 


THE MORNING TELEGRAPH (John Raftery) 
Oct. 13, 1919 
It’s like witnessing a good play hearing Prokofieff 
for he is something of a dramatist both in his aware- 
ness of dramatic argument and climax as well as in 
his ability to project values with originality and unfor 
gettable effect. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS (Maurice Rosenfeld) 
Oct. 29, 1919 
Prokofieff fascinates in his playing by his crisp, clean- 
cut technical brilliance, by a breezy style, and by a 
straight-forward manner 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE (W. L. Hubbard) 
Oct. 29, 1919 
It would seem that any one hearing him play even 
the most startling and original of his own creations 


for the piano could but. discern a musicianship an: 
pianistic skill which would make possib’e to him 
effective presentment of any work of any school. 

As a pianist he is astoundingly equipped technica! 
and in every phase shows himself a musician w! 
grasp of the minutest detail as well as the broadest « 
line of the composition presented is supreme. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
(Herman Devries), Oct. 29, 19 


It was good to hear my prophetic hope realized 
night at Serge Prokofieff’s second recital in Kin 
Hall. 

The fundamentals of his training leave nothing 
desired. There is something absolutely fanatic, 
shakably precise, in the irresistible power and dri 
his rhythm, as there is undoubted power in the ins 
solidity of his technique and beauty in the caress of 
cantabile touch 
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MUSIC IN PROVIDENCE 


‘ulist Choristers, Ida Davenport and 
Greta Torpadie Heard. 

PROVIDENCE, Dec. 13.—Father Finn 

his Paulist choristers gave a con- 

in Infantry Hall recently, with 

hn Finnegan, tenor, and Master Billy 


-obst, soprano, as soloist. Chorus and 


sisting artists were excellently re- 
ved. Ida Davenport, soprano, assisted 
Richard Hageman, accompanist, gave 


Davenport, whose voice is of exceptional 
beauty, should, with added experience, 
make an enviable name for herself. A 
recital by that excellent interpretive art- 
ist, Greta Torpadie, filled Churchill 
House recently to hear a program of ex- 
cellence in which she was assisted by 
Harold Spencer, accompanist, and Salva- 
tore de Stefano, harpist. Marguerite 
Paradis, soprano, pupil of Arthur Hyde, 
gave an excellent program to an ap- 
preciative audience here recently. Re- 
cent programs were given by the Chopin 


HUGHES-BEDDOE RECITAL 


Pianist and Contralto Please Audience 
At Horace Mann Auditorium 


Under the auspices of the Arts and 
Science Institute of Columbia University 
Edwin Hughes, pianist, and Mabel Bed- 
doe, contralto, appeared in joint recital 
at the Horace Mann Auditorium on the 
evening of Dec. 11. Grieg’s Ballade was 
Mr. Hughes’s first offering. A Chopin 
group followed, including Valse, Op. 64, 


recital at the Strand Theater. Miss 
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in her NEW YORK RECITAL at AXOLIAN HALL, Nov. 24, 1919 


Photo by Mishkin 


RICHARD ALDRICH 
in the NEW YORK TIMES, November 25, 1919: 


Mme. Florence Hinkle’s Recital 


Mme. Florence Hinkle prepared a great pleasure for 
lovers of good singing in her recital in A®olian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. There are few voices now to be 
heard on the concert stage more beautiful, more fully 
equalized, more artistically managed in all the technical 
details of the art; few singers with more intelligence, 
more genuine musical feeling, more understanding of 
the spirit and the style of what she sings, and capacity 
to embody them in an interpretation. The limitations 
which recital-givers still impose upon themselves in the 
selection of programs operated to the disadvantage of 
Mme. Hinkle’s program in fullness and variety of beauty. 
[here were, however, a number of interesting songs 
‘pon it. Among which the new ones considerably out- 
numbered the older, and not a few of them were deserv- 
ing of the rich resources of voice and art that she be- 
stowed upon them. 

_ She began with a finely reposeful and expressive per- 
‘ormance of Handel’s air, “Angels Ever Bright and 
“air,” with its preceding recitative from the oratorio 
of “Jephtha.” Her second group consisted of four airs 
“in the old style,” as they are entitled, by Stefano Do- 
iaudy, a name new to New York programs; the owner 

{ it is an Italian, a Neapolitan, of middle age, whose 

ge probably enabled him to breast the tide of the mod- 
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ern movement, and to write with simplicity and freedom, 

now grave, now gay, transparently vocal and melo- = 
dious, and not oppressively antique in the “old style.” 

He will doubtless have to incur the charge of lacking 
originality in so writing; but there is nevertheless 
something of distinction in these four songs, and Mme. 
Hinkle’s full-throated and expressive delivery gave them 

all their value. 

A new song by the Frenchman Felix Fourdrain, “Celle i 
que je préfére,” a bit of the lighter French style touched 
charmingly with a bit of Japanese local color, she had 
to repeat, as she had to “I] Passa,” by A. Orsini, French, 
but a little more conventionally so. Mme. Hinkle gave 
two groups of American and English songs, among EA 
which there were again several new ones. Mrs. Beach’s = <2! 
seriously felt “Ah, Love, but a Day”; John Powell’s =| 
“Heartsease,” Cyril Scott’s gay and restlessly modulat- 
ing “Time o’ Day” were of outstanding interest. The 
beautiful art of Mme. Hinkle was supported by the ex- 
cellent accompaniments of Mr. Francis Moore. 


W. J. HENDERSON 
in the NEW YORK SUN, November 25, 1919: Si 


Florence Hinkle, soprano, gave a song recital yester- 
day afternoon in AXolian Hall. Her program demon- = <<, 
strated that despite the timidity about singing German rsa 
songs, even in English, now affecting so many singers, 23H 
it was possible to arrange a list combining something =<, 
of novelty with much of interest. The popular soprano =! 
found material well worthy of her art in four airs in 
old style composed by a young Italian named Stefano 
Donaudy, whose imitations of the manner and man- 
nerisms of his forerunners did not detract from the gen- 
eral originality of his conceptions. His songs disclosed 
fancy and sentiment with a pretty turn for melody. Fj 

A new song by Bryceson Treharne, one by Francis | 
Moore, who played the excellent accompaniments of the 
afternoon; another by David Guion and a new negro 
spiritual, “Oh didn’t it rain,’ arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh, were heard in the last group. Miss Hinkle was in 
command of her vocal resources yesterday and she be- 
gan her recital with a very admirable delivery of 
“Angels ever bright and fair.” Her singing was as) [62 
usual good in tone, style and taste. | 


PAUL MORRIS 
in the NEW YORK HERALD, November 25, 1919: 
Miss Hinkle in Unusual Songs a 


More prominent musicians than are usually seen at ¥:; 
song recitals heard Miss Florence Hinkle sing a _ pro- Feat 
gram of unusual songs at AZolian Hall yesterday. She 23 
is one of the foremost American sopranos, and excels in 
oratorio as well as on the concert stage. Added to a 
voice of exceptional beauty, she has a carefully polished 
musical style and fine taste. She sang remarkably well, 
Several of her new numbers she had to repeat. Among 
these were Fourdrain’s “Celle que Je Préfére” and 
Orsini’s “Il Passa.” 

An interesting group contained four airs in old style 
by Stefano Donaudy. They were not strikingly original 
or thrilling, but pleased. 

Among the present day Englishmen, no song com- 
poser compares with Cyril Scott. Few of his songs are 
sung here, yet those few are exquisite examples of mod- 
ern writing for the voice. Mr. Scott has leanings toward = 
Debussy, and the latest school of French music, but he 
also has a touch all his own. Miss Hinkle sang a new 
work, his “Time o’ Day,” a charming little number. = 

American songs of John Powell, H. T.. Burleigh and =~. 
others were sung with as much care and artistry as the Fi 
works which bore names of European composers. 
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onaise, Op. 53; then Fannie Dillon’s 
“The Desert” and “Birds at Dawn.” Mr. 
Hughes’s own Concert Paraphrase on 
the Strauss “Wiener Blut” waltz con- 
cluded his offerings. He won much ap- 
plause and gave two encores. 

Miss Beddoe sang Massenet’s “Les 
Larmes”’: Debussy’s “Beau Soir’’: 
lourdrain’s “Alger le Soir’; a group of 
three songs in ms. by Rosalie Hausman, 
Ethel Hier and Otto Wick, and two 
Hebridean folk-songs by Margery Ken- 
nedy-Fraser. Buzzi-Peccia’s “‘Under the 
Green Wood Tree” was given a most 
pleasing interpretation. Other program 
numbers were “The Rose and the Night- 
ingale”’ and Woodman’s “Love’s. in 
My Heart.” As encores, Miss Beddoe 
sang La Forge’s “I Came With a Song” 
and Marguerite Lang’s “Mavourneen.” 
Henry Oliver Hirt played intelligent 
accompaniments. A fair-sized but appre- 
ciative audience greeted the two artists. 


J.A.S. 


Mme. Volavy Presents Novelties in Her 
Recital of Slavic Music 


Marguerite Volavy, Bohemian pianist, 
offered an evening of Slavic music at 
Aeolian Hall on Dee. 4. An artist of 
much dignity, she brought interpretive 
and artistic poise into her playing, 
which, though not brilliant, was distinct- 
ly interesting. Mme. Volavy introduced 
in her program two works new to Amer- 
ica. The first of these, Sonata Op. 9, by 
Bortkiewicz, was a work of little indi- 
viduality, assuming a momentary inter- 
est in the Presto, somehat, however, 
reminiscent of Brahms. The second new 
offering was five numbers from a Slova- 
kian Suite by Novak; less pretentious, 
they were far more delightful, and char- 
acteristically colorful. For the rest, the 
pianist included a group of Chopin and 
works of Dvorak and Smetana, admira- 
bly interpreted. F.G. 


Four Artists Delight Bloomfield, N. J. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J., Nov. 29.—Mar- 
guerite Ringo, soprano; Emma Gilbert, 
contralto; Charles Hart, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, bass, appeared on Nov. 24 for 
the First Presbyterian Church Guild in 
an excellent concert. Opening the pro- 
gram with the quartet from “Rigoletto” 
the four singers were heard to advantage 
in a fine program. Miss Ringo sang an 
air from Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
and with Mr. Hart a duet by Lohr in 
admirable style. For Mr. Hart there 
was an aria from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
while Miss Gilbert won favor in songs 
by Burleigh, Fisher, Ferrata and Huer- 
ter and in a duet with Mr. Patton. Mr. 
Patton delighted his hearers in songs by 
German, Foster, Burleigh, del Riego and 
Vanderpool. The singers closed the pro- 
gram in Perey French’s cycle “A Kerry 
Courtin’,” which they gave brilliantly. 
Helen Wolverton was the able accom- 
panist. 





Parker and Phelps Honored by New 
Haven Symphony 


NEW HAVEN, Dec. 1.—Prof. Horatio 
W. Parker was. elected conductor 
emeritus of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra at the annual meeting, while 
Prof. William Lyons Phelps was _ re- 
elected president. Prof. David Stanley 
Smith is to be the active conductor, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Prof. Parker, 
who has been its leader since 1894. Prof. 
Phelps, in his annual message, said: 
“Those of you who read that admirable 
weekly, MUSICAL AMERICA—and every 
one who loves music ought to read it—are 
aware of the constantly growing hunger 
for good music shown in nearly every 
locality of the United States.” He also 
expressed the hope that New Haven 
would some day have an endowed sym- 
phony. | a 2 


Amy Ellerman, Fleming Trio and Coxe 
Appear in Grand Forks, N. D. 


GRAND Forks, N. D., Dec. 5.—Amy 
Ellerman, the New York contralto, and 
the Fleming Sisters Trio, assisted by 
Calvin Coxe, tenor, were heard in an in- 
teresting concert of Edison re-creations, 
Nov. 18. Both soloists and trio were 
cordially received. 


Lucy Gates Heard by Large Audience 
in Spartanburg 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. Nov. 12.—The ap- 
pearance of Lucy Gates here on Monday 
evening brought a large audience to Con- 
verse College. Miss Gates, ably accom- 
panied by Mrs. L. L. Wharton, presented 
a well chosen program and one well 
adapted .to fine display of ae + hee 
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“A signal artistic success in her song recital at Carnegie Hall, on November 18th” 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 




















The Herald: ~ a | 
‘Her singing has an intimate charm and perhaps 
her intimate program would have been more enjoy- 
able in a smaller auditorium, but Miss Miller could 
not have packed her audience into Aeolian Hall.”’ 


ROSALIE MILLER GIVEN WELCOME IN 
CARNEGIE HALL 


The American: 


‘In English, which she employed in a group of songs 
by Schumann and Wolf, her diction was remarkably 
distinct and intelligible. One of her most delightful 
contributions was the former composer's ingratiat- 
ingly naive ‘Snowbells,’ which she repeated.” 


The Evening Post: 


“Miss Miller is a musician. She controls her 
breath well in the matter of phrasing. Perhaps her 
most successful song in every particular was George 
Hue’s gay and arch ‘Le Passant,’’ which Miss Miller 
sang with appropriate charm. Her diction is excellent, 
one of her greatest gifts.” 











From the New York Daily Papers 
of November 19, 1919 





The Tribune: 


‘The purity and color of Rosalie Miller’s voice and 
the intelligence of her interpretations prove her an 
artist of no mean order.” 


The Morning Telegraph: 


‘Her remarkably fresh and virile soprano in a 
wise selection of lyrics may have amazed those who 
heard her for the first time. But already she has 
enlisted a goodly following of her own, and the 
remarkably fine qualities of her voice, the crisp clarity 
and opulent color of it, are already known and prized. 
Yesterday she was in exceptionally brilliant voice and 
spirit, and her recital was not only an emphatic per- 
sonal and artistic success, but it proved to be an enter- 
tainment of very high order.”’ 


The Times: 


“One of Rosalie Miller’s excellent qualities is a 
clear enunciation. Her style in the interpretation of 
three Haendel arias was excellent.” 


The Mail: 


‘She won her audience in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon, making it feel that her heart was gay, 
through the varied demands of an interesting and dif- 
ficult program. Miss Miller’s voice has a depth and 
fulness, a new quality that gave fresh charm to all 
her songs. She has a natural sense of rhythm, a splen- 
did instinct for interpretation that never fails to give 
pleasure.” 


The World: 


“Miss Miller has a voice of pleasing quality and 
interprets with taste.”’ 


ROSALIE MILLER RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE 
PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH 
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Three Days’ Musical Campaign Arouses 
Civic and Community Life of Lancaster 


Dr. John C. Freund, as Guest of City, Finds a Hearty and Widespread Response to His Plea 
for Democratization of Music—Mass Meeting, Banquet, Addresses in Large Industrial 
Plant, Before Clubs and High Schools Enlivening Features of Festival 


ANCASTER, PA., Dec. 10.—Unique 
L in local musical annals was the visit 
to Lancaster of Dr. John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA and presi- 
lent of the Musical Alliance, who was 
the guest of the city during the three 
lays of music on Dec. 3, 4 and 5. Great 
interest had been aroused in his coming 
by articles in the local press. 

“His visit was most unusual in that for 
probably the first time in the city’s his- 
tory the cause of music was presented 
not only to music lovers, but to repre- 
sentatives of the civic and educational 
life of the city. The festival is past, 
but there will linger long with those who 


were privileged to hear Dr. Freund, the 
memory of this veteran musical edu. 
cator who for nearly half a century has 
labored to put music in its rightful place 
in the nation. 

Dr. Freund was invited to the Red 
Rose city by the Industrial Music Asso- 
ciation of Lancaster, but he was wel- 
comed by not only members of the musi- 
cal fraternity but by civic and educa- 
tional authorities as well. He arrived 
in Laneaster on Tuesday, Dec. 2, was 
met by a committee, among whom were 
Oliver S. Schaeffer, representing the 
Mayor, local business men, musicians, 
and members of the press. He was es- 
corted to the New Brunswick Hotel, 
built on the site of an o!d hostelry from 
the baleony of which, in 1861, Abraham 
Lincoln addressed the people on his way 
to his first inauguration. Here, too, 
James Buchanan was welcomed to his 
Lancaster home after his_ presidency. 
Here, too, Horace Greeley spoke in 1872, 
and Gen. Winfield Hancock in 1880 made 
a memorable address. So did Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912, when he was the can- 
didate for a third term as head of the 
Progressive party. 


Stirring Address at High School 


Dr. Freund’s initial address was de- 
livered on Wednesday morning before 
the student body and faculty of the 
Lancaster Boys’ High School. Following 
the customary morning exercises, and 
singing under the lead of Miss Humphre- 
vile, supervisor of music, the speaker 
was introduced by Dr. H. B. Work, su- 
perintendent of public instruction, who 
alluded to Dr. Freund’s long career as an 
editor and educator. 

Dr. Freund made a stirring address to 
the young people, which treated of other 
subjects besides music. He particularly 
emphasized that it was not what they 
could do for music, but what music could 
do for them, in helping them in their 
future life and in any career upon which 
they might engage. His important 
points were aptly illustrated with humor- 
ous anecdotes which appealed greatly to 
his youthful audience. At the close of 
his address two cheer leaders mounted 
to the platform and the high school 
auditorium rang as 500 boys cheered lus- 
tly for their distinguished guest. 

Speaks to Factory Employees 
: At noon he visited the Hamilton watch 
factory, the home of one of America’s 


most famous timepieces. This factory is 
4 model of its kind, and is inclosed in a 





fine park. For half an hour Dr. Freund 
talked to the employees on the value of 
music not alone in the home but in the 
factory, how it can be made an aid to 
workers, particularly at a time when 
through the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery the work of the individual 
was becoming more and more monoton- 
ous. The employees were greatly inter- 
ested in his talk, and had a brief sing 
under the leadership of A. H. Eyles. 

At 1.30 Dr. Freund, being introduced 
by Dr. H. B. Work, addressed the girls 
at the Stevens High School and listened 
to a program of songs rendered in his 
honor by the students under the direc- 
tion of Margaret Humphreville, super- 
visor of music. 

At the close of his address, which 
was much on the lines of his previous 
one at the boys’ school, the girls gave 
him an ovation. 

The second day of the festival was 
marked by four important meetings. At 
a community luncheon given at the Iris 
Club under the auspices of the local 
branch of the Emergency Aid, covers 
were laid for more than a_ hundred 
guests. Dr. Freund was one of the chief 
speakers. His audience comprised a 
group of representative women of the 
city and county, who are keenly inter- 
ested in all that pertains to community 
welfare. 


Women’s New Responsibility 


In his address Dr. Freund spoke par- 
ticularly of the tremendous responsibil- 
ity which rested upon the women, owing 
to the destruction of male life in the 
great world war. He gave as his opinion 
that if reconstruction was to be made 
on a higher and nobler plane. it would 
be due to the idealism and self-sacrifice 
of the women. 

Singing was a feature of the luncheon, 
under the leadership of William H. Trost 

Later in the afternoon Dr. Freund 
spoke before the students of the Re- 
formed Theological Seminary, emphasiz- 
ing the influence which a minister may 
wield for the uplift of music in his 
parish. 

A brief but eloquent address on the 
subject of improving the music _ in 
churches was given by the Rev. Dr. Paul 
Leinbach, editor of the Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


Notable Gathering at Banquet 


At 6 o’clock a banquet was given in 
Dr. Freund’s honor at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick. This was attended by the leading 
members of the musical profession and 
of the music trade. Among them were 
Prof. Paul Beck, State Supervisor of 
Music, President Bond. of the Weaver 
Piano & Organ Co. of York Pa. Dr. 
Freund spoke for half an hour on the 
progress of music in this country and 
told several witty stories to illustrate 
how, if we were to be a musical nation in 
the true sense, we must begin with 
music in the public schools, and how im- 
possible it is to make a community mu- 
sical by injecting into it a symphony 
orchestra when it was not prepared to 
support such. He also spoke of the need 
of music teachers and musicians in any 
locality to drop their differences, their 
jealousies and get together, realizing 
that their great struggle is not with one 
another but to contend with the ignor- 
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ance and indifference of many. He re- 
ferred also to the old Calvinistic doc- 
trine which regarded music as a thing of 
evil, to illustrate one of the various in- 
fluences which the pioneers of music had 
to combat in their endeavor to instil a 
love for music in the hearts of the Eng- 
lish speaking people. 
Enthusiastic Mass Meeting 

The last public meeting of the festival 
was held at 8 o’clock in the high school 
auditorium, which was crowded to the 
doors. Five hundred children were 
massed in the galleries to aid in a com- 
munity sing. Music was furnished by 
Meyers’ orchestra, which also rendered 
a number of selections at the banquet. 
Several choruses were sung by the whole 
audience, under the direction of William 
H. Trost, with Walter Fickes at the 
piano. Later the school children sang 
under the direction of Miss Humphre- 
ville. On the platform besides Dr. 
Freund were members of the _ school 
board, Dr. Paul Leinbach and Prof. Paul 
E. Beck, State Supervisor of Music, 
who had come over from Harrisburgh 
particularly for this occasion, as had a 
deputation from York, Pa., from_ the 
Weaver Piano & Organ Co., led by W. S. 


Bond, secretary of the company. Dr. H. 
M. J. Klein presided. He introduced Dr. 
Freund in a_ brief but appreciative 


speech. 
Prof. Beck’s Warm Tribute 


Preceding the principal address, Prof. 
Beck paid a warm tribute to the splen- 
did work that was done by Dr. Freund 
for the betterment of musical conditions 
in this country. He gave a somewhat 
detailed account of his activities and of 
the important results that had come 
from them, among which was the decla- 
ration of the musical independence of 
the United States. 

He was followed by Dr. Leinbach of 
Philadelphia, who in a short address 
made a strong plea for the campaign 
for the use of better music, especially 
in the churches and Sunday schools. 


Dr. Freund’s Address Applauded 


“Not what you can do for music, but 
what music can do for you,” was the 
striking challenge flung out by Dr. 
I'reund in his masterly address on 
“Democratizing Music.” Music, he said, 
did not begin as an art but originated 
out of the mass soul, and was at last 
coming into its own in this country and 
it remained for Americans to give proper 
recognition to American musicians and 
composers, but on the merits. 

Much of his address was taken up 
with a forcible and most interesting dis- 
cussion of the rise and progress of music 
and the musical industries in this coun- 
try. He also threw the limetight on 
Kurope and briefly sketched the actual 
conditions there, stating emphatically 
that it was no longer necessary to go 
there for a musical education. 


Makes Plea for Music Hall 


In one part of his address he urged 
the erection of a community music and 
recreation hall, as a most fitting tribute 
to the dead soldiers and sailors of the 
world war. This subject was empha- 
sized at the lunch on Friday of the Ki- 
wanis Club, when the educator met the 
leading business men of the city. Music 
as a remedial measure in the present 
labor unrest was urged and a strong 
plea was made for the introduction of 
music in industry, particularly to re- 
lieve the worker from the strain of the 
monotonous work of labor-saving ma- 
chinery. His talk was received with 
great enthusiasm by the club members. 
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To quote one of the officers of the Kiwanis 
Club, who said he was agreeably disap- 
pointed with Dr. Freund’s address, not 
having been especiallv interested in 
musie and not expecting the interesting 
and timely discourse which they were 
privileged to hear. 

The Kiwanis Club is one of the city’s 
most active and progressive organiza- 
tions and has been in the forefront of 
all movements for civic welfare. It is 
expected that the address before the 
elub, in which Dr. Freund particularly 
drew the attention of the business men 
to the need of a movement to erect a 


suitable auditorium, which the city 
sadly lacked, was stressed, will bear 
fruit. 


Charles Sauber, of the Farmers’ Trust 
Co., was the treasurer of the committee 
in charge of the arrangements for the 
festival. 

Opinions of the Press 

Before Mr. Freund’s arrival and dur- 
ing his stay, the various papers of the 
city devoted columns to the festival. 

The Intelligencer said: 

“The Lancaster school building rang 
with lusty cheers this morning following 
the address delivered to the faculty 
and student body by Dr. Freund. The 
address appealed greatly.” 

The Examiner said: 

“To-day Lancaster welcomes as her 
guest John C. Freund, the man who 
through his long life has been unceasing 
in his efforts to bring music into the 
lives of the people of America.” 

The News-Journal said: 

“Not what the individual can do for 
music, but what music can do for the in- 
dividual, is one of the main thoughts of 
Dr. Freund in his lecture. He is a pio- 
neer of the music publishing a 

» Cc. B. 


WIN SCHENECTADY HEARERS 


Mme. Namara and Van Vliet, With Mr. 
Gruen, Give Program Artistically 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Music 

lovers of this city were priv'leged to 

hear a most successful concert at the 

Armory on Friday night, Dec. 5, wher 

Post 21 of the American Legion pre- 

sented Marguerite Namara, soprano, of 

the Chicago Opera Association: Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, and Rudolph 

G ruen, pianist-accompanist, in a delight- 

ful program. 

The opening number was the C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo of Chopin, delivered by 
Mr. Gruen with great skill and artistry. 
Mme. Namara charmed in a group of 
songs which include Herbert’s “Mollie,” 
Vanderpool’s' “Values” and Charles 
I’erry’s “Come to the Woodland.” The 
beautiful quality of her voice was dis- 
played to advantage in Alvarez’ “La 
Padrida,” Sibella’s “La Girometta.” and 
Tosti’s “Pour un Baiser.” Mme. Namara 
completely won her audience when she 
sang “Annie Laurie’ to her own ac- 
companiment. Cornelius Van Vliet dis- 
played his skill and versatility in a Mac- 
Dowell group, Karl Kampf’s “Andalu- 
— »perenade” and Popper’s “Taran- 
tella. 








Sioux Falls Welcomes Famed Quartet 


S1oux FALLS, S. D., Nov. 10.—The first 
number on the Artists Course arranged 
by Mrs. Will H. Booth, was given re- 
cently by the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Quartet, consisting of Frances Alda, 
Carolina Lazzari, Morgan Kingston and 
Thomas Chalmers. The singers were 
heartily applauded by a large audience. 

O. H. A. 
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Michael Posner’s 








“Stars,” “I plucked your flower, O 
World,” ‘‘Hear the right, O Lord,’ for 
high, medium and low voice, ‘‘Fragment,”’ 
violin and piano, are among the first pro- 
ductions by The Centemporary Publishers. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 20, 1919 





TO OUR READERS, SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVER- 
TISERS 


Since the first of October, when for two months the 
most terrible and destructive strike known in the print- 
ing and publishing industries took place, we almost 
alone of over 200 publications managed to get out our 
editions, including the large Fall Issue, though consid- 
erably delayed by circumstances wholly beyond our 
control. It is true the strike has been declared off, but 
at the same time even the largest printing houses in 
New York are still handicapped, not alone because they 
are running under only about 60 per cent of their usual 
efficiency, but because in this situation all the publica- 
tions which were suspended or.crippled during the strike 
are naturally endeavoring to recover as speedily as 
possible. This has thrown upon the printing establish- 
ments of New York a tremendous burden, with which 
they are endeavoring to cope with splendid enterprise, 
but naturally their facilities still being considerably 
below normal, they can only do the best possible under 
the circumstances. 

For these reasons we must still beg the indulgence 
of our readers and advertisers, if they do not receive 
our paper as promptly as they have been accustomed 
to, and also we must ask their indulgence with regard 
to our inability to reach our usual size at this time 
of the year. 

With regard to our advertisers, we are literally 
swamped with the volume presented to us, and being, 
as we said, still unable to get out the size customary 
at this time, we have to ask the indulgence of many 
whose announcements we are unable to print as 
promptly as they may desire. 

THE MUSICAL AMERICA Co. 


A PRACTICAL AID TO AMERICAN OPERA 

Of the various enterprises advanced in recent years 
t 
composer, singer and conductor the plan of the American 
Grand Opera Association is unique in two respects: its 
largeness of scope and its eminent practicability. 
Briefly the plan is to launch, early in the new year, an 
operatic tour in which Breil’s “The Legend” and Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis” will be produced in forty or more 
cities with an all-American personnel from conductor 
down to stage-hand. The projectors aim to emphasize 
Americanism in every one of the multifarious factors 
that go to make grand opera, thereby demonstrating 
what can be done in the production of music drama 
without the touch of foreign influence—a veritable 
working out of the declaration of America’s musical 


~ 


» afford practical encouragement to the American 


independence. 

The formal announcement made by the association 
will commend itself to the local auspices under which 
it will operate, because of its sane and practical pro- 
portions. Prominent singers have been enlisted and 
men well trained in the technique of the music-drama 
have been engaged to see the venture through. If 
municipal authorities and committees sympathetic to 
such ventures respond as they should the whole cause 
of American opera will receive a tremendous and last- 
ing impetus which will open the way in future years 
for the presentation of other worthy operas. 

As a corrective administered to those who so recently 
attempted German Opera as propaganda and as a corol- 
lary to the work along similar lines so successfully 
carried on by the French American Association for 
Musical Art to encourage common ideals by tightening 
the existing bonds of friendship, it is fortunate that 
the same experienced staff of workers under the gen- 
eral secretary, Richard G. Herndon, and Frank Taylor 
Kintzing, as associate, are in active charge of the move- 
ment, directing it from the same offices in the Century 
Theater Building. 

The first travels of a true all-American Grand Opera 
assembly plainly need and are fully worthy of consoli- 
dated promotion by all active societies of cities so 
fortunate as to be a part of this long-wished-for and 
most opportune movement. 





THE PASSING OF THE OLD FRENCH OPERA 
HOUSE 

Down in New Orleans they are mourning the loss of 
their old French Opera House. To the profane the 
stately pile was but a dingy building, useful, perhaps, 
for the yearly gatherings of the Mardi Gras mystic 
cians; to the citizen properly steeped in the traditions 
of the ancient capital, the weather-browned monument 
stood as a melancholy relic of a glorious and glittering 
past. In the late years of this prosaic age the French 
Opera House suffered cruelly, the loyalty of the nar- 
rowing circle of the elect notwithstanding. Aristocracy 
is decorative but the tinsel and grace of the grand tier 
cannot be minted into francs. For a time it seemed 
as if New Orleans would be humiliated by losing her 
traditional troupe. Like all fetishism, the worship was 
centered on a vanished past, and held out no hope of 
practical encouragement to a living and _ therefore 
unattractive generation. The local press took up the 
issue valiantly and eventually the city was rescued 
from this ignominy. But the spirit of opera was al- 
most dead until galvanized recently by a heroic band. 

That the historic home of French opera in America 
should be leveled to ashes on the eve of this new en- 
deavor is pathetic, but the spectacular finis of this 
symbol of the past should kindle new inspiration in the 
hearts of the Crescent City’s opera lovers. The old 
building is gone—with it, let us hope, some old elements 
that jeopardized artistic adventures of recent years. 

New Orleans’ new operatic era is at hand; the glory 
of her cherished past will be dimmed if the spirit of the 
old days is not reincarnated in the new order. If New 
Orleans meets this ordeal and re-creates from these 
ashes a new order then she shall have passed her 
severest test. 


Musical artists everywhere will watch with interest 
the outcome of the deliberations of the concert man- . 
agers who meet in New York this week under the 
auspices of the newly formed National Concert Man: 
agers’ Association. The musician is directly affected by 
managerial delinquencies, or the reverse, so the meet- 
ings will at once arrest his attention. 


a 








PERSONALITIES 














Photo by Bain News 
Gabriella Besanzoni Receiving Her Letters 


The favorite indoor sport of every Metropolita: 
artist, from Caruso on, is to go to the little wicket in 
the Opera House business office and ask in any 
of half-a-dozen languages, or in dumb show if « 
interpreter is lacking: “Any mail for me?” And a 
cording to the packet handed out is large or il] 
do smiles or frowns lighten or darken that particula: 
artist’s fair brow. Gabriella Besanzoni, the new 
tralto, judging from the smile she wears in the pic: 
had a big donation from the postman. 

Stracciari—The baritone, Riccardo Stracciari, was 
recently made an honorary member of the New York 
Police Band. 

Charpentier—The composer of “Louise,” who has 
been seriously ill, is on the road to recovery. He has 
gone to Touraine to facilitate the process of recupera- 
tion. 

Puccini—It is told that Puccini is considering |)ick- 
ens’s “Old Curiosity Shop” as well as Shakespeare’s 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” as subjects for a new 
English opera. Certainly both titles suggest the opera- 
house atmosphere! . 

Thorner—The only drawback about being the in‘ant 
newcomer in a household like that of William Thorne’, 
the vocal teacher, appears to be that you don’t know 
how famous your friends and godparents are. ‘Sma! 
conscious last Sunday of the fact that Giulio Gatt- 
Casazza and Geraldine Farrar, respectively, “proms¢: 
and vowed” in her behalf as godfather and godmothe! 
Nor did the baby, probably, appreciate the presence °! 
such other great lights as Amato, Matzenauer, Stra 
ciari, De Luca, Scotti, Rappold, Bodanzky, Hacket' 
and others equally noted. 

Farrar—At the season’s first performence 
“Madama Butterfly,” Geraldine Farrar was called up?! 
to play the mother as she had not previously played !' 
in the Puccini opera. Little Trouble, the operatic 0 
spring, lived up to her name, and taking her part ' 
seriously—or being stuck by a Japanese pin—! eva" 


’ 
\f 


no 


ery as the vigil at the shozi was approached. Bundling 
the little one in her arms, thereby smothering its ¢'! 
and swaying and rocking as she walked. Mme. [att 
carried the child off the stage, returning a mome” 
later with an understudy. Her presence of m 1d and 


skill saved the scene. 
Garden—We have heard of the “House of the Tho" 
sand Candles” and “The Tales of the Thous:ni and 
One Nights,” but it remains for the ever-res ure!!! 
Mary Garden to evolve a “Dress of a Thousind Mr 
rors.” After the Indian fashion, the thousand tiny ™ 
flectors are laid on cloth-of-gold. Miss Garien “#! 
that she would wear the gown at her first mor!!! 
concert in New York next January; and it !)2s 5°" 
calculated that one woman in every 100 in New ‘°" 
has firmly announced her intention to be pr 
Battistini—Mattia Battistini, the famous !t#” 
baritone, one of the few celebrated Europ: aie 
stars indifferent to the lure of American gold, 
sing in the United States, if aerial science p! 02" 
fast enough. Capt. F. R. Brisco, of the Unite! 5° 
Army, recently told of a meeting with Batt st! 
Paris, during which he asked the singer when ! 5 £"" 





,voice and art would be heard in this countr’. “= 


tistini replied, “When I can go to bed one _ 
Paris or Milan, in a nice, warm airship, and . = 
in New York the next morning and stil! 


dinner.” 
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ADEREWSKI wants to quit. No ap- 
plause, no encores, no subdued light, 
and besides, the action of his new instru- 
ment is faulty. Jealous rivals insist that 
Ignace the First must practice relaxa- 
tion. 
* 7K * 


‘*Give "Em Music !”’ 


A young pianist whose first name is 
Mo-_es proposes to end unrest by giving 
the workers plenty of Beethoven, Chopin 
and Debussy. 

Now we begin to realize how Christian- 
like and mild were the famous words of 
Marie Antoinette. 

* 


* 


The Passing of the Stirrup Cup 


Dear Cantus: 

The latest wollop which comes from 
prohibition is the passing of the one-time 
famous “Stein Song” by Bullard, which 
is now issued under a new name and 
eliminates from the text everything that 
suggests the “stein” or its once honored 
contents. 

O woe, prohibition is beginning to af- 
fect even the mus‘c business! ANON. 
Boston, Dec. 9, 1919. 

* K * 
6 CRITIC,” declares-Don Marquis of 
the Evening Sun “isn’t always a 
person who has tried to do it and failed. 
Sometimes he is a person who feels too 
darned superior to try to do it.” 
a * aK 

The Judge pronounced judgment on 
the artist who was on trial for mauling 
the critic. 

“One dollar and ten cents fine!” 

“But, Judge, why the ten cents?” 

“Amusement tax. Next case.” 





CONCERTS IN OREGON 





Portland Hears Rudolph Ganz with Or- 
chestra—Sousa’s Band Plays 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 26.—The first 
symphony concert of the season was given 
on Nov. 12, at the Heilig Theater which 
was crowded to capacity. The concert was 
an important musical event, and the large 
and re-organized orchestra under the 
leadership of Carl Denton, gave the best 
concert ever given by the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Rudolph Ganz, pianist, 
was the soloist. Mr. Ganz received an 
ovation after the Grieg concerto. Many 
recalls were given after this number, Mr. 
Ganz, Mr. Denton and the whole orches- 
tra receiving a share of the applause. 
Mr. Ganz’s other numbers were “Saint 
Francis of Assisi Preaching to the Birds” 
and “Saint Francis of Paulo Walking on 
the Waves,” both by Liszt. The Schu- 
mann Symphony in B Flat, the March 
Militaire by Schubert and an Irish Rhap- 


UNTLRDOINT. 


By Cantus Firmus 


SEAS 
\Wihs , 
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Gaul’s Last Words 

Caro Cantus: 

Speaking of devitalized and denatured 
musicianings; where is the glee, in a 
glee club and where, O, where is the 
humor, in a humoresque? 

Is a person who does a dirge a diri- 
gible? 

In crass ignorance; 

H. B. GAUL. 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 12, 1919. 


cS * * 
Nous Avons Change Tout Cela! 
or 


Autres Jours Autres Moeurs 


A recent number of a musical journal 
records that when the Emperor Nero 
was to sing in public and felt that he 
was not “in voice’ he would take an 
emetic by way of improving. Nowadays 
the effect of much singing is similar, but 
works upon the listener rather than upon 
the performer, observes J. A. H. 


* * * 
Heard in the Doctor’s Office 
[Contributed by Anon.] 

“Me? How do I get this way, Doc.? 
I lead an awful life! Every night and at 
least two afternoons a week, I have to 
listen to all the racket up to the Metro- 
politan, wheezy tenors and fat ladies 
who try to sing higher than the law 
allows. Me a music critic? Naw! I’m 
an usher. I can’t beat it after the first 
act, like them guys.” 

The story is good, unknown con- 
tributor, but really, we have never heard 
the Metropolitan ushers use such un- 
couth language; most of them are Bos- 
tonians. 





sody by C. Villiers-Stanford were all ad- 
mirably played by the orchestra. 

Two concerts under the management of 
the Ellison-White Musical Bureau were 
given by Sousa and his band, on Nov. 14, 
both at the matinee and at the evening 
concert the auditorium was crowded. 
While every number on the program was 
encored, the most spontaneous applause 
was given when one of the old time 
marches was played. Mary Baker, so- 
prano, and Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
made an agreeable addition to the pro- 
gram. N. J. C. 





Guiomar Novaes Delights Students at 
Union Settlement School 


On the evening of Dec. 3, Guiomar 
Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, gave a 
recital for the students of the Union 
Neighborhood Settlement Music School, 
New York City. Her program included 
Mozart’s Sonata in A Major, Bach’s 
Toccata in B, Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 27, 
No. 1, and the Bach-Busoni Chaconne. 
She was applauded enthuiastically by the 
students. 
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Marie 
Tiffany 








Marie Tiffany, soprano, was born in 
‘hicago, Ill. She began her vocal studies 

Los Angeles, after which she made 
ppearances in Los Angeles and in other 
California cities 
in recitals and 
as soloist with 
the leading 
clubs and. or- 
ganizations, 
among them the 
Los Angeles 
Symphony Or- 
chestra and Peo- 
ple’s Symphony 
Orchestra. She 
then spent the 
seasons of 1913- 
14 studying in 
Paris and ap- 
pearing at the 
Chaigneau Con- 
certs at the 
Salle Gaveau 





NY SARS 
Marie Tiffany 


“1G In opera in the provinces.. On her re-: 


turn to America she renewed her West- 
ern successes. She came to New York 
in 1916 and was engaged as a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, with 
whom she made her début that fall as the 
Sandman in “Hansel and Gretel.” Among 
her other Metropolitan appearances is 
that in the world premiére of Puccini’s 
Triptych, Dec. 15, 1918. 

Since she came East her concert ap- 
pearances have been numerous; she has 
been soloist with the Stadium Orchestra, 
Arnold Volpe, conductor, summers, 1918- 
19; with the Rubinstein Club, MacDowell 
Club, Woman’s University Club, Morn- 
ing Musicales, Syracuse, N. Y., etc. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1919 she went on a con- 
cert tour, appearing in Denver, El Paso, 
Pueblo and other Western cities, closing 
her tour on Nov. 2, when she was heard 
as the first soloist with the newly formed 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, of 
which Walter Henry Rothwell is con- 
ductor. She makes her present home in 


New York 




















STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Stetnway! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


‘Three-score years 


ago, 


even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
today a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, 


describing the various 


styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, with 
prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout 


the world. 











Georgia MacMullen 
Winning a Niche in 
the Concert World 














Georgia MacMullen, Soprano 


A young soprano who is making a 
place for herself in the concert field is 


Georgia MacMullen. Miss MacMullen 
has been soloist during the last season 
for the Canadian Club at the Hotel Bel- 
mont, New York, for the Globe “opera- 
concerts” at the Wanamaker auditorium, 
for the United War Workers’ Association 
at the Sixty-nihth Regiment Armory, for 
the New York Sun concert at the Park 
Avenue Hotel and at numerous private 
concerts. She has also appeared for 
many clubs and colleges in the West. | 
Miss MacMullen is a native of Ohio, 
and her parents, both Canadian born, are 
of Scotch and Irish descent. She has had 
all her training in this country. This 
season she is booked for a number of 
dates in recital and miscellaneous con- 
certs. For two seasons Miss MacMullen 
sang with the Aborn Opera Company. 


She has an extensive répertoire in all. 


languages. 





San Francisco Orchestra Plays to Ca- 
pacity House—other Events 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 5.—Under the 
leadership of Alfred Hertz, the Sym- 
phony gave its fourth “Pop” concert to 
a capacity aud‘ence Sunday afternoon. 
At the Tuesday evening concert of the 
Chamber Music Society, Domenico 
srescia’s “Andean” Quartet in D Minor 
for strings was played here for the first 
time. Isadora Duncan Dancers appear- 
ed here for the first time in joint recital 
with George Copeland, the American 
pianist, Sunday afternoon. Tuesday af- 
ternoon, the Saslavsky Chamber Music 
Society gave their first concert, assisted 
by Otto King, ’cellist. Beethoven’s Trio, 
Op. No. 1, was artistically given, Ada 
Clement being the pianist. The out- 
standing number of the concert was 
Dvorak’s ‘‘Dumky” Trio, Op. 90. 

N. B. V. D. 








Bonnet Stirs Greensboro (N.C.) 
Audience 


GREENSBORO, N. D., Dec. 4.—Joseph 
Bonnet appeared here last night, his or- 
gan recital being the second in a series 
of concerts arranged for the fall and 
winter by the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Katharine Johnson, di- 
rector. All the concerts are held in the 
church, so no admission fee is charged, 
but a practical measure of the public 
appreciation of Bonnet’s playing is 
found in the fact that the voluntary of- 
fering of the audience to-night came 
within a few dollars of covering the 
artist’s fee. G. W. J. 





Kreisler Triumphs in Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Dec. 6.—Fritz 
Kreisler came to Bridgeport on Dec. 3, 
under the auspices of Rudolph Steinert. 
Bridgeport gave him an ovation which 
has never had an equal in this city. Mr. 


Kreisler has never played better. Carl 
Lamson was accompanist. E. B. 





Recent engagements of the Berkshire 
String Quartet included appearances at 
the Washington Irving High School, 
New York, Nov. 29; Bohemian Club, 
New York, Dec. 1; Jordan Hall, Boston, 
Dec. 2; Andover, Mass., Dec. 3, and 
Montreal, Canada, Dec. 4. 
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In Concert 


Following her fifth recital in Cleveland, Ohio (four appearances within 
a period of one year), the following tribute from the pen of Jas. H. Rogers 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer:— 


Just a year ago Amelita Galli Curci gave a re- 
cital in the Grays armory. Since then, including 
last night’s appearance in Masonic Hall, the 
Chicago Opera soprano has displayed her surpass- 
ing art on no less than three occasions before 
her host of Cleveland admirers. 


This is a record for us, though it would not 
be for New York and one or two other musical 
centers. But we are doing very well; and we 
respectfully but firmly submit that we are our- 
selves a genuine, bona-fide musical center. 


As to the size of last night’s audience, there 
is only the oft-told tale to relate of a house 
crowded to doors, and walls, and roof; and its 
concomitant, when Mme. Galli Curci is the mag- 
net that has assembled the thronging listeners, 
of storms of joyous acclaim, and insatiate de- 
mands for additions to the list of prescribed 
offerings. 

This wonderful singer has given us so many 
evenings of exquisite song that it is a bit rash 
to single out one evening as the capping climax 
of them all. Yet to our ears, at any rate, the 
lovely silken texture of Mme. Galli Curci’s voice 
seemed, last night, lovelier than ever. We won- 
dered, as we listened, whether anyone, at any 
time, had ever sung more beautifully. 

The limpid clarity of her tone, her amazing 
ease and fluency in coloratura, the expressive- 
ness of her medium voice, with its sensitive re- 
sponse to changing moods, the crystalline beauty 
of her upper register—all the prectous attributes 
are joined to a fine musical perception that winds 
its way through lyrics of diverse import with 
sure, unerring instinct, finding ever the true 
emphasis, the fitting exposition of the composer's 
thought. 

At that, we doubt not that many a composer 
hearing for the first time one of his songs given 
by Mme. Galli Curci, would be both astonished ti 
note how well he had wrought. 


The singer of last night, is of course, dis- 
tinctly a lyric soprano. And this being the case, 
she tears no passions to tatters. But that she 
sings a wide range of songs with rare artistry 
and alluring charm cannot be gainsaid. And pre- 
cisely here she shows a versatility that no color- 
atura singer that we have heard can rival. 

The program was entirely new, to Cleveland. 
at least, with the sing!e exception of one song— 
The Spaniard Valverde’s “Clavelitos,” sung by 
Mme. Gatti Curci at her last concert as an encore 
and making a great hit, as it did last night, when 
it had to be repeated. 


The repertoire of coloratura arias and songs 
is very limited, in strong contrast to the abundant 
song literature, and the time-tried veterans ap- 
pear with a good deal of regularity. But Mme. 
Galli Curci was plainly determined to give us 
something new, though she had to delve tar back 
in the past to do it. All the same, these writers 
of remote days knew how to produce effective, 
displayful songs for the coloratura singers. of 
their time, and the thunders of applause last night 
proved that all the world still loves the revela- 
tion of consummate skill. 

If we mistake not, Proch’s “Air with Varia- 
tions” was written for Malibran, and the “Carni- 
val of Venice” was played and sung with every 
conceivable variation by concertizers of well nigh 
a century ago. 

The other florid offerings were an aria from 
Bellini’s “Sonnambula” and the last part of the 
well known “Traviata” aria. 

Mme. Galli Curci sang them all with supreme 
command of her vocal resources, and carried all 
before her. Her hearers summoned her back to 
the stage again and again, and succeeded in pre- 
vailing upon her to vouchsafe several added 
numbers. 


The lyrics presented were uncommonly well 
chosen; and to name the best ones, or those most 
delightfully sung would be no easy task. One 
cannot refrain, however, from. a mention of 
Hahn’s “L’heure Exquise” which was detivered 
with a delicate, transparent tone under -perfect 
control and was deliciously phrased. Murdock’s 
“Oh, have you blessed” was another outstanding 
feature. It was immensely effective, but how it 
would fare with lesser singers seems doubtful. 


Homer Samuels, Mme. Galli Curci’s accom- 
pianist, excellent and always discriminating, was 


represented on the program as composer by a 


song “I saw thee weep.” Although the title 
hardly indicates it, this is a song of strongly 
dramatic tendency. There is spontaniety in it, 
and some fine climaxes. It was roundly ap- 
plauded. 


At the close of the concert the enthusiasm of 
Mme. Galli Curci’s hearers, which had _ been 
mounting in ever increasing degree during the 
course of the evening, became fairiy tempestuous, 
and everyone wanted to hear another song. 


The idea that it was time to go home seemed 
not to have permeated anyone’s mind. At last 
after having been recalled seven or eight times,. 
Mme. Galli Curci sang “Home, Sweet Home” 
to her own accompaniment. 


It was a wonderful ovation, the greatest, we 
think, that even this great singer has won it 
Cleveland. 


Manuel Berenguer, flautist, again, as in Mme. 
Galli Curci’s previous concerts here, lent his ex- 
pert assistance playing two obbligatos for the 
singer and offering, besides, two solos which 
were so well liked by the audience that an encore 
had to be given. 


Following her fourth concert in Milwaukee, Catherine Pannall Mead, 
writing in the Sentinel, paid Madam Galli Curci this splendid tribute:— 


A little woman, barely five feet tall, dressed ina 
gown of wonderful tomato red and gold that 
made her look more than ever like a rare paint- 
ing of some grand dame of long ago, held the 
heart and rapt attention Monday night of the 
most magnificient audience that has gathered in a 
concert room in Milwaukee for several years, for 
Amelita Galli Curci came to town, and literally 
had the world at her very small feet, while she 
sang as she has never sung before, surpassing 
even her own established standard of perfection. 

Each time we go to hear this wonderful woman 
it is with a question, “Shall we find her again 
the greatest singer in the World?” 

And each time it becomes more apparent that 
when she was born there was handed down to 


the world a reincarnation of the loveliest voices 
that are known to us only by tradition. 


3ut Galli Curci has something that even the 
greatest of them did not have, the beautiful field 
of modern musical literature from which to 
choose, a field into which she constantly makes 
excursions and from which she returns and with 
the zest of the true artist bearing always some- 
thing new and different with which to beguile her 
adoring public. 


Sang English Well 


This was apparent Monday night, for she 
sang many songs in very distinct and beautifully 
pronounced English, once more belying the 
claim that our language is impossible as medium 
for song. 

And this has meant much hard study for her 
Latin tongue. 
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Moreover, she has proved again and again to those skeptics 
who consider coloratura singing something that one is born 
with, like hands and feet, that she can sing anything she 
desires. 


Constantly one’s mind goes questing as to what it is that 
makes her so absolutely different from any singer now before 
the public, and finds in answer a combination of qualities. 


Naturally her voice comes first, with its marvelous silken 
sheen, as though it were vitalized moonshine; the utter lack 
of effort, the completeness of every note, for her middle tones 
have the same timbre as the high ones. 


Her voice floats forth in brilliant or pianissimo passages 
in a thrilling largo or a lightning-like flash of pearly scales, 
in a smoothness of portamento that is as lovely as the Greek 
line of beauty, or in dainty staccato, all with the delightful 
simplicity of a little child singing at her play. 


Has Much Fun 


She has as much fun as anyone else and gives royally of 
her royal art. 

The voice itself possesses the vibrant edge of a splendi 
violin, something inexplicable that grips your heart an 
makes one eager to just sit there while she goes on singing 
forever. 


fal 
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Her program was a most beautiful one and showed the 
strides she is making in rounding out her repertoire. 


Her versatility is remarkable, for from most elaborate aria 
to little songs like “Robin Adair,” or “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes,” or “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” which her 
golden art burnished into a beautiful jewel, there was the 
honesty of interpretation and the meticulous regard for every 
detail that makes the real artist. 


The dainty “L’amour de moi,” a fifteenth century bit, was 
a gem of clearest beauty; the “Ah, non credea,” with its 
delicate fioritura, was a poem of delicate tone, and as {or 
“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” M. Berenguer is responsible 
for the statement that “sometimes his flute is almost ashamed 
to sing after her perfect attack.” 


A group, beginning with Hahn’s “L’heure exquise,” include: 
a fascinating song by Homer Samuels, “The Little Bells of 
Sevile,” which was evidently written for all the wonderful 
little vocal niceties that belong to Galli Curci alone. 


She sang the entire group, concluding with “Sempre Le- 

” ‘ ° . e a e ’ 

bara,” from “Traviata,” in such a fashion as to bring forth 
salvo after salvo of applause. 


There was nothing unusual in this however, for Milwaukee 


quite outdid itself in that line and many were the e¢: 


after the petite red clad figure had returned again, and ye! 
again to make her smiling acknowledgments. 


Four delightful eighteenth century “Bergerettes” and 
aria “Qui la Voce” from. “Puritani” completed the diva’s p2' 
of the program. She quite carried the house off its feet W!! 
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the latter aria ending somewhere up in the region of a purely 
ustained high tone after a cadenza written especially for her. 


\ll the adjectives in the dictionary would not do her justice, 
ne may as well stop with the statement that she is really 
Che,” not “a,” queen of song. 
lanuel Berenguer, flautist of splendid distinction, played a 
ntasie by Hue, which gave him opportunity to evidence his 
ibility as soloist whom we should like to hear more 
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selves works of art. 





vas a white night in the musical season and a sign which 
attested the fact that the house was sold out, was 
‘e of the occasion’s substantial success. 
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In Opera 


On Thursday evening, December 4th, Madam Galli Curci made her 


first appearance of the season with the Chicago Opera Association. It was 


on the same stage and in the same opera as on the memorable eighteenth 


otf November, nineteen hundred and sixteen (her twenty-sixth birthday), 


when she made her bow to the American public. 


Let this Quartette of Chicago Critics tell the story. 


“The Art of Singing In Its 
Perfection” 
Karleton Hackett, Evening Post 


“There was such an abundance of riches that 
one hardly knows which to choose first, but 
place aux dames, not, however, merely from 
courtesy but because of our own Amelita Gall 
Curci who returns to us this year with her ex 
quisite voice in its absolute perfection. There 
was the velvety quatity of ineffable sweetness, 
so pure and true that every tone was a delight 
to the ear, and well as we know her singing, it 
came back again with a little shock of surprise 
that anything could be so lovely. 


The aria was sung with such tenderness ot 
feeling and beauty of tone that it simply had to 
be repeated. Then the final high E after that 
trying trip up the stairs was as exquisite a tone 
as ever was made by a human voice on that 
pitch. From behind the scenes it came floating 
through the air with actual music in it. Those 
who heard Mme. Galli Curci last evening can be 
satisfied with the consciousness that they heard 
the art of singing in its perfection.” 


*““Never Was Her Voice More 


Lovely” 


Edward C. Moore, Datly Journal 
“There was joy all over the house, from main 
floor to top gallery, over the return home of 
Mme. Galli Curci. Chicago is the city where 
she first displayed her winsome art; Chicago re 
sponds to the call whenever she comes back. 


Never was that medieval face which is hers 
more magnetic than last night; never was her 
voice more lovely; never were the high notes 
which she juggied with such astounding ease 
more beautiful in themselves or more definitely 
a part of the whole operatic scheme. 


“Caro nome,” was another of the instances 
where there was unanimous demand for repeti 
tion, and well it might have been. Mme. Galli 
Curci has the exquisite gift of humanizing a dis- 
play song so that, while it loses none of its glitter, 
there is no apparent showing off about it. People 
with a taste for definitions call such a display the 
art that conceals art. Others feel it as a lovely 


experience.” 


‘ 


“Foremost Coloratura Soprano of 
Our Time” 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily News. 


“Mme. Galli Curci was given a very warm wel 
come when she made her entry in the second act 
and throughout the evening was recalled many 
times. She sang with that wonderfully liquid 
tone; that velvety quality and that absolute ar- 


tistry which have made her the foremost color- 
atura soprano of our time. 

Her “Caro Nome” was, as is invariably the 
case, so admirably done that the performance was 
interrupted until it was repeated, and several of 
the concerted numbers, as the quartet in the last 
act, had also to be sung twice, breaking the 
“no encore” rule. Perhaps a preoccupation made 
her singing last evening more appealing than 
brilliant in texture, but its inherent natural 
beauty and its smoothness, its purity and_ its 
musicianly production were all potent factors of 
her unequaled interpretation of this trying role.” 


“Her Incomparable Voice and Art 


i \ * 99 
are Galvanic 
Herman Devries, Evening American. 


At 3:15 on the afternoon of November 18th, 
1916, | telephoned to the city editor of the 
Chicago IXvening American the memorable news 
of the triumph of an unknown, unheralded 
singer, Mme. Galli Curci. 


| had heard her “Caro Nome” sung as | have 
never heard it. The singer electrified her au 
dience. They rose at her. The Auditorium rang 
with shouts, with deafening applause, and a 
stender litthe woman stepped from obscurity into 
world fame. It was the first notice—and such 
a notice! given her in America, and the city 
editor kindly consented to print my record news. 


After the performance | congratulated Mme. 
Galli Curci, and found her modest, simple, utterly 


unassuming and quite grateful. 


Last night, with an entire country’s tribute 
to exult her, with the same deafening applause 
of that Saturday in 1916 ringing in her ears, this 
victorious queen of song was the same modest, 
unassuming litthe woman. 


lor a number of days the Auditorium was sold 
out. If the theatre could possibiy have held 
2,000 seats more, they would have been occupied, 
and the gods only know how many were turned 


away. 


And Verdi's “Rigoletto” is more than sixty years 
old. Bur with Galli Curci as the star, an opera 
about to be forever shelved, would regain its 
bloom and draw a packed house. Her incom- 
parable voice and art are galvanic. 

What shall I say that I have not already said 
of this bewitching organ? It is complete, per- 
fect. The “Caro Nome” was sung in the key of 
E natural and her last high E natural when she 
left the stage was like one of the amazing har- 


monics of Heifetz or Kreisler. 


It is indescribable. To know its glory, you 
must have heard it. She was obliged, of course, 
to repeat the aria, and if it seemed even better 
the second time, it is because of the continuity 
of one’s enjoyment of the singer’s art. One 


could listen for hours.” 
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“CALM ON THE LISTENING EAR OF 
NIGHT.’ By R. Spaulding Stoughton. 
“While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night.’’ By Cedric W. Lemont. ‘‘There 
Were Shepherds.””’ By George B. Nevin. 
‘“‘Thou Holy Babe of Bethlehem.” By Wil- 
liam R. Spence. “Christ, Your King, Is 
Born.” By George A. Burdett. “Two 
Christmas Carols.” By J. Sebastian Mat- 
thews. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Would not those simple fishermen, the 
early Apostles, be astounded could they 
vizualize this sizable group of new 
Christmas anthems as the annual tribute 
of a great American publishing house 
alone toward the observance of the day 
of the Nativity? ‘Calm on the Listen- 
ing Ear of Night,” for mixed voices with 
alto or mezzo-soprano solo, by R. Spauld- 
ing Stoughton, whose reputation as com- 
poser and organist is a solid one, is one 
of the best or the entire group. Its in- 
troduction is in the pastoral style that 
the Sears poem demands, and its progress 
(happily interrupted by the short, quasi- 
recitative solo) moves with a_ steady 
crescendo of effect to a joyous climax. 
It is an ideal Christmas anthem from the 
practical as well as the artistic stand- 

oint. 

“While Shepherds Watched,” a carol- 
anthem by Mr. Lemont, and Mr. Nevin’s 
“There Were Shepherds,” both for mixed 
voices with solos for soprano and tenor, 
are also developed in the pastoral style 
with good singing effect and musicianly 
treatment of parts. “Thou Holy Babe of 
Bethlehem,” by William R. Spence, for 
mixed voices, has a delightful little two- 
page solo for soprano or tenor and uses 
the “Adeste Fidelis” to build up its 
climax. In “Christ, Your King, Is Born,” 
Mr. Burdett, like Mr. Lemont, has shaped 
his text as a carol-anthem, for mixed 
voices without solo, and has written a 
number that is full of movement and 
spirit. Unlike his associates J. Sebastian 
Matthews has spared a thought for the 
ladies! His two Christmas carols, under 
one cover, “The Golden Age of Waking” 
and “Angels Sing and Shepherds Pray,” 
are charmingly written for two-part 
chorus of women’s voices. They may be 
sung in unison, however, since the alto 
voice is ad libitum. 

* * * 

“FOLLOWING THE STAR.” By John Prin- 
die Scott. “In the Manger.’”” By C. Whit- 
ney Coombs. “The Angel Gabriel.” By 
Louis Adolnhe Coerne. ‘‘Jesus, tf Adore 
Thee.” By Alfred Wooler. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


Quite as different in character as were 
the three Magi kings are these three 
Christmas songs of the year 1919. In 
his “Following the Star” John Prindle 
Scott, whose sacred songs have achieved 
much favor of recent years, offers the 
clear gold of one of those straightfor- 
ward, “Christmassy” march-song melo- 
dies that have a genuine breath of 
the holly about them. It is for medium 
voice with an ad libitum unison chorus. 

C. Whitney Coombs’s “In the Manger” 
—he has written his own text—is a 
Christmas revery, ascribed to Mary Jor- 
dan, an exquisite lyric melody, a cradle 
song that rises with the devotional fra- 
grance of frankincense under cathedral 
naves. It is issued for high, medium and 
low voice. “The Angel Gabriel,” an 
“Annunciato,” to use its sub-title, by 
Louis Adolphe Coerne, is the angelic 
pronouncement of the Nativity. In it 
two recitative introductions are succes- 
fully followed by fine lyric sections. 
Like myrrh, it exhzles an aroma of 
Yuletide gladness and has been put 
forth for high and low voice. “Jesus, 
I Adore Thee” by Mr. Wooler, is a sacred 
duet for general use, for soprano and 


tenor. It has the melodic suavity and 
flow, the Anglican devotional touch which 
we associate with the church music of 
the composer of English birth. 

* * * 


“THE FIRST CHRISTMAS.”’ By Louis 
Adolphe Coerne. (Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co.) 


“The First Christmas” cannot help but 
stand out among the cantatas motived by 
the season. 
written for three-part chorus of women’s 
voices, with soprano and contralto solos, 
as because it presents, to quote its sub- 
title, “The Day of the Holy Child, as seen 
by the eyes of a child.” The text, 
vy Cordeila Brooks Fenno, develops 
tnroughout this unique and charming 
idea one whose appeal cannot well be 
gainsaid; and Mr. Coerne has given her 
lines the colorful pulse and movement of 
music that is melodious, spirited and 
devotional, without any obtrusive ele- 
ment of the “churchy” to destroy its idyl- 
lic and imaginative charm. ‘the score 
of some fifty-seven pages takes no more 
than half an hour to perform and Mr. 
Coerne, who knows the laws of practical 
effect conditioned by part-writing, has 
given his choral voices every chance to 
show what they can do without making 
unreasonable demands. The solos are 
well introduced and very singable, and a 
richly-wrought accompaniment supplies 
a background against which the voices 
stand forth with sonorous emphasis. 
“The First Christmas” deserves praise as 
a singularly unified work, one in which a 
novel and appealing thought has been 
carried out in text and music with spon- 
taneity, practicability and real distinc- 
tion. 


- £  - 
“ARISE, SHINE; FOR THY LIGHT IS 
COME.” By Harry Rowe Shelley. ‘‘Five 
Christmas Carols’’ (Christmas Carol An- 


nual, No. 15). ‘*‘The Lord Is My Shepherd.” 
By Harry Rowe Shelley. ‘‘Magqnificat.’’ By 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina. Edited 
by Frank Damrosch. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) 


Mr. Shelley’s Christmas anthem for 
mixed chorus, “Arise, Shine; For Thy 
Light Is Come,” is in this well-known 
composer’s best style, melodious and 
practically singable, and with a short 
tenor solo to break up the body of choral 
tone. Of the “Five Christmas Carols” 
two are by that excellent composer of 
church music, J. Sebastian Matthews; two 
by J. F. Ohl—most attractive ones—and 
the fifth a happy little a cappella Noél 
by Lucina Jewell. It is a good Christ- 
mas annual. “The Lord Is My Shep- 
herd” is one of those suave, mellifluous 
general anthems for service use in whose 
composition Mr. Shelley is an adept. 
It is for mixed voices. Palestrina’s fine 
a cappella “Magnificat” for double 
chorus of mixed voices, appears as edited 
by Mr. Frank Damrosch for production by 
the Musical Art Society of New York. 
lt is a beautifully clear edition, and has 
been provided with a rehearsal accom- 
paniment for piano. 


“TIDINGS OF GREAT OY.” By G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer. ‘“‘Give Unto the Lord, O 
Ye Mighty.” By Harold Vincent Milligan. 
(Boston-New York: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 


Mr. Grant-Schaefer’s Christmas song 
“Tidings of Great Joy” is a good seasonal 
song of its kind, written with variety 
of movement, with sections in the pas- 
toral style, and at its close a jubilant 
“Glory to God,” and a concluding Lento 
of four measures, for “Peace on earth, 
peace, good will toward men.” The text 
is from St. Luke, and the song is pub- 
lished for high and low voice. 

Mr. Milligan’s anthem for mixed voices 
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SONGS FROM THE CHINESE 


Granville Bantock 


a. FROM THE TOMB OF AN UNKNOWN 
WOMAN 
b. A FEAST OF LANTERNS 
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Not so much because it is . 


is for general use. In “Give Unto the 
Lord, O Ye Mighty” he has written a 
service chorus that has a good, flowing 
movement and short but effective solos 
for tenor and bass to recommend it. 
# * * 
“GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST.” By 
Louis R. Dressler. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co.) 


Mr. Dressler in this song adds to a list 
of Christmas songs which has lengthened 
with the passing of years, yet another 
in praise of the Nativity. It is a good, 
effective song of the type hallowed by 
time and general preference, with an apt 
climax and an engaging violin obligato, 
and is published for both high and low 
voice. 

* * * 

“WHEN LOVE IS KIND.” Old Irish Folk- 
Song. Arranged by Louis Victor Saar. 
“My Tender Songs Would be Flying.” By 
Reynaldo Hahn. “Shepherd Maid, Why 
Tarry.’’ Cld French Aijr. Arranged by 
Deems Taylor. “Our Country’s Prayer.’’ 
By Arthur Farwell. (Cincinnati-New York- 
London: John Church Co.) 


The two folk-songs and the lovely mel- 
ody by Reynaldo Hahn, which have been 
transcribed for chorus of women’s voices, 
could not well be bettered in their pres- 
ent form. Mr. Saar has chosen one of 
the most delightfully humorous of the 
old Irish melodies to transcribe, and has 
accomplished his task with commendable 
musicianship. 

Mr. Taylor, too, knows how to present 
a choral transcription in thoroughly 
singable and, at the same time, artistic 
fashion. Anything but a newcomer in 
the field of choral arrangement (though 
he does not entirely allow his activities 
therein to interfere with his original 
work), his setting, four-part, of the old 
bergerette of eighteenth century days, 


and of Hahn’s exquisite love-song, three- 


part, for women’s voices, reflect the 
charm of the originals in their new 
form. 


“Our Country’s Prayer” is an excel- 
lent setting of his solo song by Arthur 
Farwell, as a four-part chorus of mixed 
voices, for community singing use. 


7: a a 
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“THIS IS THE DAY THE CHRIST IS 
BORN.” By A. Walter Kramer. Op. 39, 
No. 5. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


As charming as his earlier written 
Rossetti “A Christmas Carol,” is Mr. 
Kramer’s newly published Christmas 
song “This is The Day the Christ is 
Born.” It resembles the first named gem 
in its simplicity and spontaneity and is 
written with the same touch of de- 
licate distinction and atmospheric beauty. 
An old folk flavor may be felt in it, 
accentuated by a touch or two of modal 
harmony. This melodious little lyric 
takes high rank even among Mr. 
Kramer’s more pretentious compositions. 
The poem is by the resourceful and im- 
aginative Frederick H. Martens. 

H. F. P. 





Pupils of W. P. Hoxie and J. W. F. 
Leman Give Recital in Philadelphia 


W. Palmer Hoxie, the Philadelphia vo- 
cal teacher, and J. W. F. Leman, violinist 
of the same city, presented several 
talented artist-pupils in recital at the 
Fuller Building on the evening of Dec. 
5. Winifred Wiley, mezzo-soprano, and 
Paul Engel, baritone, were heard in 
American, English, French and Italian 
groups. They were ably assisted by John 
Richardson, violinist, and Eleanore Nico- 
letta, harpist, with Helen Peirce and 
Earl Beatty as accompanists. 





high school students. 
side study of the piano. 


Ama Royce, West Newton, Mass. 


GIDDINGS’ 
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Keokuk, Iowa. 
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class instruction. 


marked for fingering and bowing. 


Sister Mary of the Rosary. 





THE SCHOOL CREDIT PIANO COURSE 


A text book for the study of musical essentials, ear training, keyboard 
harmony and music appreciation adapted to the needs of junior and senior 
This Course is based upon sound pedagogical prin- 
ciples and makes it possible to mark students and grant credit for out- 


“Never have I had such joy, inspiration and satisfaction in the work as 
during the past year in the use of the School Credit Piano Course.”—Miss 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE 


A course of study of piano by classes numbering from eight to sixteen and 
with the use of only one or two pianos. 
may be used for individual instruction. 
and children ranging in age from seven to thirteen years. 

“T think the Oliver Ditson Company showed good judgment in getting out 
these books, as I believe they will be useful and popular.”—P. C. Hayden, 


MITCHELL’S PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASS METHOD FOR THE 


A course for the systematic study of the violin for either individual or 
A thorough treatise on the construction and care of 
instruments together with progressive studies and selections suitably 


“I consider Dr. Mitchell’s Violin Method the best thing I have found for 
teaching beginners in my experience of more than twenty years of the 
work, and have been using the first book ever since its publication.”— 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


Intended for use in schools, but 
Admirably adapted to beginners 
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IDA GEER WELLER APPEARED TONIGHT WITH LAMBERT 
MURPHY AND HAD A SPLENDID SUCCESS BEFORE AN 
AUDIENCE OF TWO THOUSAND PEOPLE AT FOOT 
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Winetzkaja Enjoys Exciting Experiences 
Crossing Andes with Bracale Company 











Higher Altitudes Made Sing- 
ing and Breathing Diffi- 
cult, She Relates 


ME. MARIA WINETZKAJA, the 

mezzo-soprano, returned last week 
from a seven months’ tour of South 
American countries as a member of the 
Bracale Opera Company. The tour be- 
gan in Havana last May and included 
visits to several of the islands neer Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Venezuela, Peru and Panama. 
There were many interesting and at 
times exciting experiences for the mem- 
bers of the company in making the trip 
across the Andes. The trip from Lima 
to Arequipa was one of the most diffi- 
cult of the entire tour. It was necessery 
for the members of the company to be 
hoisted in baskets from the steamer to 
the station where they entrained for a 
ride up the mountain 10,000 feet above 
the sea level. 

“We had, many of us, considerable 
difficulty in breathing,” said Mme. 
Winetzkaja, “when we rezeched the higher 
altitudes, and it took two or three days 
to become acclimated, so to speak. Some 
of the artists were obliged to take an 
extra breath in the middle of a phrase 
when they were singing, and many hed 
considerable difficulty with their ears as 
the result of the change in air pressure. 

“At Arequipa there was a very good 
little theater, but it had boxes which 
looked singularly like cells in a jail, being 
made of stone and exceedingly smell. 
This was the first time that Arequipa 
had ever entertained an opera company 
such as ours, and it proved to be an 
event which drew several hundred peo- 
ple from the nearby territory. Accord- 
ing to reports, cannibals live within a 
few miles gf Arequipa, but so far as we 
know there were none of these in the 
audience. 

“We found the people there and in 
other places we visited very much inter- 
ested in music and exceedingly intelli- 
gent. The tour was successful both from 
an artistic and financial standpoint.” 


Altercation With an Elephant. 


Mme. Winetzkaja had an exciting ex- 
perience one day not long ago when she 
visited the Zoo at Lima, Peru. Whether 
there is the usual sign “Do not feed the 
animals” at the Zoo in Lima we do not 
know, but in any event Mme. Winetzkaja 
did endeavor to present one of the larg- 


we 
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est and, as it turned out, the most fero- 
cious elephant in the establishment with 
some delicacy and the beast returned 
the courtesy by trying to steal her coat. 
In the struggle for ownership of the 
garment, Mme. Winetzkaja was thrown 
to the ground and although nof serious- 
ly injured, decidedly shaken up by the 
experience. Mme. Winetzkaja sang in 
“Aida,” “Trovatore” and “Faust” during 
her South American tour. She expects 
to rejoin the company the latter part 
of December in Havana, when they will 
begin an engagement of several weeks 
in the Cuban capital. 





Jascha Heifetz and Reinald Werrenrath 
Appear in Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Nov. 24.—Spring- 
field has had two extraordinary musical 
treats within a week in Heifetz and Wer- 
renrath. Heifetz rlayed, as always, with 
absolute ease and noteworthy brilliance. 
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He was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion by one of the Auditorium’s biggest 
audiences of the season. 

Reinald Werrenrath was at his best 
when he appeared before a large crowd 
in Central High School Hall Monday 
night with a program replete with in- 
terest to lovers of perfection in singing. 
It was the initial concert in the season’s 
course under auspices of the Tuesday 
Morning Music Club. He presented five 
groups of songs. The elaborate scores 
for these, plus plenty of encores, were 
sympathetically } layed by Harry Spier, 
who bore no inconsiderable share in the 
success of the recital. E. W. B 


Fontrese Wins Westwood, N. J. 


WEstTwoop, N. J., Dec. 6.—An _ ap- 
preciative audience filled Calvary Bap- 
tist Church to capacity when Marguerite 
Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, appeared for 
the second time, assisted by Marta 
Stuart, organist, and Alfred E. Wilien- 
bucher, violinst. Mme. Fontrese sang 
Beatrice Scott’s “Joy,” Charles Gilbert 





Spross’s “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a 
Song,” and ae group. by’ Trevalsa, 
D’Hardelot and Lehman. In response 


to the applause she added songs by Crist, 
Mary H. Brown, Lieurance, Benjamin 
Rungee, Cadman and Kramer. Mr. Wil- 
lenbucher: played compositions by Mac- 
Dowell, Raff and Massenet. Miss Stuart 


offered Guilmant’s Third Sonata, with 
pieces by Thome, Noble, Harker and 
Pietro Yon, and the “Grand March” 


from “Aida.” 





Helen Stanley Pleases Audience in Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa 


MouNT VERNON, IowA, Dec. 6.—Helen 
Stanley appeared on the Artist Course 
of the Cornell Conservatory recently 
and for the second time in six months 
evoked from a large Mount Vernon audi- 
ence a most hearty and enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Ellmer Zoller at the piano con- 
tributed model accompaniments. 





Werrenrath Sings in Brooklyn 


Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, gave 
a recital at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on Dec. 1, before a capacity 
audience. He was especially successful 
in the prologue to “Pagliacci” and “Dan- 
ny Deever,” which were given as en- 











cores. Harry Spier was the accompa- 
nist. T.S 
Florence Easton and Ralph Leopold 
Heard in Washington 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21—Before 


a large audience Florence Easton, so- 
prano, and Ralph Leopold, pianist, inau- 
gurated the series of evening musicales 
offered by Laura Harlan. Both pianist 
and singer were enthusiastically wel- 
comed in an attractive program. W. H. 
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PRODIGY FROM BRAZIL 
DISCLOSES REAL TALENT 


Little Maria Antonia, Nine Years Old, 

Enthusiastically Received in First 
New York Recital 

Kewpie Carrefio is 


Something of a 


Maria Antonia, nine-year-old Brazilian 
prodigy, heard in a piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall Friday afternoon, Dec. 12. 
Her audience was wreathed in smiles 


over her chubby little ways and pocket 
edition mannerisms. Her playing re- 
vealed not only precocity, but intuitive 
feeling for the piano. She disclosed her 
own little gamut of style and gradations 
of power, and her own gift of nuance, 


none the less marked because it was 
Lilliputian. Her tone was delicately 
tinted and essentially musical, mostly 


very light, but with some firm little cli- 
maxes produced by the driving power of 


sturdy, plump shoulders. Her technical 
facility was surprising. There were 
times when her fingers danced like so 


many elves over the Even more 


keys 


surprising was her sense of style. Her 
rhythm was precise and themes were 
delineated with marked clarity. It 


would, of course, be saying too much to 
credit her with breadth or anything ap- 
proaching maturity. She is very much 
a child, and only the future can tell 
whether she is to develop into another 
pianistic marvel from Brazil. She is 
said to be on her way to Paris to con- 
tinue her studies at the Conservatoire. 
Her program included numbers by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, Hendel, Beethoven, Chopin, Os- 
wald, Grieg, Brahms and Heller, all 


small, but each with its measure of 
exaction. She was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded and responded with several 
extras. GF 





Russian Dancer Returns From Service 
in A. E. F. 


Cui Gavrilov, Russian dancer, who was 
seen here with the Russian Ballet in 
1916, when he appeared in “Schehéraz- 
ade,” returned to New York recently af- 
ter serving inthe A. E. F., where he at- 
tained the rank of sergeant. Although 
a Russian subject, Mr. Gavrilov was ac- 
cepted as a volunteer in the American 
army, where his knowledge of mechanics 
was put to good effect. He also took 
part in numerous entertainments for the 
soldiers. 





Benjamin Levitzky, violinist, artist- 
pupil of Michael Posner, New York vio- 
linist and composer, was heard at a 
soirée given by the Southland Singers in 
New York recently. Mr. Levitzky gave 
many encores. 
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GAUTHIER GIVES AN 
ENCHANTING RECITAL 


Uniquely Gifted Soprano 
Opens Her Season’s Series 
at the Greenwich Village 

She is a High Priestess of Modern 
Song, the bearer of new messages from 
many lands to ours, the thoughts of 
those seeking a complete independence of 
expression—Eva Gauthier, the great in- 
terpreter of the vocal music of moderns. 
On Sunday evening, Dec. 14, she gave 
the first of her this season’s series of 
three recitals at the Greenwich Village 
Theater. 

You hear her and sit spellbound in 
the glory of her modernity of conception, 
presentation and superb mastery of her 
material. She makes you forget that she 
is a singer, which in itself is quite a 
relief. Her unique personality fasci- 
nates. 

Last Sunday she gave those who came 
to hear a royal feast some lovely Span- 
ish folk-songs, harmonized by Edouard 
Moulée; four modern Spanish art-songs, 
of which Albeniz’s superb “Quand je te 
vois souffrir’ and de Falla’s Segui- 
dilla” stood out. An air from Ravel’s 
“L’Heure Espagnol” and four modern 
French songs interested us almost equal- 
ly. De Séverac’s “L’Aube a la monta- 
gue,” a beautiful piece of writing, and 
Chabrier’s richly Wagnerian and satis- 
fying “L’Isle Heureuse” were conspicu- 
ous, Dupont’s “Caresses,” charming, and 
Koechliu’s “L’Hiver” daintily pleasing. 

Stravinsky was down for his four 
“Berceuses au chat,” piquant morsels of 
nothingness sung by Miss Gauthier to the 
support of three clarinets. They were 
“first time in America,” as were the 
Albeniz, Moulée, de Falla, Turina and 
Ravel pieces. They aroused mirth—prob- 
ably fulfilling Maitre Igor’s intentions. 
A set of six “Drolleries from an Orien- 
tal Doll’s House,” by Bainbridge Crist, 
also had a first hearing. They are minia- 
tures by this gifted American, settings 
of English versions of Chinese and Jap- 
anese verses. There is in them much 
imaginative power and skill in the treat- 
ment of their authentic themes. Miss 
Gauthier read free English versions of 
all the poems of her songs, expressing 
herself charmingly, a much more stimu- 
lating procedure than publishing the con- 
ventional book of words. The same ar- 
tistic resource, the same unerring musi- 
cianship were displayed as in her recitals 
of other years. How she bends her voice 
to the most taxing requirements of her 
composers impels our unceasing admira- 
tion. Eva Gauthier is, indeed, a High 
Priestess of Modern Song. 

Marcel Hansotte collaborated with her, 
playing the piano parts magnificently. 
He also won a very cordial reception in 
a solo group, a Stavenhagen Scherzando 
and Albeniz’s “Cuba” and ‘“Seguidilla,”’ 
all played with taste and real charm. 

A. W: K. 








Brooklyn Club Hears Interesting Address 


Mary Weare gave an address before 
the 2B Club ot Brooklyn at its recent 
meeting on “Music in Health Reconstruc- 
tion.” She was assisted by Katharine 
Hobbins, soprano. Josephine Dowler is 
— and honorary president of the 
club. 
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Leading Contralto 





The Pittsburgh Dispatch 
Nov. 20, 1919 


Mme. Matzenauer, whose  full- 
toned, glorious contralto was heard 
in this city for the first time, is un- 
questionably one of the greatest sing- 
ers living. The soft, bell-like reso- 
nance of her incomparable voice 1s 
unbelievably beautiful, even in pas- 
sages of the utmost stress and in- 
tensity. She has a queenly person- 
ality and, in spite of her desire to 
act upon the concert stage, charms 
by her evident sincerity as we?l as by 
the perfection of her vocal art. Her 
songs were well chosen to show her 
varied resources, revealing not only 
her ability to sing gentle and _ inti- 
mate numbers such as (to use the 
English of H. E. Krehbiel, who is the 
author of the translation used), 
“Ever Brighter Grows My Slumber,” 
by Brahms, and Schumann’s “Bride's 
Songs” Nos. 1 and 2; “Mother, Can 
| Love Thee the Less?” and “Leave 
Me in His Arms Endearing.” The 
tragic note was sounded in Mme. 
Matzenauer’s extremely realistic ren- 
dering of Schubert’s “Erl-King,” and 
in the “Letter Scene” from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Eugene Onegin” she 
verily triumphed. The orchestrations 
of all the vocal numbers but the last 





MARGARET 


MATZENAUER 


mentioned were prepared by Dr. 
Stokowski with his customary skill. 


The Pittsburgh Post 
Nov. 20, 1919 


Her voice, warm as a maple in 
autumn, shone resplendent in the 
Schuman “Bride Songs.” The 
srahms’ “Ever Lighter Grows My 
Slumber” was given an astringent, 
morose interpretation. Of the two 
Schuman “Songs of the Bride,” her 
tender conception of “Leave Me in 
His Arms” was the most appealing. 
Her portrayal of that contralto tour 
de force, “The Erlking,” with its tra- 
ditional ending “Dead!” as whispered 
by every contralto on two continents, 
lost none of its dramaticism through 
over-familiarity. Mme. Matzenauer 
was magnificent when she was im 
passioned, and glorious when she was 
merely steeped in German sentimen- 
tality. 


The)Baltimore American 
Nov. 18, 1919 


Mme. Margaret Matzenauer of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who was the soloist of the evening, 
gave the letter scene from the opera, 
“Eugene Onegin,” by Tschaikowsky, 
with force and beauty. 


She was exceptionally dramatic in 
Schubert’s “The Erlking,” and the 
remarkable range of her voice and 
her perfect control were especial!y 
evident in Brahms’ “Ever Lighter 
Grows My Slumber.”  Schuman’s 
bride’s song, “Leave Me in His 
Arms Endearing,” which was orches- 
trated by Stokowski, was given a 
lightness of voice unusual in a con- 
tralto, notwithstanding the fact that 
Mme. Matzenauer sings frequently 
soprano roles in the opera. 


— STEINWAY PIANO USED — 
Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


‘Unquestionably one of the 
greatest singers living’’— 


The Baltimore Sun 
Nov. 18, 1919 


Mme. Matzenauer, dramatic con- 
tralto soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, again demonstrated 
to a Baltimore audience last night 
not only the extraordinary qualities 
of her vocal gifts, but a finished ar- 
tistry as well. With the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra rendering intelligent, 
well-balanced support, she presented 
a selection of songs which were de- 
lightfully acceptable to an audience 
which filed the Lyric. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s grasp of emo- 
tional values was manifest in her 
rendition of Schumann’s companion 
songs, “Mother, Can I Love Thee 
Less” and “Leave Me in His Arms 
Endearing.” The expanding ecstacy 
of the latter was presented most ef- 
fectively. Her first number, Brahms’ 
“Ever Lighter Grows My Slumber,” 
demanded a sympathetic mood and 
was sung with a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of the delicate pathos woven 
into the theme by its great composer. 

Schubert’s Erlking, one of the fairy 
tale themes so popular in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, com- 
pleted the group of vocal offerings. 
[It was more difficult of interpreta- 
tion than those preceding, ca!ling into 
play a greater variety of emotions, 
the theme ranging from narrative to 
mystery, to fear, dread and tragedy. 
The range, too, displayed to advan- 
tage the remarkable blending of rich, 
warm, contralto timber with the 
lightness of the soprano quality, 
which is the distinguishing feature 
of Matzenauer’s voice. 

This peculiar quality was even 
more pronounced in the artist’s final 
offering, the letter scene from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin.” It 
served, too, as a means of exhibiting 
Mme. Matzenauer’s dramatic talents. 
It was by far her best number. 
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An Announcement 


Two Volumes of Quaintly Humorous Chinese and Japanese Songs of Childhood 


CHINESE 
MOTHER GOOSE 
RHYMES 


Ladybug 

Baby is Sleeping 

What the Old Cow Said 
The Mouse 

Of What Use is a Girl? 
Pat-a-cake 

The Old Woman 


Price, $1.00 Net 





This season the atmosphere 
of the Orient, particularly of 
China and Japan, has been in- 
sistently sought by our Ameri- 
can play. and concert-goers. 
Wise recitalists and _ teachers 
alert to the popular demand 
will do well by giving these un- 
usual Eastern offerings from 


the masterful pen of Bainbridge 
Crist serious consideration. 





CARL FISCHER, _ New York 
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DROLLERIES 
FROM AN ORIENTAL 
DOLL’S HOUSE 


The Moon-Child 
The Dancer ° 


. Watching 


Unfortunate 

Little Small-Feet 

Bald Head Lee 
(New) 


Price, $1.00 net 
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names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
ome, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Pittsburgh and Her Art-Neglecting Men 
of Millions 


To the Editor of MUSICA’ AMERICA: 

As a regular subscriber and as a con- 
sistent reader of your Open Forum, I 
wish to call your attention to an attitude 
of laxity on the part of some our million- 
aires who are able to do so much for the 
cause of music when a wonderful oppor- 
tunity is presented, but who, for some 
reason, fail to grasp the opportunities 
thus presented. Of course, there are 
many, like Otto H. Kahn, the late Major 
Higginson of Boston, and Mr. Juillard, 
big enough to use their great financial 
resources for the benefit of the many, but 
the aiding of musical progress is more 
honored in the breach than in the obser- 
vance by many of our multi-millionaires. 

I refer specifically to the will of the 
late Henry C. Frick with relation to the 
musical life of his home city, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Frick’s generous will provided many 
millions for charitable institutions in the 
Pittsburgh district, and such acts are 
highly commendable and praiseworthy. 
But why, with all his millions, did not 
Mr. Frick consider the needs of this 
great industrial city as regards a sym- 
phony orchestra? 

For many years this city boasted an 
orchestra with very few superiors. But 
in the season of 1909-1910 the financial 
pressure became too great for the guar- 
antors, and after that last season under 
the leadership of Emil Paur, the excel- 
lent body of men was disbanded. Since 
that time we have had only visiting or- 
chestras, and for the last few seasons, 
Mr. Stokowski and his Philadelphia Or- 
chestra have treated us to a series of 
concerts annually. But the void created 
by the passing of our own orchestra has 
never been filled. 

But what an imperishable monument 
to Mr. Frick such an organization would 
have been! To each of two executors 
of his will he left $250,000; and either 
of these executors, I am sure, could have 
made out his own check for that amount 
without feeling the loss of it. They sure- 
ly did not need it, and yet that $500,000, 
with another sum of like amount, so 
easy for Mr. Frick to give, would have 
maintained a first-class orchestra, and 
served as an endowment for the highest 
form of music. It seems a shame that 





large sums of money should go into such 
unproductive channels, when it could be 
used for the benefit of the public at large, 
not necessarily for the musically inclined 
or for the artistically inclined alone, but 
for all the people. For when all is said 
and done, a large and fine symphony or- 
chestra is not for the few; it is for the 
masses; for the whole public. And it is 
a civic asset, even in a dominant in- 
dustrial city like Pittsburgh. 

Chambers of Commerce should become 
actively interested in the maintenance 
of such institutions, for their influence 
is not limited to the few. It is morally 
certain that Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and other cities look with great 
pride on their orchestras, and the people 
of Philadelphia recently came to the 
rescue of their’s through public sub- 
scription rather than allow it to disband. 
Such acts speak for themselves. And if 
one or a few of this city’s wealthy men 
would contribute to the maintenance of 
a fine orchestra here, I am positive they 
would never allow it to die, once it was 
established. Is it not evident what an 
opportunity was presented to Henry C. 
Frick? And what an opportunity he 
permitted to escape. But it is not yet 
too late. His children, in possession, 
undoubtedly, of large sums from his 
estate, are in a position to carry on the 
good work, if they will be alive to their 
opportunities. 

Nothing said here is meant to dis- 
parage the real good provided in Mr. 
Frick’s will—it was very munificent as 
far as it went, but appreciation would be 
more widespread if he had remembered 
other than those he did. I call this to 
your attention because of my keen dis- 
appointment in the glaring void in the 
bequests of the late Mr. Henry C. Frick. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 9, 1919. - 


The Downtrodden 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

I do not wish to be classed in the same 
category with the “Reds” and others of 
that ilk when I state that I believe it is 
high time for the accompanists to strike. 
If there is any body of people that has 
the right to strike it surely is the poorly 
paid and, sometimes, the absolutely 
ignored accompanist. Your issue of 
MusicAL AMERICA for Nov. 22 will fur- 
nish a criterion. In that number there 
are but one or two accompanists that 
have received due praise. Most singers, 
according to your correspondents, played 
without accompaniment, at least no men- 
tion was made of any. 

You have one critic in New York who 
is an adept at slighting the accompan- 
ist. I believe his initials are J. A. H. 
This person states “Francis Moore was 
the accompanist for Miss Hinkle.” Also, 
“Tsadore Luckstone played the accom- 
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paniments for Francis Rogers with much 
vigor.” According to the same critic, 
Heifetz played without accompaniment. 
I wonder if these critics realize the years 
that it takes to make a real accompanist. 
I wonder if they know that many of 
them spend six and more hours a day in 


practice. 
One of your correspondent critics 
states “that Eleanor Schieb furnished 


serviceable accompaniments” for Sophie 
Braslau. I do not know the accompanist 
referred to personally, but I do know 
Miss Braslau and feel sure that she 
would never appear on the platform with 
an accompanist that was not perfect. 
Another of your critics states that 
“Stuart Ross played the accompaniments 
for both singers rather adequately,” with 
reference to the May Peterson concert. 
I wonder who played for Elsa Silverstein 
at Kokomo, Ind. And for Kathryn Lee 
at one of her concerts in Virginia. There 
are many concerts criticised, in the is- 
sue of MUSICAL AMERICA referred to, 
wherein the accompanist “is not.” 

Here are a few references to the work 
of accompanists—your readers will read- 
ily recognize the efficiency of the accom- 
panists by their names: “Ellman Zoller 
was an efficient accompanist.” “Charles 
Gilbert Spross accompanied Louise Hub- 
bard.” “Ruth Emerson played sym- 
pathic accompaniments.” 

With reference to the pay of accom- 
panists I might state that $50 is con- 
sidered good pay by some of our artistic 
singers who receive from $1000 up for 
their concerts. 

All your correspondent critics would 
do well to read the “Mephisto’s Musing's” 
of Nov. 22 issue. He gives a little timely 
advice on the subject I have been dis- 
cussing. I am not an accompanist, do 
not know one key from another, but my 


sympathies are with the downtrodden 
accompanists. I trust you will instruct 
your correspondents to give the accom- 
panist due praise for the work accom- 
plished, and to pay no heed to the kicks 
registered by the artists who desire to 
swallow the whole criticism. 
H. A. J. 
Carmel, Cal., Dec. 5, 1919. 


Writers Who Have Helped 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

At the first of the year, War Camp 
Community Service. wishes to express 
its gratitude to the following writers, 
who have written of our work in your 
columns: May Silva Teasdale, Elena 
Beals, Herbert W. Cost, Anna Mayhew 
Iitzpatrick, Mrs. William W. Norton, 
Charles Repper, Byron Sechrist. 

BERTRAND BROWN, 
War Camp Community Service. 
New York City, Dec. 12, 1919. 


HEAR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 


Max Jacobs Conducts First of Series of 
Concerts at ZEolian Hall 


The Orchestral Society of New York, 
conducted by Max Jacobs, gave the first 
of a series of three concerts at A®olian 
Hall on Nov. 23, with Margaret Dilling, 
harpist, as soloist. Creditable perform- 
ances were given of a program which 
included the Beethoven “Egmont” Over- 
ture, the Mozart “Jupiter” Symphony, 
Nopravnik’s “Night,” and a ballet suite 
by Mottl composed of Gluck excerpts. 
The “Egmont” and the Allegro Vivace of 
the “Jupiter” were perhaps the smooth- 
est played numbers; some rawness and 
occasionally lapses, especially in the horn 
section, were noticeable, particularly in 
the three later movements of the sym- 
phony. The ballet and the “Night” of 
Napravnik were well played. 

Miss Dilling did work of much delicacy 
in the Fantasie for harp and orchestra. 

F. G. 
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Vol. | Bach 

Vol. 2 Handel 
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By 
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By 
David Stanley Smith 
Verses by 
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Tunes for Tiny Tots 


Words and Musie by 
Antoinette Frueauff 


Illustrations by 
Marie Louise Woopson 


Price, $3.00, net 
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How Buhlig Shocked London : 


With the Music of Schonberg 














—_—_—_—_ 

LTHOUGH the name of Richard 

Buhlig is closely identified with the 
masterpieces of piano literature this 
season, this is not to be interpreted as 
meaning that this artist has consistently 
turned a deaf ear to the appeal of the 
modern and ultra-modern school. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Buhlig was the first 
pianist to play an entire Debussy pro- 
gram in London at a time when this was 
a hazardous experiment, and, by his own 
confession, he was practically hissed off 


the London concert stage when he 
attempted to popularize the music of 
that arch-futurist, Arnold Schonberg. 

Buhlig relates with great glee the 
treatment he received at the hands of 
the London public, upon whom he had 
attempted to “put over” a Schonberg 
group by skillfully sandwiching it in 
between more ingratiating examples of 
modern music production. 

“My program opened auspiciously 
with a sonata by the youthful wizard, 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, which pleas- 
ed the audience by its color and bril- 
liancy and Straussian idiom, and then 
came the fateful Schénberg group! Be- 
fore I had finished the first of the “‘ Three 
Pieces,” the mood of the audience had 
changed completely.’ It was as if I had 
gone about through the house delivering 
a well-aimed blow with a hammer upon 
the head of each individual listener, the 
hall was wrapped in a gloomy silence 
and I felt as if I and my piano had been 
removed to a graveyard. During the 
second number, the audience began to 
awaken from its stupefaction and by 
the time I had finished, the house was 


fairly rocking with a veritable gale of 
laughter, cat-calls and Boos! 

“ Never have I gained so much notor- 
iety at so little expenditure of pianistic 
skill. Everybody had a fling at me, one 
of the provincial papers even going so 
far as to express its belief that no such 
person as Schoénberg ever existed, but 
by way of having a little joke at the 
expense of my audience, I had simply 
played any nonsense that occurred to 
me. Do you wonder that after this ex- 
perience I came back to the tried and 
tested ground of the classics? 

“Not long after that I was engaged 
to play the Schumann Concerto at one 
of the Philharmonic Concerts, sharing 
the program with a distinguished British 
composer, who had been invited to con- 
duct the first performance of a new 
symphonic work. Both of us were vic- 
tims of nervousness, and we paced up 
and down the artist room in silence until 
the composer relieved the tension by 
asking: 

“‘How do you dare play Schumann 
after playing this awful stuff of Schoén- 
berg? 

““Did you hear it?’ was my counter 
question, to which he flung me an indig- 
nant ‘Not I!’ 

“<Then, how do you know it was aw- 
ful?’ I snapped back as we resumed our 
nervous stride. Then as an _ after- 
thought I continued, ‘You will at least 
give me credit for not attempting to 
play Schénberg and Schumann simul- 
taneously, one in either hand, as it 
were,’ and with this parting shot I 
dashed out upon the stage, more indig- 
nant than nervous, for which I had to 
thank the hidebound prejudices of the 
older artist.” 





KALAMAZOO SEASON BEGINS 


Concerts Under Club Auspices Attract- 
ing Fine Audiences 

KALAMAZOO, MIcH., Nov. 20.—Kala- 
mazoo’s music season is on in full swing, 
opening on Nov. 3 with the Kalamazoo 
Musical Society’s first artists’ recital— 
an ensemble program by Frederick Fred- 
erickson, violinist, and Gordon Camppell, 
pianist, both of Chicago. The Burdick 
auditorium was filled to capacity on this 
occasion, and the recital was thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

On Nov. 17 Mme. Louise Homer sang 
to one of the largest audiences which 
ever assembled to hear a soloist in Kala- 
mazoo. The recital was the first of the 
Kalamazoo Choral Union series of eight 
concerts which will culminate with the 
May Festival. 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
in church music this year. Notable 
among the fine music programs offered 
are the concerts by First Congregational 
choir, directed by Harper C. Maybee. 

Very interesting meetings of the Kala- 





mazoo Musical Society’s Study Club are 
being held each week. Mrs. A. L. Waldo 
was hostess of the meeting of Nov. 20, 
and Mrs. A. E. Curtenius had charge of 
the program, which included numbers by 
Mrs. J. H. Wright, Mrs. H. M. Snow 
and Mrs. C. V. Buttelman. 

Western Normal Girls’ Quintet fur- 
nished a delightful program of music at 
the inaugural meeting of the Battle 
Creek Kiwanis Club, which was held in 
Battle Creek, wnen the Lansing, Jack- 
son, Battle Creek and Kalamazoo clubs 
held a joint session. 

The new student chorus and orchestra 
of Kalamazoo’s Public Schools, directed 
by L. D. Hanson, supervisor of music, 
were heard in concert, Dec. 5, at the 
Vine Street Auditorium. C.. ¥. 





Boston Symphony Enthrals Capital, 
With Homer as Soloist. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—Under 
the direction of Mrs. Wilson Greene, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was _ pre- 
sented in its second concert of the season 
yesterday. The symphony of Chausson 
was given an artistic interpretation un- 
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EARL TOWNER, Accompanist and 
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der the baton of Pierre Monteux. It was 
a pleasure to find on the program the 
tone poem of the American composer, 
Charles W. Griffes. As soloist, Louise 
Homer almost surpassed the orchestra 
in honors and was called to make 
acknowledgments before the audience no 
less than six times. W. H. 





Masic League of the People’s Institute 
Plans Chamber Music Concerts 


A chamber music series of unusual in- 
terest and at popular prices is announced 
by the Music League of the People’s Insti- 
tute. The concerts will be directed by 
Sam Franko and will be given on ten 
Sunday evenings at Washington Irving 
High School, on the following dates: 
Dec. 7 and 21, Jan. 4 and 18, Feb. 1, 15 
and 29, March 14 and 28, and April 11. 
The series is designed to give a compre- 
hensive view of the field of chamber 
music, especially in its relation to the 
little-known wind instruments of the or- 
chestra. 





Heifetz and Galli-Curci Give Recitals in 
Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 1.—Jascha 
Heifetz was heard here recently in reci- 
tal for the first time. He offered an 
interesting program and was much 
applauded. Galli-Curci with Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist, and Homer Samuels, 
accompanist, also gave a recital a few 
days previously, to a crowded house. 
Recent soloists at the Symphony concerts 
under the conductorship of Emil Ober- 
hoffer, have been: Anthony Linden, the 
orchestra’s new first flute; Harriet 
McConnell, contralto, and Louis Victor 
Saar, guest conductor. 

F. L. C. B. 





Niessen-Stone Pupil Triumphs in “Aida” 
in New Orleans 


Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone, the New 
York vocal instructor, received a wire 
last week from her pupil, Agnes De- 
lorme, soprano, telling of her success in 
“Alda,” on Nov. 23, in New Orleans, with 
the New Orleans Opera Company. Af- 
ter her singing of the aria “O Patria 
mia,” the members of the orchestra stood 
up and applauded her, while the ladies 
in the boxes took off their corsage bou- 
quets and threw them at her. 





Program Given in Albany for State 
Music Teachers 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 28.—Mrs. Frances 
Elliott Clark of Camden, N. J., chairman 
of the educational department of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, gave 
an address before the music section of 
the State Teachers’ Convention, Nov. 25. 
Her subject was “Some New Phases of 
Public School Work.” Frederick H. Hay- 
wood, of New York, author of “Univer- 
sal Song,” a voice culture course for use 
in schools, also addressed the section. 
Marie Tiffany, soprano, and Mario Lau- 
renti, baritone, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, gave a recital as a part of the 
educational work of the convention. 

W. A. H. 





Marie Cavan Gives Studio Recital. 


Marie Cavan, soprano, formerly of the 
Prague Opera, and her husband, Otakar 
Marak, tenor, who was also a member 
of the same company, were heard in re- 
cital recently in the New York studio 
of Harriet Ware. Czecho-Slovak songs 
were featured. The accompaniments 
were played by Miss Ware and Grace 
Anderson. 





Wadler Scores in Boston 


At Mrs. McAllister’s First Musical 
Morning at the Copley-Plaza, Boston, on 
Nov. 24, Mayo Wadler won a well-merit- 
ed success, appearing with Marguerite 
D’Alvarez and Leo Ornstein. Mr. Wad- 
ler played Busch’s “Indian Legend” and 
Smetana’s “My Native Land” and works 
by Albert Stoessel, Chaminade-Kreisler 
and Cecil Burleigh and was applauded 
to the echo and obliged to add extras. 
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HOMER ACCLAIMED 
BY BALTIMOREANS 


\}onteux Leads Schmitt’s 
‘Salome’ — Claussen in Re- 
cital—Miss Silba Impresses 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Dec. 4.—The second 
neert of the Boston Symphony series, 


the Lyric last night, was heard by a 

st audience. The soloist, Louise 
‘tomer, is a local favorite and was re- 

ved with acclamation. Her numbers 
‘neluded a Handel aria, a Beethoven song 
nd a scene from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 
The remainder of the program consisted 

‘ the “Pathétiaue Symphony” of Tchai- 
kovsky, which M. Monteux read with 
individual style, and the suite, “Tragedy 
of Salome,” after the poem by Robert 
d’Humieres, which has received a star- 
tling musical setting by Florent Schmitt. 
This amazing score was finely read by 
the orchestra. 

Julia Claussen, the mezzo-soprano, was 
the artist at the Friday afternoon recital 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Dee. 5, Nicolai Scheer being the assisting 
pianist. A Handel aria, from “Rinaldo” 
and a group of French songs displayed 
the singer’s subtle as well as forceful 
dramatic qualities. Several numbers had 


to be repeated and the program was fur- 
ther extended by encores. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Castell, Muri Silba, a young Russian 
pianist, was introduced to local music- 
lovers on Thursday evening, Dec. 4. 
Temperamentally the young pianist has 
many charms, technically her work bor- 
ders on the virtuostic. 

Geraldine Edgar, violinist, and Wal- 
ter Leary, baritone, assisted by Clara 
Groppel, accompanist, gave a joint re- 
cital on Tuesday evening, Dec. 2. 

The European Conservatory of Music, 
Henri Weinreich, director, gave an in- 
teresting students’ recital Dec. 1. Tak- 
ing part were pupils of the director in 
piano and Julius Zech and Maurice 
Kramer in violin. 

George F. Boyle, Franklin Gittelson, 
Edna Dunham Willard and Howard R. 
Thatcher, members of the Peabody Con- 
servatory faculty, gave a_ successful 
concert at Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 3. 

F.C. B. 


Seattle’s New Symphony Wins Admira- 
tion at Initial Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH, Dec. 1.—The Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra which has been or- 
ganized, largely through the efforts of 
Mme. Davenport-Engberg, with John 
Spargur as conductor, gave its first con- 
cert recently before a delighted audience, 
with Henri Scott, bass, as the much ap- 
plauded soloist. The personnel is com- 
posed of both men and women. W.A. 





wrinkle in its face. 


scherzo. 


dryness. 


recalled repeatedly. 


Steinway Piano 


Speaking of the appearance of 


Edwin Hughes 


As Soloist at the Concert of December 5, with the 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall 
The NEW YORK EVENING POST said: 


Under Mr. Stransky, who is usually at his best in French music, 
Edwin Hughes played the second of the Saint-Saens concertos. 
This work is fifty years old, yet when played as it was yester- 
day by Mr. Hughes and the Philharmonic it showed not one 
From the cadenza which oddly opens the 
work to the end Mr. Hughes played with beautiful tone, crisp, 
sparkling execution and genuine French esprit. 
was delighted with the performance, especially after the piquant 


The NEW YORK TRIBUNE said: 


Edwin Hughes played the Saint-Saens Concerto with rare 
beauty of tone and clarity, wholly free from any suspicion of 


The MORNING TELEGRAPH said: 


The Philharmonic concert at Carnegie Hall yesterday derived 
its largest interest and yielded its greatest satisfaction in Edwin 
Hughes’ playing of Saint-Saens’ Concerto in G minor, a feature 
which found this eminent artist at his best. 


The NEW YORK STAATSZEITUNG said: 


The soloist was the esteemed pianist, Edwin Hughes, who 
played the second Concerto of Saint-Saens. 
timent of the first movement was brought out with telling effect, 
and the tarantelle of the finale was brilliantly done. Mr. 
Hughes’ playing was received with great applause, and he was 


Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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‘BEAUCAIRE’ HAS ITS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 


Messager Operetta Heatedly 
Acclaimed—The Quality 
of Its Music 


In “Veronique” André Messager wrote 
one of the most distinguished and ex- 
quisite operetta scores come out of 
France since the best days of Planquette 
and Lecoq. It failed deplorably on 
Broadway about fifteen years ago, prob- 
ably because it was distinguished and 
exquisite. Messager further sustained 
his reputation with “La Basoche” and 
“Les Petits Michus” and there are ador- 
able pages in the “Chanson de Fortunio.” 
But in Anglo-Saxon centers the French- 
man seems to have made the deepest im- 
pression with his latest work, the ro- 
mantic operetta “Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
for the libretto of which Frederick Lons- 
dale went to Booth Tarkington and took 
liberties with the original denouement in 


a fashion to spoil the whole point of the 
tale. This work, with Maggie Teyte in 
the role of the beauty of Bath and the 
Chicago baritone Marion Green in the 
title part, obtained a phenomenal hold on 
London. The Thames burned without 
respite until the producer, Gilbert Miller, 
packed up the piece and brought it to 
New York, bag and baggage, sans only 
Miss Teyte, who finds Europe more con- 
genial to her art and disposition than 
these barbarous shores. It had its first 
American performance at the New Am- 
sterdam Theater on Thursday evening of 
last week, when a large audience ac- 
claimed it with a heat never manifested 
toward “Veronique” or “Les Petits 
Michus.” 

Yet “Monsieur Beaucaire” is much in- 
ferior to either of these works. The 
most conspicuous excellences of the pro- 
duction set on view last week lay in the 
mounting and costuming, both of them 
beautiful and in rare taste without 
strained excesses of unconventionality. 


The piece itself furnishes gentle, un- 
exciting and on the whole, somewhat 
monotonous and elongated entertain- 


ment. Its atmosphere and charm of set- 
ting scarcely counterbalance the mildness 
of its humors and the sluggishness of 
its movement. Mr. Messager’s music is 
delicate sometimes to fragility, written 
with the graceful musicianship to be ex- 
pected of its composer, quite unoriginal 
and without that signal wealth of melodic 
invention which the reputed vogue of 
the work inevitably suggested. Obviously 
Messager’s fount of inspiration no longer 
flows as freely as before. Yet to the non- 
exigent the “Beaucaire” music will prob- 
ably afford an excellent illusion of the 
real thing. The waltz song “My Rose” 
came in for the main show of favor. Yet 
variants of this same melody have served 
the purposes of banality in a dozen 
operettas. The most charming page of 
the whole thing is the fanciful and dainty 
song about the “Gods in Arcady” in the 
second act. Daintiness without decisive 
individuality constitutes the hall mark 
of “Beaucaire” and it palls long before 
the end of four solid acts. 

The singing qualities of the cast prov- 
ed last week singularly mediocre. Mr. 
Green, whose access to international 
fame dates from his London appearance 
as Beaucaire, did concert work in an 
earlier day. His voice bears the scars of 
hard and inconsiderate usage and his 
acting abilities are moderate. Quite an 
unaccountable ovation was given to a 
tenor, John Clarke, the Philip Molyneux 
of the play, for some extremely bad vo- 
calism. Blanche Tomlin, in Maggie 


Teyte’s role, lacked the fascinations 
with which Lady Mary Carlisle is credit- 
ed and sang with cold and penetrating 
quality of tone and—like many of her 
associates—with superb disregard of the 
pitch. Robert Parker, Lennox Parole, 
Spencer Trevor and Robert Cunningham 
were others who contributed better or 
worse to the entertainment. The Eng- 
lish composer, Ivan Caryll, conducted 
the premiére in testimony of his regard 
for Messager, as words to that effect on 
the program made known. : oe 








THIRD BILTMORE MUSICALE 


Case, Seidel and de Segurola, Soloists 
at Morning Concert 

The vogue of the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicales was again evidenced 
on Dec. 5 when an audience that filled 
the grand ballroom of the Biltmore 
heard a program presented by Anna 
Case, Andres de Segurola and Toscha 
Seidel. 

Mr. De Segurola opened the program 
with an aria from “Simon Boccanegra,”’ 
and later gave the “Sais-tu?” of Fonten- 
ailles, Mana-Zucea’s “Daddy’s Little 
Soy” and an old French song “Margo- 
ton,” harmonized by Perilhou, displaying 
his magnificent resources of voice to ad- 
mirable advantage. 

Miss Case sang the “Lamento” from 
Monteverde’s “Ariana,” an old Swedish 
folk dance and songs by Chauvet, 
Nerini, an old French number arranged 
by Weckerlin and numbers by La Forge, 
Rodenbeck, Farley and Curran and her 
own “Song of the Robin.” The artistry 
of Miss Case deepens each year, and this 
season her appearances stand out even 
in a year where there is good singing on 
every hand. 

Mr. Seidel played the Chaconne of 
Vitali, the Cui “Orientale” and Sara- 
sate’s “Zapateado,” to which a number 
of extras had to be added. Harry Kauf- 
man supplied his usual fine accompani- 
ments for Mr. Seidel, and Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, as always, was a _ perfect 
accompanist for Mr. de Segurola, while 
William Spoor performed a similar office 
for Miss Case. M. S. 





Adele Luis Rankin’s Pupils Give Two 
Recitals. 


Pupils of Adele Luis Rankin, the New 
York vocal teacher, were heard in con- 
cert given under the auspices of the 
Board of Education and Community 
Centers Association at Public School No. 
24, New York, Nov. 23. The program 
included solos by Elsie Ehrhart, Helen 
Knoeffler, Rae Russell, Miss Haas and 
Elsie Baird, who was engaged for a con- 
cert given by the Japanese Engineers 
Association on Nov. 29. Miss Rankin 
sang Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Song,” with 
flute obbligato by Donato D’Onofrio and 
directed the studio chorus. Lorretta 
O’Connell, pianist, was the assisting art- 
ist. Another recital featuring Japanese 
Traditional Songs in costume was given 
by Miss Rankin’s pupils in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium on the afternoon of Dec. 2. 





Famous Artists and Orchestras Draw 
Throngs to Cleveland’s Halls 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 10.—Audiences 
for every event have been crowding the 
capacity of the city’s two auditoriums. 
The principal events have been the con- 
cert of the Cleveland Orchestra under 
Sokoloff, with Toscha Seidel as soloist; 
two Sunday “Pop” concerts; the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, led by Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, with Reinald Werrenrath as 
soloist; Galli-Curci in recital; the Vati- 
can Choir; Heifetz in recital; the Caro- 
lyn Beebe Chamber Music Ensemble, and 
the Russian Symphony with Altschuler 
leading, and Sasha Votichenko as solo- 
ist. A. B. 
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CHARLES CARVER 


AMERICAN 
BASSO 


First New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Monday Eve., Dec. 22, at 8:15 
Assisted by FRANK LA FORGE, Composer-Pianist 


New York Globe, Aug. 31, 1919.—‘‘Charles Carver is a fin- 
He sings with authority : 
His ts a noble, manly voice of glorious mel- 


ished artist. 
American bass! 
lowness.” 


Washington Times.—‘‘In Charles Carver the acquaintance 
was made of a young singer who will surely go into the front 
His voice has rich beauty and vibrancy. It 
is admirably smooth throughout all its registers.”’ 


Columbus Despatch, April 9, 1919.—‘‘The young giant is La 
Forge’s pupil, and shows it in a thousand ways, including his 


ranks of bassos. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


and style. A fine 


PRESS COMMENT 


ease and simplicity of manner, so free from mannerism, and 
the free production of his tone.’”’ 
Rockford Register-Gazette, Nov. 18, 1919.—‘‘Thunderous ap- 


plause, such as seldom greets any artist in Rockford, wel- 


comed Frank La 
Charles Carver, basso, 


Kor ze 


opening number of the program. 
won from the beginning, and it isa safe prediction that before 
many years it will be the privilege of last night’s patrons to 
boast of having heard America’s greatest basso in the be- 
ginning of his musical career.” 


last night, as with his protégé, 


appeared on the stage for the 
Mr. Carver had his house 


1 West 34th St., New York 
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Visits of Gatti’s Company and Ysaye’s 
Men Are Events of Philadelphia’s Week 


Scotti Deeply Impressive as “Scarpia” in “Tosca”—Hackett and Farrar 
the Other Protagonists—Ysaye, in Local Bow as Conductor, Is 
Admired in Franck’s Symphony 


By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 

stirred its admirers 
sembled in large numbers at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Tuesday night. 
The melodramatic vitality of the work 
and the highly successful translation of 
that spirit into musical terms evidently 
lose none of their appeal with the pass- 
ing seasons. 

The work has been blessed in this 
vicinity with a remarkable line of excel- 
lent interpretations. The basis of this 
good fortune is Antonio Scotti, who was 
the Scarpia in 1901 at the Academy. At 
the majority of the “Tosca” perform- 
ances here, Mr. Scotti has portrayed the 
autocratic Roman police chief with in- 
cisive art and absolute surety of 
touch. Histrionically the polished 
artist measured up to his own finest 
traditions in the character on Tuesday 
night. Criticism is almost an imperti- 
nence on this subject. Vocally he was 
necessarily less impressive than in the 
great days of his tonal glories and yet 
much of his singing after the first act 
was thoroughly admirable. 

In the title réle, Geraldine Farrar was 
pictorially splendid. For a_ successful 
star of the cinema, her acting was at 


times surprisingly indifferent. She 
failed to accent the note of startled sur- 
prise at finding the knife so readily at 
hand as she recoiled to Scarpia’s table 
and there was indeed little subjective 
art in her treatment of the whole assassi- 
nation scene. It is a pleasure to state 
that Miss Farrar was in somewhat bet- 
ter voice, although the cloudiness has 
not altogether vanished from her tones, 


15.—“Tosca”’ 
who were as- 


She sang 
and 


than on recent occasions here. 
the “Vissi d’arte” with eloquence 
dramatic feeling. 

The young American, Charles Hackett, 
was the Cavaradossi. His tenor voice, 
clear and sweet, was at times over- 
whelmed by Puccini’s crashing sound 
waves. His performance was _ sincere 
and well conceived, but the part is 
plainly without his true compass. Mr. 
Moranzoni, the conductor, did little to 
ease his plight. The score was noisily 
read. 

Pompillio Malatesta was a delicious 
Sacristan. Laurenti, Reschiglian and 
Cecil Arden were satisfactory in the 
other roles. 

The stage management displayed the 
same carelessness which has of late 
marked local performances of “Tosca.” 
There was insufficient moonlight on the 
crucifix in the murder scene. There was 
no reproduction in the last act of the 
“sky studded with stars’ commanded 
by the libretto. The church bells in the 
atmospheric instrumental introduction to 
that scene could scarcely be heard. 
These defects may appear trifles until 
one realizes how much in the past they 
have contributed to the effectiveness of 
the music-play when properly remedied. 


Hear Cincinnati Orchestra 


Eugene Ysaye, as a conductor, made 
his first appearance in Philadelphia at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Wed- 
nesday evening. He brought from Cin- 
cinnati an orchestra which is palpably 
still in the formative stage. The wood- 
winds in the band are excellent. The 
violin choirs are resourceful, but Mr. 
Ysaye gave the impression that he was 
not fully developing their possibilities. 
The horns are ragged. They are always 
the ingredients of an orchestra which 
attains mellowness and smooth opulence 
at a late period of growth. 

The great Belgian violinist revealed 
sympathetic understanding and artistic 
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with fine credit to himself. 


TRIBUNE. 


dozen times.—KARLETON 


NING POST. 


for the swinging rhythm. 
received an 


HERALD AND EXAMINER. 


Harry Culbertson, 








| The Critics Praised and the Audience Gave an Ovation to 


HAROLD HENRY 


WHEN HE APPEARED AS SOLOIST WITH THE CINCINNATI 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, AT ORCHESTRA HALL, 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER 30, 1919. 
The Critics Said: 


Henry has not made an appearance 
here with orchestra since Nov. 9-10, 
1917, when he played MacDowell’s 
second concerto with the Chicago 
| Symphony Orchestra. 
casion he played the Liszt FE flat con- 
certo, projecting it with much depth 
and brilliancy of tone, and with a 
breadth of 
stand out as one of the big, definite 
works for 
composer intended it to be. 
musician of fine sympathetic talent, 
and his success in this performance 
was well deserved.—F. C. MOORE: 
IN CHICAGO JOURNAL. 
flat Concerto, the solo part of which was in the 
capable hands of Harold Henry. 


nically, musically and interpretatively, and the numerous recalls 
he received were fully merited —W. L. HUBBARD IN CHICAGO 


He had fine appreciation for the mood of the music and played 
with breadth of conception and vigor in expressing the thought. 
Che audience applauded him most cordially, recalling him half a 


HACKETT IN 


Henry played with brilliance the Liszt E flat piano concerto. There 
was poesy, facility and, in the rhapsodic close, excellent feeling 
He as well as Ysaye and the orchestra 
ovation HENRIETTE 


HENRY WILL BE IN SOUTHEASTERN STATES IN JANU- 

ARY; ON THE PACIFIC COAST IN FEBRUARY: IN THE 

MIDDLE WEST AND EAST IN MARCH. 

FOR PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE FEW DATES STILL OPEN, AND 
FOR TERMS, ADDRESS 


1415 Hyde Park Blvd. 


Steinway Piano Used 


On this oc- 


insight that made it 
> 

what its 
He isa 


piano, auite 


Mr. Henry came through 
His work is admirable, tech- 


CHICAGO EVE- 


WEBER IN CHICAGO 


Chicago 


appreciation, but of the magisterial 
disciplinary qualities necessary to leader, 
not a great deal. He was at his best 
in the Franck Symphony in D Minor, 
the poetic content of which was nobly 
expressed. The second movement was 
tenderly read and a fine sonority and 
climactic vigor were attained in the 
finale. 

The scheduled soloist, Leo Ornstein, 
had been taken suddenly ill en route 
from Indianapolis to New York and was 
unable to fill his engagement. In place 
of his offering a “Fantaisie Walloon,” by 
Theodor Ysaye, the violinist’s brother, 
was given. The work is a highly modern, 
elaborately orchestrated development of 
folk-airs and is interesting without be- 
ing of unusual merit. The opening 
number was’ Saint-Saéns’s “Marche 
Heroique,” and the concert’ closed 
with a sprightly performance of the 
familiar “Sylvia” Ballet of Delibes. 

The house was about two-thirds filled 
with an appreciative audience. 

Israel Vichnin, a fifteen-year-old local 
pianist, scored a triumph at the Shubert 
Theater last Sunday night, Dec. 7. The 
lad is the former pupil of Richard 
Zeckwer and at present a pupil of Ca- 
mille W. Zeckwer. The concert was held 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic 
Society. This was the opening of the 
second concert season of this musical 


organization. He played Chaminade’s 
Concerto in C Sharp Minor, Op. 40, with 
the assurance of a mature musician, and 
won enthusiastic approbation. 





Moritz Emery Scores in Concert for 
Century Club of West Chester, Pa. 





WEST CHESTER, PA., Dec. 5.—A recital 
delightfully given, by Moritz Emery 
Philadelphia pianist, was the feature of 
the New Century Club meeting o1 
Nov. 17. Mr. Emery, in a brilliant man 
ner, presented a “Fifty Minute” progran 
of tone pictures. The well-chosen num 
bers included works of Liszt, Bach-Tours, 
Gounod, Lehmann, Torjussen, Reinecke. 
Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Chopin, Boss 
Poldini and MacDowell. An outstand- 
ing group which was cordially received 
comprised “Characteristiques” by M: 
Emery. He scored again at a musica! 
given in Vineland, N. J., on Nov. 19. 





Topeka Applauds Lhévinne 


TOPEKA, KAN, Nov. 18.—Josef Lhé- 
vinne, pianist, who was the first artist 
presented in the Dotterweich concert 
series, was greeted by a large audience 
at the City Auditorium on Nov. 12. Mr 
Lhévinne offered the entire program and 
won enthusiastic applause. | ae @ 
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Standard for Piano Study” 





representative 
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Dept. 





—Thus does the Minnesota State Music 
Teachers’ Association, in resolutions passed 
at its last convention, characterize the 


Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons 


After an unqualified endorsement of this 
work the Association resolved that in order 
“to avail itself of the co-operation of the 


State who are authorized Progressive Series 
teachers, and to increase its certified mem- 
bership by the constant addition to that body, 
agree to accept, accredit and certify author- 
ized Progressive Series teachers—without 
requiring them to pass the State Association 
examinations.” 


Are you interested in getting music credits in your pub- 
Write us for information. 


body of musicians of this 





A, Art Publication Society, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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has returned from his Southern Tour 
and will resume work at his Studio: 


104 West 84th Street, New York 
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Mrs. Rothwell 
to Make Recital 
Début in New York 

















Elizabeth Rothwell, Soprano 
Though she has been heard in opera 


and as soloist with orchestra in this 
country and has achieved an enviable 
reputation as a singer of high rank both 
here and abroad, Elizabeth Rothwell, so- 
prano, will be making her recital début 
in New York when she appears at Ato- 
lian Hall on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 27. 
Mrs. Rothwell, who is the wife of Walter 
Henry Rothwell, the noted conductor, 
now conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, was one of the or'ginal cast of 
Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” in Henry 
W. Savage’s production in English, of 
which Mr. Rothwell was tle conductor. 
At the time her singing of Cio-Cio-San 
won her golden opinions throughout the 
country. Her many appearances as so- 
loist with the St. Paul Symphony were 
likewise ‘brilliant successes. 

In her recital she will present classics 
of Durante, Bach and Paradies, a group 
of Brahms in English, French songs by 
Debussy, Laparra and Georges, and 
American songs by Griffes, Hageman, 
two by her husband, Walter Henry 
Rothwell, and Kramer. 


John Meldrum, Blind Pianist, Gives New 
York Recital 


John Meldrum, a young, blind pianist 
gave a recital in Afolian Monday after- 
noon of last week. Mr. Meldrum 
makes no show of his affliction and 
crosses the stage unassisted, guided only 
by a string stretched from the piano to 
the door. His program was ambitious, 
beginning with Schubert’s B Flat Im- 
promptu and Brahms’s and Saint-Saéns’ 
transcription of Gluck ballet airs and 
including César Franck’s ‘Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue,” a Chopin group and 





pieces by Scriabine, Liszt and Debussy. 
There are shortcomings to his playing, 
many of which can readily be explained 
by the fact of his blindness. He was 
warmly applauded by a friendly audi- 
ence. ee 


PRESENTS TIRINDELLI WORKS 


Charlotte Lund Gives Musicale Devoted 
to His Compositions 


Charlotte Lund, the New York so- 
prano, entertained with a musicale at 


her studio in the Ejighty-sixth Street 
studios on Monday evening, Dec. 1, giv- 
ing a “Tirindelli Evening” in honor of 
P. A. Tirindelli, the noted composer, who 
is in New York for the present season. 
Mr. Tirindelli, Mrs. Tirindelli and their 
charming daughter were present, the 
composer presiding at the piano. A de- 
lightful program of his works was pre- 
sented by Mme. Lund and Emilie Rose 
Knox, violinist. 

Groups of songs in English, French 
and Italian were admirably sung by 
Mme. Lund, among them “Communion,” 
which Mr. Tirindelli has dedicated to her, 
and two charming French songs, “Si 
vous saviez” and “Je ne t’aime plus,” 
the second of which was redemanded. 
Of the Italian songs nothing was finer 
than the brilliant and dramatic “‘Portami 
via,” which Mme. Lund sang with a 
thrilling B Flat at the close. She was 
obliged to repeat it to satisfy her guests, 
who were very enthusiastic about it. 
Mr. Tirindelli was charmingly intro- 
duced by the singer, who shared with 
him the applause. 

Miss Knox revealed herself a finely 
talented player in Mr. _ Tirindelli’s 
“Hungarian Airs,” a real virtuoso piece 
that deserves to be played in place of 
some of the hackneyed Sarasate and 
Wieniawski pieces that one continually 
hears; and his ‘‘A Sad Story,” “Pierrot 
Gai” and “In a Garden.” She has made 
her studies under the composer, who is a 
violin master of high rank, and she 
shows in her playing a_ solidly built 
technical equipment and a rich sonorous 
tone. She was also heartily applauded. 

A. W. K. 


“GONDOLIERS” FINELY GIVEN 


Singers’ Production Claims 
Hearty Admiration 


American 


An excellent performance of “The 
Gondoliers” was given by the Society of 
American Singers Monday evening of last 
week before a highly responsive audience. 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s superb and mature 
work (the score of which Sullivan sur- 
passed only in the magnificent “Yeoman 
of the Guard”) was one of the finest 
feathers in the Society’s cap last season, 
but in some ways the present production 
surpasses it. Some refurnishing in the 
way of costumes and settings may be no- 
ticed, but it is the betterment of the cast 
and the vigorous and informing spirit of 
the representation that tells especially. 
As before the réle of the Grand Inquisi- 
tor is matchlessly enacted by William 
Danforth, while Bertram Peacock, Craig 
Campbell and Gladys Caldwell have 
their accustomed parts. Frank Moulan 
is somewhat m‘scast as the Duke of 
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Plaza-Toros, but strives manfully to 
make the most of his opportunities. Cora 
Tracy is the Duchess. May Naudain 
made her first appearance with the So- 


ciety as Casilda and Irene Williams, 
whose voice is beautiful, débuted as 
Gianetta. Both should prove valuable 


additions to the company. Mr. McGhie 
conducted with immense energy. The 
dance scene was fairly breath taking. 
But it is only one of the gems in this 
work, which contains more genius in a 
single act than all the works of Mas- 
cagni, Leoncavallo and Puccini put to- 


gether. H. F. P. 


Louise Homer and Helen Jeffrey Appear 
in Albany Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 22.—A concert 
was given in Chancellor’s Hall Saturday 
evening for the benefit of the Trinity 
Settlement by Louise Homer, soprano, 
daughter of Mme. Homer, and Helen 
Jeffrey, violinist. 

Miss Jeffrey is a native Albanian, and 
marked improvement in her work was 
noted since her last appearance. She 
was accompanied by Harold Spencer. 

W.A. H. 


Amparito Farrar and Salvatore de 
Stefano Appear in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The Mendeis- 
sohn Club opened its tenth season with 
a concert in Chancellor’s hall, directed 
by Frank Sill Rogers, with Salvatere de 
Stefano, harpist, and Amparito Farrar, 
soprano, as soloists. Miss Farrar made 
an excellent impression. Salvatore de 
Stefano also won hearty approval. H. 


The second concert in the Premier 
Concert Course at Carbondale, Pa., was 
given Dec. 4 when the program was giv- 
en by Lenora Sparkes, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan, and Phillip Gordon, Amer- 
ican pianist. The success of both artists 
was emphatic. 





Paolo Martucci Gives Admirable Recital 
in New York 

The talented Italian pianist, Paolo 
Martucei, gave a recital at the Princess 
Theater last Sunday afternoon. He 
played Giuseppe Martucci’s arrange- 
ments of eighteenth century pieces by 
Sammartini, Corelli and Mozart, Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, op. 109, Giuseppe Mar- 
tucci’s “Barecarolle,” Scherzo, Nocturne 
and D Flat Toccata, and some Chopin 
numbers. His performances were marked 
by intelligence, technical accuracy and 
taste and a clear perception of the con- 
tent of his offerings. 


Russian Symphony To Begin Second 
Tour On Jan. 5 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, has _ re- 
turned to New York after a tour of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio 
cities. Large audiences were the rule 
everywhere and in the majority of in- 
stances the capacities of the theaters 
were taxed. The next tour will open on 
Jan. 5, and after three weeks in the 
South the orchestra will go to Canada 
for festival dates in Hamilton, Toronto 
and Montreal. In April the third tour 
will begin. 





The following artists under the man- 
agement of Haensel & Jones have been 
booked for the Fort Hays, Kansas, Music 
Festival next May: Florence Easton, 
soprano; Francis Maclennan, tenor; 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Alma Beck, con- 
tralto; Frederick Gunster, tenor, and 
Edgar Schofield, baritone. 





Amparito Farrar won much praise in 
recital in Paterson, Nov. 21. A well-filled 
house greeted the soprano Nov. 24 at her 
appearance in the second of the concert 
series being given in the Amsterdam 
(N. Y.) Theater. 
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NOVAES IN RECITAL FOR 
THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC 


Brazilian Pianist Plays Classic Program 
Superbly at the Society’s 
Second Concert 

The second concert of the Friends of 
Music took the shape of a piano recital 


by Guiomar Novaes at the Ritz on 
Dec. 7. The Brazilian pianist con- 
fined her program to classical limits. 


It offered Mozart’s A Major Sonata, a 
Toccata in D Major of Bach, Beethoven’s 
E Flat Sonata, Op. 27, No. 1, and 
Busoni’s stupendous transcription of the 
Bach Chaconne—nothing more. It was 
a serenely beautiful and uplifting recital. 
How notably Miss Novaes is in sympathy 
with all this music she has often demon- 
strated. Her performances on Sunday 
were marked by reverent observance of 
its letter and spirit. 

She played Mozart’s sonata with a 
tranquil and pellucid charm and sought 
nothing in the contrasting and simple 
melodies of the Beethoven work that is 
not in them, delivering its successive 
square cut sections crisply and with due 
clarity and proportion. The Toccata in 
D is not the familiar and much played 
one, but rather lighter and more jovial 
in disposition with a fugue patterned 
somewhat in the hunting song vein. 

Miss Novaes’s monumental proclama- 
tion of the Chaconne is alone enough to 
confound the pundits who cry out upon 
Busoni for his improvement on Bach’s 
original. It is of Olympian dignity, full 
of the majesty of god-like eloquence. 

EPs Fe 


HEAR FAY FOSTER’S PUPILS 








Composer and Vocal Teacher Presents 
Students at Chalif Hall 


A concert was given by advanced pu- 
pils of Fay Foster at Chalif Hall, New 
York on Dec. 4. Miss Foster, who is 
active as a vocal instructor as well as a 
composer, prepared a program of most 
individual stripe. In addition to train- 
ing the artists in their music and in 
their action, for a number of them ap- 
peared in costume in Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese and English songs, Miss Foster 
was also responsible for many arrange- 
ments of songs with ’cello and organ ob- 
bligato which she added to the original 
piano accompaniment. 

Of regular concert 
were Genevieve Cauvet, 
Koemmenich’s “Spring” 
“Joy,” Adelaide Tydeman, 
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sonys by Alice M. 
MeGrath, tenor, in 
three James P. Dunn songs; Frida 
Sjerna, soprano, in three Lily Strick- 
land songs. Vivian Sherwood, contralto, 
was received with special favor in a 
group by Ferrata, Lane, Forsyth and 
Miss Foster’s ““When Lovers Part” and 
later in Treharne’s “O’ Men from the 
Fields,” which she sang with beautiful 
quality. The program was brought to 
an end by Marian Geer, soprano, singing 
a group by Rhys-Herbert, McKinney and 
Shaw. 

In costume there was first Bainbridge 
Crist’s delightful “Chinese Mother- 
Goose Rhymes,” interpreted by Vivian 
Goodale, then Howard D. McKinney’s 
“Fur Crumbs from Peacock Pie,” sung 
by Pauline Jennings, soprano, and Mary 
Turner Salter’s “From Old Japan,” in- 
terpreted by Miss Goodale, assisted by 
Miss Stowe and Dr. McGrath. Very in- 
teresting was the Russian group which 
Lou Stowe interpreted, assisted by Mad- 
eleine Wadsworth, the Misses De Groth, 
Cauvet and Tydeman. In it were heard 
songs by Gurilieff, Zolotareff and Aren- 
sky and three folk songs, some of them 
for the first time in America. 

The obbligatos were played by Henry 
Davison, ’cellist, and George F. Bauer, 
organist, while Miss Foster presided at 
the piano. The work of her students won 
her a big share of the applause. 


a group of three 
Shaw, Dr. S. W. 





KREISLER DEFIES MOB 


American Legion Attempts To Stop 
Virtuoso’s Ithaca Recital 


ITHACA, N. Y., Dec. 11.—In spite of an 
angry mob outside Bailey Hall, Fritz 
Kreisler gave the concert arranged for 
Dec. 10, under the auspices of the music 
department of Cornell University, ac- 
cording to schedule. Police were neces- 
sary, however, to drive back the members 
of the American Legion and their friends 
who formed the principal objectors. 

Although the Mayor of Ithaca issued 
a proclamation requesting Ithacans to 
“refrain from patronizing or attending 
the concert to be given by the enemy 
alien artist,” a large crowd attended, and 
applauded the virtuoso. Mr. Kreisler 
played his entire program, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some of the mob cut the 
electric light wires to the building, thus 
forcing the violinist to play for forty 
minutes in darkness. Angry shouts of 
“Hun!” from the crowd outside were 
answered by cheers for the artist from 
the audience at the end of each number. 





Vatican Choirs Give Farewell Program 
at the Metropolitan 


Impressive was the farewell the Vati- 
can Choirs sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Tuesday evening, Dec. 2, 
on the eve of their departure for Rome. 
Singing in the Metropolitan was perhaps 
the most severe test the choirs have 
faced, and it brought to light some rough- 
ness of quality, besides intensifying the 
whiteness of the traditional boy treble 
and male soprano voices. Otherwise their 
singing in the Motectums and Respon- 
soriums of sixteenth century Flemish, 
Venetian, Spanish and Roman masters 
of liturgical polyphony had the roll and 
the under-roll of a great cathedral organ. 
Maestro Casimiri achieved his effects as 
with organ stops. ©. F. 





Lucy Gates Receives Ovation in Newark 
Operatic Performance 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 26.—The 
Orpheum Theater was completely filled 
by an enthusiastic crowd when Lucy 
Gates appeared in the leading role of 
“La Traviata” last Sunday evening with 
the Newark Grand Opera Company. The 
part of Alfred was sung by “William 
Hayes,” whose real name has not been 
divulged by the management, and the 
lesser réles were assigned to Minnie 
Foleo, Roberto Viglione, Vincenzo 
“Roschino,” Pietro ‘“Disio,” Pompilio 
“Testa” and Mario Renzi. Carlo Nicosia 
conducted. It was a fine operatic per- 
formance, much better than anything 
operatic that has been given here in past 
seasons. PF. @. 





May Peterson Triumphs in Iowa 


GRINNELL, I[A., Nov. 20.—May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan, was 
heard at the School of Music on Nov. 14 
and earned a real success with her 
artistic delivery of a splendid program. 
Eight encores were given in addition to 
the printed program before the audience 
would let the singer retire. 
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LETZ QUARTET AROUSES 
CORDIAL ADMIRATION 


Chamber Music Ensemble Inaugurates 
Its New Season, Aided by 
Carlos Salzédo 


The gentle intoxication of chamber 
music in its most cherished form, the 
string quartet, was brought to a versant 
audience that included many prominent 
musicians at Aeolian Hall Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 9, when the Letz Quartet gave 
its first program of the season. Mozart, 
Beethoven and Ravel were the composers 
represented. The protagonists were 
Hans Letz, first violin, Sandor Harmati, 
second violin, Edward Kreiner, viola, and 
Gerald Maas, ’celio, reinforced in Ravel’s 
Allegro and Introduction by Carlos Sal- 
zedo, harp, Roscoe Possell, flute, and 
George Grisez, clarinet. 

The quartet played with fine artistic 
scrutiny and grateful mutuality. With- 
out, as yet, having developed the full 
beauty of tone achieved by some older 
organizations, its ensemble wooed and 
won the ear. Phrasing was never out 
of drawing; 
Grace of technical execution was com- 
panioned by interpretative verity. 

The Ravel number was a salient de- 
light in which the harp playing of Sal- 


zedo again evoked the keenest admira- 


tion. Heard for the first time in New 
York in its or‘ginal form, more grateful 
than the expanded orchestral version, the 
number charmed by its glistening color 


symmetry held its due place. v 


and its capricious tunefulness, unplagu 
by ultraisms of style. 

The friendly beauties of Mozart’s | 
Major Quartet (Koechel No. 590) were 
gracefully projected. Beethoven’s Qui. 
tet in A Minor, Op. 132, one of the 1:s; 
five that long have troubled Beethove 
interpreters and not an easy work iy 
which to hold attention, offered man, 
moments of beauty. o.T. 





Letz String Quartet Plays New Kreis'e; 
Quartet at Obevlin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Nov. 19.—The Lit, 
String Quartet, assisted by Mrs. Willi: 
Mason Bennett, pianist, gave the thir 
number in the Artist Recital Course :; 
Oberlin, last Tuesday evening. They 
played the F Major Quartet by Moz); 
and the new A Minor Quartet by Frit: 
Kreisler, which pleased the audience 
hugely. It is still in manuscript and the 
Letz organization has the sole right jy 
play it this year. The quartet did spie: 
did work and were most ably support 
by the exceptionally beautiful playing 




















Mrs. Bennett. Pe me, S. 
Kurt Schindler Resigns from Schirmer’s 
Kurt Schindler, conductor of the 


chorus of the Schola Cantorum of Nev 
York, also widely known as composer, ic- 
companist and musical litterateur, has 
resigned his position on the editorial staff 
of G. Schirmer, Inc., the New York pub. 
lishing house. Mr. Schindler had been 
associated with the Schirmer house for 
the last twelve years. 
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America’s Great Piano 


ORE than any other American piano, 

the Chickering has preserved its in- 

dividuality. Not only is it distinguished by 

its sympathetic and responsive tone qualities, 

but also by its intimate connection with the 
first days of American Musical History. 
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Beecham Production Injects Profane 
Spirit Into Stravinsky’ s ‘‘Nightingale’’ 





Exquisite Fantasy Becomes Mere Food for Burlesque at Hands 
of London Foreces—Frank Mullings Achieves Success as 
“Othello”—Cortot One of the Lights of Season—Throngs 


Applaud “Parsifal” 


By EDWIN EVANS 


London, Nov. 14, 1919. 


He duly praised the Beecham 
4 Opera Company for the _ things 
which they do really well, I have 
established my right to utter a growl 
over the things they do badly. The pro- 
duction this week of Stravinsky’s “The 
Nightingale” comes under that heading 
with searcely any redeeming feature, and 
| feel very strongly about it because 
composers whose work is still regarded 
as of a controversial character have a 
greater need than any others of being 
adequately brought before the public. 
With everything to help it Stravinsky’s 


' jater music remains sufficiently difficult 


of appreciation by the general public, 


' but if its effect is marred by divergences 
' from his intention, comprehension be- 


comes hopeless and the general public 


_ goes home shrugging its shoulders, and 
' registering vows not to go again. 


The 
harm is worse than if the work were 
simply left on the shelf, for good music 
has a knack of coming to its own even 
after years of neglect, but the prejudice 


| created by a bad performance is a serious 
» obstacle. 


I do not happen to know whether “The 
Nightingale” has had many perform- 
ances in America. I must therefore beg 
to be excused if I am supplying informa- 
tion where none is needed, but it is 
founded upon one of Hans Andersen’s 
most poetical tales, the scene of which 
is laid in China. The original stage set- 
ting, which was used for the Beecham 
production, was designed by that au- 
thoritative Russian decorative painter, 
Alexandre Benois, who lavished the most 
elaborate care upon the fantastic element 
to be derived from Chinese classicism, 
with its curious blend of formal exuber- 
ance and convention. When it was per- 
formed by the Russians in Paris and in 
London, the preparations © occupied 
months, and every detail was closely 
studied. The sin of the Beecham com- 
pany is that they have taken an exquisite 
piece of tragi-grotesque fantasy and in- 
‘erpreted jt in the spirit of one of our 
Christmas pantomimes. To them, 
Chinese classicism was merely food for 
ourlesque. Even the touching scene 
where the Nightingale obtains a respite 
‘rom Death itself, was merely funny, and 
the mourning procession was occasion for 
laughter. Apart from the conductor, Eu- 
gene Goossens, who, being in sympathy 
with Stravinsky’s aims, must have suf- 
fered agonies, there was only one artist 
who appeared imbued with the right feel- 
ing. That was Maurice D’Oisly, the 
‘enor who took the part of the Fisher- 
"an and sang his three scenes with great 
‘elicacy, and a real sense of poetry. 

e 8. part was sung in the or- 
chestra b ’ Sylvia Nelis, who with the 
‘core before her and every other facility 
forded her, got over the technical dif- 
‘culties of the music fairly well, but the 
‘pecial effects of intonation required by 
It were completely lacking, as were any 
Signs of genuine comprehension. On the 
‘tage, things were worse. Small wonder 
that among those who had not seen the 
‘riginal production it was referred to as 
‘ “nightmare opera.” The choicest 
‘nticism which appeared in the press is 
his touching example of the British love 
of tompromise “The Nightingale is full 
" formidable difficulties. Not one-half 
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of them were overcome, but this is not 
to say that the performance did not re- 
flect the greatest credit on all concerned.” 
I suppose, as an Englishman, that is the 
line I ought to take, but I really do not 
see my way to do so. 

The same evening we had an English 
version of that attractive trifle “Sus- 
anna’s Secret” which was much more 
successful, although the lady herself, in 
the person of Jeanne Brola, did not al- 
ways keep her voice to the straight and 
narrow path indicated by the middle of 
the notes. That accomplished artist, 
Frederick Ranalow, made a finished 
study of the Count, and Herbert Langley, 
who has a weakness for histrionic dis- 
play, did well as the dumb servant. 

As a whole the opening performances 
of Sir Thomas Beecham’s seven weeks’ 
season of grand opera in English have 
been very successful, however. 


Success of Frank Mullings 


The big success of the first week has 
been Frank Mullings, who appeared as 
Othello on the opening night, and will 
this evening repeat his interpretation of 
Tristan, which has earned such a reputa- 
tion, in association with Rosina Buck- 
man’s Isolda, that the theatre was sold 
out some days ago in anticipation. Frank 
Mullings is a great operatic personality. 
The Italians may send us finer tenors in 
their own style, but is there one of them 
capable of maintaining the same level of 
achievement as Othello, Tristan, Canio, 
Midas in Bach’s “Phoebus and Pan” and 
one of the cameo-like minor studies in 
“Louise.” If so, he has not yet come my 
way, but I am open to conviction. In this 
opening performance of “Othello,” the 
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Marie Burke, English Contralto, Who 
Won Much Honors at Her Recent Lon- 
don Début. 


Desdemona, Jeanne Brola, did not really 
find herself until fairly late in the eve- 
ning, and the Jago, Augustus Milner, an 
American newcomer, did little to increase 
the lustre of your country’s musical rep- 
utation. The effect was to throw upon 
Mullings the full responsibility for main- 
taining the dramatic interest. 

The performance of “Prince Igor” on 
the following evening was more typical 
of the company. The production had the 


advantage of a truly magnificent setting 
by a great Russian painter, Nicholas 
Roerich, and of being conducted by 
Albert Coates, with his unique experi- 
ence of the Russian repertory. 

The performance of “Falstaff” which 
followed had many fine qualities and yet 
contrived to lack something which, try 
as I will, I find impossible to define other- 
wise than by saying that I desire more 
effervescence in operatic champagne of 
this particular vintage. The body was 
there, but not the sparkle. 

Cortot is doing wonders. At the last 
Queens Hall Symphony concert, he play- 
ed Rachmaninoff’s Third Concerto 
magnificently, and that is no small mat- 
ter, for its difficulties are not of the or- 
dinary kind, but governed by the -com- 
poser’s own playing, which, as everyone 
knows, has certain very characteristic 
attributes, notably in the wrist work it 
demands. Since then he has appeared 
with the Classical Concert Society, where 
he played the whole of the Chopin Pre- 
ludes, besides taking part in Fauré’s G 
Minor Quartet, and a Mozart Trio. The 
hall was crowded, and the enthusiasm 
remarkable on a cold and foggy Novem- 
ber afternoon, when our people take some 
rousing. 

London, Nov. 21, 1919. 

“Parsifal” and “Parade” are a great 
mixture for a musical letter, but as they 
were the two events of the week, I have 
no option but to place them together. The 
Beecham company’s’ production’ of 
“Parsifal” in English was not perfect, 
but it will improve after a few perform- 
ances, and meanwhile it is _ sufficiently 
good to be considered an achievement, 
especially when one remembers that not 
a single member of the cast had any pre- 
vious familiarity with the task that lay 
before them. Albert Coates, in musician- 
ship and conducting, gave a fine object 
lesson in the joint handling of stage and 
orchestra, and one by which other con- 
ductors might have profited. On the stage 
one reading stood out as the absolute real 
thing. It was that of Norman Allin in 
the part of Gurnemanz. Already in 
“Tristan” Norman Allin has always held 
the sympathy of the audience, and in 
“Parsifal” he actually made us enjoy 
Gurnemanz’s long narration in the first 
act. In comparison, Frank Mullings, our 
splendid Tristan, did not do equally well 
as Parsifal. The deficiency was, possibly, 
temperamental, that is to say that the 
part did not appeal to him. Foy one 
thing it was difficult for any sane Eng- 
lishman to feel at home in some of the 
lines of the translation. I do not know 
which version was used, but I fancy that 
it was compounded of several, but there 
were some lines whose clumsiness made 
one feel quite embarrassed. The effort 
to preserve the rhyme was one reason 
for this, especially as it necessitated 
some very uncomfortable inversions of 
sentences. There was rather a surprise 
for us in the Kundry of Gladys Ancrum. 
She is not a newcomer, and had already 
made a success of one Wagnerian part, 
that of Venus in “Tannhauser,” but Kun- 
dry has very special difficulties and she 
grappled so valiantly with them that I 
feel confident of its becoming a remark- 
ably good interpretation. Herbert Lang- 
ley’s Klingsor suffered a little from a 
melodramatic style of diction. Percy 
Heming’s Amfortas showed signs of an 
early stage of evolution, as if he had 
taken up the part at short notice. The 
Flower-Maidens, among whom were in- 
cluded some of the best singers in the 
company, made their scene one of the 
most effective of the evening. They also 
looked far more attractive than their 
predecessors in the German season of 
1914, who made one give Parsifal little 
credit for resisting their wiles. It was 
a great event in the annals of the 
Beecham company, and drew the largest 
audience of the season. 

The most important concert has been 
the opening of The Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s Season under the conductorship 
of Albert Coates, who gave a truly 
magnificent performance of Scriabin’s 
“Divine Poem.” The entire program was 
modern, but relatively familiar, with the 
exception of Debussy’s “Fantaisie” which 
was given for the first time in any coun- 
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try with Alfred Cortot as the soloist. 
This work has a curious history, being 
the fourth composition written while in 
residence at the Villa Medici. It is exact- 
ly thirty years old, and if it had been 
performed at that time, it would prob- 
ably have hastened Debussy’s recognition 
as a composer who was destined to be- 











Frank Mullings, of Sir Beecham’s Opera 
Company, as “Tristan” 


come a leader. To-day it fails of its 
effect chiefly because of the later achieve- 
ments of its author, by which it is prac- 
tically superseded. He seems to have 
realized this himself, for though his 
eager publishers succeeded in extracting 
many ancient manuscripts from him, he 
held this one back. It is stated that he 
sanctioned its publication before his 
death, but I think it must haye been 
somewhat reluctantly and in response to 
continued pressure. 
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HEARERS HAIL TARASOVA 





Audience Shouts Approval at Her Re- 
cital—Max Gegna Assists 





Moods of the moujik, ranging from ex- 
altation and morbid tragedy to unbridled 
hilarity, found eloquent expression in the 
program which the inimitable Nina 
Tarasova, assisted by Max Gegna, 
’cellist, gave Saturday evening, Nov. 22, 
at Carnegie Hall. The audience was 
composed largely of Russians and Rus- 
sian-Americans, who shouted their ap- 
proval. 

Clad in the costume of a Russian boy, 
Mme. Tardsova sang, as in her previous 
New York recitals, more like a boy than 
an adult of either sex, intermingling 
tones of a boyish alto with those of an 
equally boyish treble, with only here and 
there a true soprano note. The voice 
is still very curiously produced, and one 
wonders how long it will last, used as 
Mme. Tardsova uses it. For the sake 
of her climaxes, the building up of her 
upper tones unquestionably would 
heighten her interpretative powers, com- 
manding as they are. As her voice is 
today, she achieves intensity and dra- 
matic force only within the narrow range 
of the boylike alto. 

Her program included folk tunes of 
the genre made familiar at her earlier 
recitals. 

Max Gegna played numbers by Haydn, 
Oppelia, Popper, Jaernefelt, and Godard 
with attractive tone and fluent art, aga‘n 
demonstrating that he is a ’cellist of con- 
siderable attainments. O. T. 


PRESENT SODERO’S WORK 








Easton and Maclennan Appear in Open- 
ing of Brooklyn Series 


The first in a proposed series of pop- 
ular Sunday night concerts at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, found a well filled 
opera house recently when Florence 


Easton of the Metropolitan, and Francis 
Maclennan of the Chicago Opera, supple- 
mented by a sterling orchestra of sixty 
under Cesare Sodero, presented an un- 
usually ingratiating program. The pro- 
gram opened with Verdi’s “I Vespri 
Siciliani” Overture, played with spirit 
and finish by the orchestra. The Tchai- 
kovsky Andante Cantabilé, arranged for 
orchestra by C. Sodero, followed, equally 
well performed. Mr. Maclennan was next 
heard in Verdi’s “Celeste Aida” which he 
gave with rich, vibrant tone. Miss Eas- 
ton followed with a group. It was an un- 
usual treat to hear a Metropolitan artist 
sing lighter concert songs, and in this in- 
stance, a revelation, for Miss Easton 
brought out the delicacies of meaning and 
interpretation with rare artistry. Mr. 
Maclennan also sang inimitably. The 
notable feature of the program was “A 
Chant from the Darkness,” for soprano 
and orchestra, composed by Mr. Sodero, 
with words by the famous blind woman, 
Helen Keller. The impressive work made 
a fine effect. Wilfred Pelletier accom- 
panied the soloists ably at the piano. 
Aso 





Berumen and Rubinoft Give Recital 


Ernesto Berumen, the pianist, assisted 
by Mario Rubinoff, tenor, and the Duo- 
Art Piano, gave a concert at the Duo-Art 
Salon in Aeolian Hall recently. Mr. 
Rubinoff sang artistically two groups of 
songs by Bemberg, Massenet, Cadman 
and La Forge. Mr. Berumen delighted 
the hearers with his playing of works by 
Ponce, Granados, Palmgren, Amani and 
La Forge, and the Duo-Art reproduced 
his playing of Gluck and Godard num- 
bers. Rosamond Crawford furnished ex- 
cellent accompaniments for the tenor. 





Leon Sampaix Appears in Aeolian Hall 


Leon Sampaix, who formerly taught 
piano somewhere in Toledo and now 
teaches it somewhere in Texas, gave a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday af- 
ternoon of last week. Mr. Sampaix is 
not altogether unknown in this city, hav- 
ing played here before. A small audi- 
ence decorously applauded a drowsy per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 111 
and some pieces by Chopin, Paderewski 
and Schumann. H. F. P. 
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First H earing of Puccini’s 


Trilogy Impresses Chicago 


iv 


Raisa, Edward Johnson and Galeffi, Who Were Selected by the 


Composer as Interpreters, Earn New Honors—Other 
Singers Achieve Distinction in the Local Premiere of the 


Three Operas—Garden’s “Carmen” 


and Galli-Curci’s 


“Lucia” Again Command Attention 


Chicago, Dec. 10, 1919. 
Bureau of Musical America. 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
q TRANGE coincidences play their 
\ parts in opera composing and opera- 
giving. So for the first Chicago per- 
formance of Puccini’s operatic triptych, 
“I} Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” and 
“Gianni Schicchi,” presented at the Audi- 
torium last Saturday afternoon, three of 
the original artists intended by the com- 
poser to create their respective roles in 
them, were compelled to defer their ap- 
pearances until the operas were presented 
in Chicago. 

The three operas were completed in 
Milan by Puccini in 1918, but political as 
well as operatic circumstances intervened 
for the artists first cast for them, to 
sing in the trilogy and so the operas 
were first given at the Metropolitan in 
New York last year, before they were 
even sung in Italy. 

It happened, according to data fur- 
nished me, that Rosa Raisa was borne 
in mind by Puccini when he wrote “Suor 
Angelica,” and likewise, Galeffi, the bari- 
tone, and Edward Johnson, the American 
tenor, were both listed for réles in “Il 
Tabarro” and “Gianni Schicchi.” The 
two men did assume their delayed roles 
at the first performance of these works in 
Italy about a year ago, but Raisa was 
compelled to wait for last Saturday for 
her first performance of “Suor Angelica.” 

Gino Marinuzzi, the conductor, also 
participated as director at the Italian 
premiere, as he did in this city’s first 
hearing of these works, and a quartet of 
artists originally designed for this last 
opus from the pen of Puccini brought it 
to performance here. 

In “Il Tabarro” Carlo Galeffi gave a 
very dramatic and realistic delineation of 
Michele, singing with fine resonance. 
Dorothy Jardon, as Giorgetta, the wife, 
also gave a very satisfactory character- 
ization, often singing with discriminating 
style and fine vocal expression. Edward 
Johnson was particularly effective as 
Luigi. He made a youthful, easy-going 
lover, and sang the passionate music 
with a certain thrill. The other rdles, 
short, but well conceived, and ably played, 
were assumed by Rogerson, Claessens, 
Oiviero and Darch. 








In “Suor Angelica’ Rosa Raisa has a 
difficult and trying role. Interest centers 
almost entirely in her, and while the 
music is written in less passionate man- 
ner than in the more tragic opera just 
discussed, it has highly emotional mo- 
ments and a sort of exalted fabric which 
grows on the listener. Raisa encom- 
passed its message most ably. She sang 
with great artistic taste, with remark- 
able power and again in a contemplative 
mood. 

The scene is laid in the courtyard of a 
convent, and the cast is made up entirely 
of nuns with the exception of Suor An- 
gelica’s aunt. This last was sung by 
Cyrene Van Gordon with good vocal 
poise and great dignity. 

Others noteworthy of mention were 
Louise Harrison Slade, the Chicago con- 
tralto, who made, in the dual roles of 
Abbess and sister, a very good impres- 
sion. Her voice sounded rich, full and 
sympathetic in quality, and she carried 
herself well. Emma Noe, Dorothy Follis, 
Edna Darch, Mina Hager and Esther 
Walker also had short parts in the cast. 

The Gianni Schicchi of Carlo Galeffi 
disclosed this somewhat serious-appear- 
ing baritone in a capital comedy vein, 
hardly expected of him. He dressed the 
role well and also sang and acted with 
unction, proving himself to be a versatile 
artist. 

Edward Johnson made a_ dashing 
young lover as Rinuccio, singing with 
refined tone and with spirit. Evelyn 
Herbert, as Lauretta, again made a pleas- 
ing, girlish picture, and sang and acted 
with engaging style. Marie Claessens was 
funny as La Vecchia, Defrere had a droll 
part, which he filled admirably, and Laz- 
zari’s mask was a piece of art. Arimondi, 
Sharlow, Pavloska, Nicolay and Trevisan 
filled out a long list of characters. 

The music for this comedy runs from 
satirical to comical and there is also 
much that is sonorous and of all the 
three operas its score is the most tuneful 
and most Puccini-like. 

Gino Marinuzzi conducted and as in his 
former appearance, without score. 


“Carmen” and “Lucia” 


Mary Garden’s Carmen and Galli- 
Curci’s Lucia, the one presented at the 
Saturday evening performance and the 
other at a special Sunday afternoon, 
have both been discussed at former writ- 
ings and so that while they are diametri- 
cally different as two operatic character- 
izations could be, in one respect they 
were much alike, and that is, in the won- 





derfully individual interpretations given 
these roles. 

Miss Garden brought to her Carmen 
impersonation a histrionic artistry.which 
made of the Spanish girl a sophisticated 
figure, one who has no qualms about the 
means she employs to ensnare her vic- 
tims, and who in her waywardness flits 
from one paramour to another without 
regard or regret. She had her own way 
not only in the matter of acting but also 
in singing, though both her “Habanera”’ 
and “Seguidilla” were excellently sung. 

Madame Galli-Curci’s Lucia is a musi- 
cal embodiment of a guileless, charming 
person. She was recalled uncountable 
times after the Mad Scene. In “Car- 
men” those who distinguished themselves 
besides Miss Garden were Charles Fon- 
taine, whose Don José was virile and im- 
pressive; Georges Baklanoff, whose Es- 
camillo was one of the best representa- 
tions of this réle heard here recently, 
and whose Toreador’s song had to be 
repeated, so hearty was the applause; 
Nina Morgana, who made a petite and 
vocally praiseworthy Micaela, Gustave 
Huberdeau, Edna Darch, Irene Pavloska 
and Desire Defrere. 

In “Lucia Di Lammermoor” Alessan- 
dro Doleci as Edgardo was a striking 
personage, and sang with dramatic fer- 
vor and style, Rimini made a good-look- 
ing Ashton, and Lazzari took the place 
of Arimondi as Raymondo. Emma Noe 
sang the small réle of Alice creditably. 

Again must high praise be accorded 
to Gino Marinuzzi, that genius of con- 
ductors, who directed both operas with- 
out the notes. M. R. 


Other Operatic Events 


“Le Chemineau” had its third pre- 
sentation for this season at the Audi- 
torium last Monday evening. The same 
cast sang and acted as in its previous 
performance, and again must praise be 
given to the singing and acting of Mlle. 
Yvonne Gall, Georges Baklanoff and 
Hector Dufranne. Others who deserve 
praise are Huberdeau, Myrna Sharlow, 
Marie Claessens, Edmond Warnery, 
Defrere and Nicolay. Louis Hasselmanns 
conducted. 


“La Traviata” With Galli-Curci 


One of the interesting and complete 
operatic delineations is that of Violetta 
in Verdi’s “La Traviata” as Galli-Curci 
projects it, and last Tuesday evening at 
the opera’s production, her personality 
as’ well as her vocal endowment, made 
every moment of the work unusually 
enjoyable. It was a rare occasion. 
Alfredo Germont was finely interpreted 
by Alessandro Dolci, Carlo Galeffi as the 
elder Germont, was restrained, polished 
in manner, and his singing was more 
than satisfactory. Beryl Brown, after 
several weeks of illness, returned to the 
roster of the company and sang the 
small role of Flora acceptably. Others 
in the cast were Oliviero, Defrere, Tre- 
visan and Nicolay. Puccini’s “Tosca” 
was listed for last Wednesday evening. 
In this opera, Rosa Raisa, Tito Schipa 
and Giacomo Rimini made a strong trio 
and carried the opera along to a model 


cLaAUDIA MIU Z[O Soprano 


Muzio ‘Scores) in “‘L’AMORE DEI TRE RE” 


ber 12. 


after curtain call. 


peared. 


ability.” 


“Her singing Jast night was rich and intense. a 
looked handsomer than when clad in the white robe and scarlet mantle 
of the second act, and her acting was a match in beauty and feeling 
for her appearance and her singing. 
torment, the final terror of the successive scenes on the terrace were 
expressed not only with deep feeling, but with a fineness and a sufficient 
measure of restraint to raise the impersonation to a distinctly higher 
artistic level than anything Miss Muzio has done before.” 


“Claudia Muzio as Fiora, 
manner and intensity of her acting, more nearly represents the poetized 
character of Italy, the beloved mistress of her people, than any other 
great singer now before the American public, and in last evening's per- 
formance she was at the peak of her brilliant singing and acting 


Claudia Muzio scored again in the first performance of “‘L’amore dei 
tre Re” at the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday evening, Decem- 
It was a Muzio night as one of the critics wrote, and the 
young soprano received round after round of applause, and curtain call 


James Gibbons Huneker wrote in ‘“‘The World”: 
“At the close of the second act there was a rousing demonstration 
for the principals, which resolved into cheers when Miss Muzio ap- 


In sooth, she deserved it all.” 


Pitts Sanborn said in “‘The Globe”: 


She never 


The passion, the tenderness, the 


John H. Raftery says that Muzio as Fiora typifies Italy, and in the 
same article in the ‘Morning Telegraph” writes: 


in voice, in figure, and in the majestic 


“She is skilful with modern dramatic parts where good acting is 
as essential as good singing.’’—Paul Morris in “The Herald.” 


presentation, with Marinuzzi conducting. 
Others who made the cast complete were 
Trevisan as the Sacristan, an operatic 
portrait which stands out as one of the 
best; Nicolay as Angelotti, Oliviero as 
Spoletta, Defrere and Emma Noe. 

“Manon” by Massenet was sung last 
Thursday evening with Mlle. Gall in the 
title réle, Alfred Maguenat as Lescaut, 
Schipa as Des Grieux, Huberdeau as the 
Count and Warnery as Guillet. 

Cast of “Rip Van Winkle” 

The cast of “Rip Van Winkle,” the 
American legendary opera by Reginald 
De Koven and Perey Mackaye, which 
will have its world’s premiére at the 
Auditorium on Friday evening, Dec. 26, 
will bring to notice Baklanoff as Rip 
Van Winkle, Dufranne as Hendrick 
Hudson, Cotreuil as Dirck, Huberdeau as 
Nicholas, Nicolay as Derrick, Warnery 
as Jan, Evelyn Herbert as Peterkee, 
Edna Darch as Katrina and Emma Noe 
as the Goose Girl. Both Messrs. De 
Koven and Mackaye are in the city and 
are supervising the rehearsals. 

At the performance of “The Barber 
of Seville” given at last Saturday’s 
matinee, Galli-Cruci duplicated her 
former success as Rosina. Tito Schipa 
was at home in the role of Almaviva; 
Carlo Galeffl as Figaro was handsome as 
to person and pleasing as to voice; and 
Conductor Marinuzzi brightened up the 
score. Edouard Cotreuil as Basilio was 
deserving of great praise; Trevisan had 
his well-known part of Dr. Bartolo, and 
Marie Claessens, and Defrere also dis- 
tinguished themselves in small réles. 


Concerts and Recitals 


Sophie Braslau at Orchestra Hall last 
Sunday afternoon was the big attraction 
on that day in the concert field, and her 
recital brought out a_ representative 
audience to hear this very gifted Amer- 
ican contralto in a versatile and varied 
program. She was in fine vocal con- 
dition and her program was compre- 
hensive and_ aartistically arranged. 
Eleanor Scheib played the accompani- 
ments with musicianly taste and style. 

The third of the Kinsolving Morning 
Musicales at the Blackstone Hotel 
(Crystal Ball Room) brought to hearing 
in joint recital, Paul Althouse, the 
Metropolitan tenor, and Josef Lhévinne, 
pianist. An unusually large audience 
was present to show its appreciation of 


the fine program. Carl D. Kinsey’s 
sixty-seventh recital of his artists’ 
series, brought Burton Thatcher, the 


Chicago baritone, to the Ziegfeld Theatre 
last Wednesday morning in an_ in- 
teresting program of songs and clas- 
sic selections, the most important 
being the Song Story (“The Buccaneer”) 
a romantic song cycle by Adolf Weidig, 
the. Chicago composer and conductor. 
Edgar Nelson aided the recitalist ma- 
terially with his accompaniments. 


The Mendelssohn Club 


Interesting and diversified selections 
were those which the Chicago Mendels- 
sohn Club sang at the opening concert 
of its twenty-sixth season, and the twen- 
ty-fifth of Harrison M. S. Wild, their 
esteemed musical director, at Orchestra 
Hall last Thursday evening. 

All of the choral selections which the 
club presented had been dedicated either 
to the club or to Mr. Wild, and many 
of them were American works by 
American composers. The _ principal 
piece of the evening, Frederick Steven- 
son’s setting of James Church Alvord’s 
patriotic war poem, “An American Ace,” 
had for soloist Forrest Lamont. Orpha 
Kendall Holstmann, the soprano, also 
appeared as assisting artist and made a 
very successful impression in a group of 
songs and in solo with the chorus. 

The second of the Children’s Concerts 
of the Chicago Symphony was given 
at Orchestra Hall last Thursday after- 
noon before an enthusiastic and numer- 
ous audience. 


Moiseiwitsch Impresses 


The Chicago Symphony at Orchestra 
Hall, had as soloists at its concert, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, the brilliant Russian 
pianist. He gave Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto an interpretation which was 
plastic and musically valid, enunciated 
with perfect technical articulation and 
clarity of phrasing, which brought its 
message graphically before his hearers. 

Henri Rabaud’s symphonic poem “La 
Procession Nocturne” had its first Chi- 
cago performance on this occasion, and 
made a deep, favorable impression. 

Under the direction of Leroy T. 
Wetzel, conductor, the Paulist Choristers 
of Chicago gave their first concert of 
the present season at Orchestra Hall last 
Friday evening and made their usual 
favorable impression with the large 
audience that attended. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD, 
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BODANZKY PRAISED 
IN BRAHMS ‘FOURTH’ 





Hadley’s “Salomé” Another 
Feature of Colorful 
Program 


The New Symphony Orchestra gave 
its fifth concert on Tuesday evening of 
last week. It played Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony, Henry Hadley’s “Salomé” 
and the “Flying Dutchman” Overture— 
played them desperately, in Ercles’ vein. 
And the timbers of old Carnegie Hall 
shivered beneath brazen blasts like 
presages of the direst sounds from Ga- 
briel’s archangelical trumpet, come Judg- 
ment Morn. The lost souls “blown with 
restless ecstasy about the pendent world” 
of the Shakespearian hell were probably 
never put to such windy propulsion as 
the brass and wood families of Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s organization in the music of 
Brahms and Wagner. It was magnifi- 
cent, if it was not art, and so was the 
white hot passion with which the per- 
formers upon stringed instruments dug 


into the sonorous vitals of complaining 
fiddles, violas and the rest. The sound 
and spectacle of it all excited the audi- 
ence tremendously. 

Now Mr: Bodanzky has an excellent 
idea of the Fourth Symphony and he 
managed to convince his hearers of this 
fact even if the orchestra executed his 
conceptions with the roughness of sand 
paper a hundred times sanded. This is 
a matter of many pities. The superb 
symphony, but recently considered too 
austere and aloof for the easy consump- 
tion of the generality, no longer af- 
frights the mass. The nobility of its 
architecture really signifies less than its 
ballad-like quality, the rich romance of 
its slow movement, the healthy bustle of 
the scherzo (Brahms’s one genuine sym- 
phonic scherzo, the remaining three be- 
ing quasi pastorales) and the earnest, 
dramatic passion of the passacaglia so 
long overlooked in favor of its polyphon- 
ic organism. Mr. Bodanzky feels the 
real force of this movement. But the 
orchestra treated his intentions with 
hammer and tongs. Later in the eve- 
ning it nearly managed to blow Wagner’s 
tempestuous overture into the next world 
with broadsides of lung power. 

Mr. Hadley was given the pleasure of 
conducting his own tone poem and did 
so like a composer whose sense of the 
baton is never tentative. The work itself 
was played here when Safonoff had the 
Philharmonic--and instigated much super- 
fluous talk because the nation happened 
to be fermenting with the soul-shaking 
problem of Salomé in her various as- 
pects. It was composed in Germany in 
1905, about the time of Strauss’s hectic 
tonalization of Wilde. But Mr. Hadley 
kept his skirts clean of Strauss and went 
to Wagner for his main inspiration. 
There is an elaborate program based on 
Wilde’s play and, as usual in such cases, 
the harder one tries to follow every 
phase of its musical delineation the 
easier one loses the thread of incident. 
Not a few heard the decapitation of the 
Baptist last week before Salomé took to 
her dancing, only to be disoriented again 
when a tambourine proclaimed the un- 
winding of the seven veils. The music it- 
self illustrates Mr. Hadley’s fatal facili- 
ty and his want of self criticism. 
It is adroitly scored, of course, but 
fearfully long winded, loosely knit and 
deficient in original ideas or _ in- 
spiration. However, those content to 
take their Wagner in diluted form can 
enjoy twenty minutes or more of 
“Tristan,”  ‘“Gétterddmmerung” and 
“Parsifal,” suitably watered. 

a. FF. P. 


Frederick Haywood Demonstrates “Uni- 
versal Song” in Two Cities 
On Nov. 6 Frederick H. Haywood 


demonstrated his voice culture course 
at East Orange, N. J., with a class con- 





sisting of fifty grade teachers. Bertha 
Clement, supervisor of public school 
music, introduced Mr. Haywood as a 


pioneer in the work of presenting voice 
culture to the public schools. The dem- 
onstration covered the first three les- 
sons of volume one of the instruction 
manual, “Universal Song,” after which 
Mr. Haywood stated his reasons for pre- 
paring his teaching material for use in 
the class room, chief among them being 
the economy of time and money. Mr. 


Haywood was ‘the guest of Warren F. 


Acker, supervisor of public school music, 
at Allentown, Pa. In the evening a 
demonstration was given at the Allen- 
town Hospital Nurses’ College with a 
class of sixty nurses. 


A. Y. CORNELL’S PROGRAM 








Success Marks Musical Services at 
Church—The Christmas Concert 


The special musical services given on 
Sunday evenings at the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, inaugurated this 
year by A. Y. Cornell, organist of the 
church, and its pastor, Dr. Roberts, have 
proved brilliant successes. On Dec. 21 
the church celebrates its Christmas and 
seventy-fifth anniversary, the church 
having been founded on Dec. 22, 1844. 

For the occasion Mr. Cornell has en- 
gaged the Salzédo Harp Ensemble to 
give a half-hour recital before the morn- 
ing service. The ensemble will also assist 
in the performance of parts of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Christmas Oratorio” at the 
service. In the evening the first part of 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” will be given with 
stringed orchestra and organ, and with 
Olive Kline, soprano; Mary Kent, con- 
tralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Henri 
Scott, bass, as soloists. A chorus of 
twenty-five picked voices will also take 
part. 

Mr. Cornell has had his busiest season 
this year in his work as vocal instructor 
in New York at his Carnegie Hall 
studios, and in Albany and Springfield, 
where he teaches one day each week. In 
addition he has prepared the elaborate 
musical programs for the Sunday even- 
ing oratorio performances at the Church 
of the Pilgrims and also the programs 
of the Choral Art Club of Brooklyn, of 
which he is conductor. 





“Aida” Successfully Given at Hunter 
College 


On Thursday evening of last week 
““Aida” was the opera given in the opera 
course of Dr. Henry T. Fleck at Hunter 
College, New York. The success of these 
evenings last season was again dupli- 
cated on this occasion. The cast was a 
good one, including Miss Haesler as 
Aida, Miss Melis as Amneris, Signor de 
Gregorio as Rhadames, Signor Torre as 
Amonasro and Pierre Remington as 
Ramfis. The first and second acts were 
given; the third and fourth are to be 
given next week. Emily Chase Bulgin 
directed the singers capably. Dr. Fleck’s 
lecture was most interesting, his knowl- 
edge of the opera, both from the mu- 
sical and literary standpoints, being 
noteworthy. 





Jean Barondess, Soprano, Will Make 
Recital Debut on Dec. 23 


Jean Barondess, New York soprano, is 
to make her recital début in New York 
on the evening of Dec. 23. Miss Baron- 
dess is a pupil of Lazar S. Samoiloff and 
has already put to her credit excellent 
operatic achievements, among these her 
singing of leading réles with the Silin- 
gardi Opera Co. in South America and 
her appearances several years ago with 
the Bracale forces. She had planned to 
appear this fall in New York with the 
San Carlo Opera Co., but the shortening 
of the Gallo season owing to the actors’ 
strike made this impossible. At her com- 
ing recital she is to present a number of 
novelties, as well as works from the 
standard repertoire. Richard Hageman 
will accompany her. 





Victcria Boshko Admired in New York 
Recital 


A large audience found much to please 
it in the recital given at Aeolian Hall 
Saturday evening by Victoria Boshko. 
The young pianist’s program included 
Beethoven’s C Minor Variations, a 
Haydn Andante, Chopin’s B Flat Minor 
Sonata and other works by Chopin, Al- 
beniz, Liszt, Debussy and _ Scriabine. 
Miss Boshko played all this music with 
sincerity and musicianly charm and dis- 
played technical adequacy and a feeling 
for proper tonal coloring. 





Los Angeles Symphony Begins Season 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 8.—The opening 
concert of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra was given recently in Clune’s 
Auditorium under the conductorship of 
Adolph Tandler, with Alexander Sas- 
lavsky, violinist, as soloist, offering the 
Mozart Concerto in E Flat. At the 
third concert of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Walter Rothwell, Rudolph 
Ge~> vlayed the Tchaikovsky B Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto. 

W. F. G. 


ST. LOUIS FORMS 
~ CIVIC MUSIC LEAGUE 


All Classes of Music-Lovers 
and Interests Have Place 
in New Organization 


St. Louts, Dec. 10.—One of the great- 
est steps for the advancement of St. 
Louis music has recently been taken by 
the allied musical interests of this city. 
As the culmination of the idea of “Music 
Week” celebrated in November Henry W. 
Kiel, mayor, invited all to join in a public 
meeting to plan and discuss the forma- 
tion of a society or body that would bring 
together in one working force all of the 


various societies and individuals inter- 
ested in the welfare of music in St. Louis. 

The name of the organization will be 
the Civic Music Association and its aims 
will be to organize and direct the musical 
destinies of the city. It will have the 
relative position in the music field that 
the Chamber of Commerce has to busi- 
ness and its scope will be limitless. There 
will be a governing council that will be 
composed of delegates from each classi- 
fied group, such as orchestras, Musicians’ 
Union, choral societies, piano and music 
houses, composers, conservatories, musi- 
cians, critics and others interested in the 
development of music. The full aims of 
the Association may be outlined as fol- 
lows: . 

To educate the people of St. Louis to 
appreciate good music; to give gifted but 
poor musicians a musical education; to 
encourage St. Louis musicians and com- 
posers; to hold competitive concerts of 
various kinds; to bring good music to 
the people by having people’s concerts at 
a nominal fee; to patronize local talent 
whenever possible; to hold large mass 
musical affairs such as municipal opera, 
music festivals, municipal Xmas festi- 
vals, etc.; to erect a music auditorium 
where large musical affairs could be 
held at popular prices, also that would 
house similar concerts of private nature; 
to act as a clearing house for all musical 
matters, including concert calendars, 
etc.; to encourage philanthropists and 
persons of means to leave bequests to 
music in St. Louis; to bring one of the 
branches of the National Conservatory 
to this city; to work towards the estab- 
lishment of a municipal music commis- 
sion and municipal tax for the support 
thereof; to make St. Louis the greatest 
music center in the United States. 

It is the purpose to form this Govern- 
ing Council so that for every member 
elected to it from the various organiza- 
tions, there will be a lay member whose 
vote in a way will balance that of the 
delegate who is directly associated with 
some special development. From this 
Governing Council there has been chosen 
an Executive Committee whose duties 
shall be the actual running of the orga- 
nization under its powers in the Consti- 
tution. There will be standing commit- 
tees appointed from this council. Mem- 
bership will be divided into three classes, 
(1) Annual, (2) Contributing, and (3) 
Life, each to be classified for individual 
and organization. 

A nominating committee composed of 
W. A. Lippman, Richard Spamer and 
Dr. A. E. Bostwick recommended a slate 
of officers for the Executive Committee, 
whose names were unanimously elected. 
They were: President, Nelson Cunliff, 
Park Commissioner; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, P. E. Conroy, Conroy Piano Co.; 
Second Vice-President, George D. Mark- 
ham, representing the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Third Vice-President, 
E. L. Coburn, Supervisor of Music of 
the Public Schools; Secretary, Frank 
Gecks of the Musicians’ Union; Treas- 
urer, Ethan Allen Taussig, representing 
the musicians, and as three directors: 
Mrs. Joseph Folk, of the Morning Choral 
Club, E. Lansing Ray, publisher of the 
Globe-Democrat, and representing the 
newspaper interest, and Ernest R. Kroe- 
ger, one of our foremost musicians. A 
classification committee was appointed by 
the President. The mayor of the city 
will always be the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, ex-officio, according 
to the By-laws. 

H. W. C. 








Second of Josef Adler’s Musicales Given 
by Mr. Burleigh and Miss Goodwin 


The second of the Joseph Adler Sunday 
evening musicales was held in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on Dec. 14. 
Cecil Burleigh, the violinist composer, 
gave a praiseworthy recita!, assisted by 


Miss Hilda Goodwin, soprano. Mr. Bu 

leigh played the Schumann A Minor S... 
nata, his own Second Concerto and , 
group of his short compositions, inclu 

ing “Old Bruin,” “Hallowe’en,” “Colo -- 
ing,” “Autumn,” “At the Brookside.” 
“Heave Ho,” “Hills” (which he play: d 
twice), and the “North Wind” Etude. 
Miss Goodwin sang Rimsky-Korsakofi 's 
“Hymn to the Sun,” Silberta’s “Ho! L.:- 
tle Piper” and Richard Hageman’s “.\; 
the Well.” Mr. Adler gave both artis ; 
splendid support at the piano. 





Juliette Arnold Makes Debut at oli: ; 
Hall 


An extremely conscientious young pian. 
ist, sincere and reasonably gifted, «) 
peared in recital in Aeolian Hall on tj. 
afternoon of Dec. 11. Essaying the try. 
ing Brahms Sonata in F Minor, Mss 
Arnold managed to overcome some of 
the tonal problems, although she har (|, 
managed to encompass its technical 
mands. Her attempt showed much 
votion to the work but was apparent); 
laborious. Her second group came mich 
further within her musical capabilities, 
demonstrating a decided charm in je, 
playing and a very delicate finesse. 
Herein was found Scarlatti’s Pastoral, 
Daquin’s “Coucou,” Rameau’s “Tambvu- 
rin,” Martini’s “Giga” and = Gluck. 
Brahms’s “Gavotte.” F. G 


— 





Per Nielsen Gives Successful Recita! in 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


NEw WILMINGTON, PA., Nov. 28.—(n 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 18, Per Nielsen, 
director of Music at Westminster (o|- 
lege of Music, was heard in a successfu! 
recital. He revealed his gifts as sinver 
and interpreter in a program that in- 
cluded the Prologue to “‘Pagliacci,” songs 
by Schubert, Rubinstein and Grieg, a 
group by Sinding, Goetz, Purcell and 
Huhn and two groups of American sonvs. 
Julian Raymond Williams of the West- 
minster faculty played the piano accom- 
paniments admirably. 





Scandinavian Forces Appear in Brooklyn 
Concert 


A notable concert was that given by 
the Norwegian Singing Society of 
Brooklyn and the Scandinavian Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Academy of 
Music recently. Ole Windingstad, con- 
ductor of both organizations, led his 
forces in a program of Norwegian ani 
Scandinavian music. Assisting artists 
were Carsten Woll, tenor, and a young 
Brooklyn soprano, Margaret Olsen, who 
did some remarkably fine singing. Elsic 
Ericksen accompanied Miss ~—,. 





Julia Allen’s Success on Tour 


Julia Allen, the soprano, returned |as! 
week from a concert tour during whic! 
she sang with distinguished success 1! 
Syracuse, Whitney Point and Johnson 
City, N. Y. Worthy of especial mention 
was Miss Allen’s recital in Memoria! 
Hall, Syracuse, where she had the assist- 
ance of A. Brisceno, tenor, F. de] !ino, 
baritone, and George Roberts, pianist. 
In operatic arias and songs by (vr: 
temporary composers together wit! 4 
group of lively Irish songs Miss Alle! 
captivated her hearers. 





Hazel Drury Engaged as Soloist #4! 
Brooklyn Church 

Hazel Drury, young nineteen-yeir-0! 
soprano, pupil of Adelaide Gescheid', '°° 
been engaged as soloist at St. James 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. Miss !)ru') 
has had training under Miss Geschei 
and is a product of Miller Voca! At 
Science. To the credit of Miss Gesche!' 
and this system is due Miss Drury s ¢” 
gagement and her ability to hold so * 
sponsible a position at an early ave. 





Grace Anderson Gives Reception 3% 


Musicale 
A reception and musicale was £)'*' 
by Grace Anderson, New York })!8"* 
and coach, in her studio on the alt! 
noon of Dec. 2. It was attended by "4" 
prominent musicians, among them °°!" 
Giovanni Martino, Spanish basso \' 
Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Williams, baritone, who sang char’!!)>" 
several French songs; Harriet Wa’: | 
American composer, Hugh Krun 


Colin O’Moore, tenor, Mr. an Mrs 
Henry Hanson, Doris Mercer, Mrs. jen 
Mercer, and many others. M. b. >: 





Hamlin’s Only New York Kk 


George Hamlin, tenor, will g °° 
only New York recital for this 
on Sunday afternoon, Januar) 
Aeolian Hall. 








Yr a~ 17 
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QUAKER CITY HAS 
PLENITUDE OF MUSIC 


Hear Local Philharmonic— 
Miss Littlefield’s Recital 
—QOther Events 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 12.—The usual 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts are miss- 
1g from the music schedule this after- 
ion and to-morrow night, as Mr. Sto- 
owski and the band are off on their 
cond “barnstorming” tour. The stops 
elude Baltimore, Washington, Harris- 
burg, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Mme. 
\Matzenauer, Thaddeus Rich and Hans 
Kindler are the soloists engaged. It is 
nteresting to note the augmented suc- 


cess of the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
several cities it visits each year. 

The orchestra of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Philadelphia gave the first con- 
cert of its second season last Sunday eve- 
ning at the Shubert Theater. So great 
was the interest taken in this opportunity 
to hear good music on Sunday that the 
members and their friends filled every 
seat in the house. The society made a 
very good start under its change of man- 
agement. Henry Gordon Thunder made 
his first appearance as conductor of the 
orchestra, directing with fine insight into 
the meaning of the several works per- 
formed and with technical resourceful- 
ness and excellent authority. The per- 
sonnel of the band co-operated with en- 
thusiasm, and it is certain that a few 
more chances to play together in public 
and the additional private rehearsals that 
will necessarily precede their public per- 
formances, will add to the local musical 
resources an asset of great value and one 
capable of affording fine esthetic enjoy- 
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HARRIET McCONNELL 
Contralto 
Featured “An Evening Song” at New 
York Recital, Nov. 27, Aeolian Hall, 


where it was repeated. This song is 
used by her on all her programs. 











Published by CARL FISCHER 
In High, Medium and Low Keys. 
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INGRAM 
Opera 


FRANCES 
Contralto, Metropolitan 


Featured “An Evening Song” on Her 
Fall, 1919, concert tour. 
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CARL FISCHER _ New York 


Canada’s Great Soprano 


Swedish Tenor 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Elementary Violin Method 


by Maia 


Published in two parts—each $1 
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ment of the type of popular but high- 
class music that is to be played. Even 
the initial program showed possession of 
a desirable sense of cohesiveness and a 
quick responsiveness to the conductor’s 
desires. The orchestral numbers were 
two movements of Raff’s “In the Forest” 
Symphony and Liszt’s Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody. The two soloists, who 
were warmly received and deservedly so, 
were the basso, J. Helffenstein Mason, 
who sang arias by Verdi and Halevy, 
and Israel Vichnin, pianist, who played 
Chaminade’s “Conzertstueck.” 

The Philadelphia Orchestra will give 
two complimentary concerts to subscrib- 
ers to the endowment fund who responded 
to the general appeal to members of the 
public to pledge two dollars to the fund. 
More than 7000 persons responded. One 
concert will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House next Monday night and the 
other at the Academy of Music on Dee. 23. 

The Chamber Music Society offered 
much that was novel in music—though it 
did not happen to be new in an absolute 
sense—to its members at last Sunday 
afternoon’s meeting. An ensemble con- 
sisting of the first desk men of the sev- 
eral choirs of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
gave the program, which consisted of 
such unusual things as the Schubert 
Octet for two violins, viola, ’cello, bass, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon; the Saint- 
Saéns Trio, Op. 40, for piano, violin and 





‘cello, and Thuille’s interesting Sextet 
for piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn. With such instrumental 


specialists as ensemble performers the 
result was an artistic delight throughout. 

The University Extension Orchestra, 
under the conductorship of Albert N. 
Hoxie, who also leads in the community 
singing which is a sterling feature of 
each program, has given two more artis- 
tically successful concerts, although at 
one of them the orchestral personnel was 
somewhat weakened by the absence of a 
number of the members who were off on 
tour with the Philadelphia Orchestra. At 
the first concert Abela Bowne Kirby, 
soloist of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
and William A. Schmidt, ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, were the soloists. 
At the second the soloist was Lewis 
James Howell, the baritone, who has gone 
far since he started his career as Wagner 
in the Philadelphia Operatic Society’s 
very first performance of “‘Faust.’” His 
work has taken him into the opera, ora- 
torio, church and concert fields and he 
has been successful in all of them. To 
the natural endowment of a voice of 
richness and beauty he adds distinction 
of style and great earnestness. He sang 
dramatically the “Credo” from Verdi’s 
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Concert—Recital—Oratorio 


Management—J. Mac Donald Fahey 
132 West 87th Street, New York 
Phone Schuyler 939 








- “Otello” and gave with equal value “The 


Highwayman,” a recitation of a poem by 


Alfred Noyes, set to music by Nina 
Prettyman Howell, who proved a good 
accompanist. He also sang effectively 


‘Danny Deever,” “I Mind the Day” and 
“The Company Sergeant Major.” Mr. 
Hoxie. was particularly successful in 
leading the audience in song numbers of 
the popular type. 

One of the concerts conspicuous for its 
artistry of performance and its skiurul 
program-making was that given by Mrs. 
Laura Littlefield of Boston at the New 
Century Club, where she was assisted by 
a very talented young pianist, Rachel 
Fisher, for whom the occasion was some- 
what in the nature of a début. Mrs. 
Littlefield has a voice deserving of a 
much larger auditorium than that at the 
New Century Club; so excellent was her 
control, however, that she proportioned 
it to the size of the hall admirably. It is 
a high, clear voice, marked by purity of 
intonation and marvelous clarity of dic- 
tion. Two qualities characterize Mrs. 
Littlefield’s style: the spontaneity which 
is innate yet is conditioned by much 
quiet and proper preparation and the 
sense oi restrained power which gives 
each song every ounce of its vocal worth, 
yet leaves the impression that the singer 
has still greater stores in reserve. Miss 
Fisher’s technical equipment and _ tem- 
peramental endowment proved ample for 
her several numbers by Schubert, Chopin, 
Liszt and Ravel. It was piano playing of 
a very high order, that should take Miss 





Fisher far on the path of musical success. 
W. R. M. 
Humiston Delivers Interesting Lecture 


on Liszt Before Club 


A lecture on Liszt and his “Faust” 
Symphony, interestingly delivered by 
William H. Humiston, assistant conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, open- 
ed the first in this winter’s series of re- 
citals under the auspices of the Pi Tau 
Kappa Club at the studio of Florence 
McMillan, the New York pianist, accom- 
panist and coach, on the evening of 
Dec. 10. The discourse was interspersed 
with helpful illustrations. Ethel Rust 
Mellor, soprano, disclosed a voice of ex- 


ceptional purity and power. She was 
ably accompanied by Miss MacMillan. 
Carl Lachmund, Jr., pianist, played 


pleasingly, Liszt’s “Cantique d’Amour.” 
An unpublished “Slumber Song,” part of 
which is said to be in Liszt’s own nota- 
tion, was one of the delightful features. 
It was admirably interpreted by Mr. 
Humiston. M. B. S. 


Marie Tiffany Sings in Syracuse 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 12.—Marie Tif- 


fany, soprano of the Metropolitan, was 


heard in a morning recital recently at 
the Morning Musicales, offering a_ pro- 
gram of songs in English. She was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Leslie Kincaid. Mrs. 
Harry L. Vibbard offered a group of 
organ solos. L. < 


Richard BUHLIG 
PIANIST 


Third of his 
unique Re- 
cital Series at 
Aeolian Hall 
Dec. 12 
1919 


Mr. Hender- 
son in 


The Sun: 


“Mr. Buhlig played these composi- 
tions with sincerity of feeling and 
dignity of style. His tine technical 
equipment stood him in good stead 
generally in his performance, as did 
his clarity of tone and a sense of 
balance.” 

Steinway Piano Used 
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CARLO GALEFFI 


W. L. Hubbard 


in the **Tribune’’ 


Mr. Galeffi made a Rigoletto of uncommon vocal 
excellence and splendid dramatic forcefulness. The 
baritone’s voice is peculiarly rich, sympathetic, and 
velvety, his use of it calls for warmest commendation, 
and everything he sang last night he colored with a 
dramatic feeling that rang absolutely true. It was a 
portrayal of artistic worth and unusual completeness. 


Karleton Hackett 
in the ‘*‘Post’’ 


Mr. Galeffi gave a powerful portrayal of Rigoletto. 
He played the part with such fine understanding of 
the dramatic values that he avoided all rantings, yet 
made us feel the bitterness of the tragedy. In his 
singing he depended rather on shadings of tone color 
to express his meaning than on the display of stentorian 


lung power. 


Herman Devries 
in the *‘ American’’ 


Galeffi was by no means inconsiderable in the role, 
vocally or as an actor, 

His scene with the courtiers was a masterpiece, and 
the following duet with Gilda thrilled with pathos. His 


make-up was excellent. 


Alexander Saslavsky, Concert Master 


EIGHTY-FOUR MEMBERS 





‘ — 


Under the Exclusive Management of the 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION, 





CHICAGO ACCLAIMS THE GREAT 
BARITONE AFTER “RIGOLETTO” 


Edward C. Moore 
in the *‘Journal”’ 


Galefh, as the tragic jester of the piece, formed a 
forceful and effective contrast to the performance of 
the others. There is little beauty in his music; there 
was none at all in his appearance. This is as it should 
be. The part demands an actor as well as singer, and 
he is both. 

He acted with both voice and body. The quality of 
his singing ran from the roughness of rage through 
the sardonic interchange of wit with the courtiers 
to the gentle tenderness of his speech with his daughter 
He registered and projected superstitious fear when 
cursed by Monterone; his cry of despair at the trag! 
failure of his plot was thrilling in its intensity. 


Maurice Rosenfeld 
in the *“‘Daily News”’ 


The title rdle was assumed last evening by Carl 
Galeffi for the first time this season. He gave ind! 
cations of his dramatic and vocal abilities in “Th 
Masked Ball.” In “Rigoletto” this routined bariton: 
showed himself as a very valuable member of tli 
company. He sang with vocal eminence. His bar! 
tone took on the varying qualities and accents calle 
for by the moods of the character, and he also acte 
with a sure command of the histrionic possibilities. 


Henriette Weber 
in the ‘‘Herald-Examiner’”’ 


Carlo Galeffi’s highly dramatic impersonation 
Rigoletto, combined with his fine singing, placed hi 
at once among the most valuable artists in this yea! 
list. He established himself last night securely in po! 
ular favor, this being his first opportunity to show t! 
range of his artistic powers. 


Cleofonte Campanini, 


GENERAL DIRECTOR 
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IN BUHLIG’S ART 


Pianist Reaches Third in His 
Recital Series—Franck- 
Liszt Program 


Richard Buhlig reached on Friday eve- 
ning, Dec. 12, the third program in his 
announced cycle of seven piano recitals 
at Aeolian Hall this winter. Franck and 
Liszt were the composers this time, the 
former’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 
the latter’s “Weinen, Klagen” Varia- 
tions, two “St. Francis Legends” and the 
B Minor Sonata. 

Mr. Buhlig’s art is a precious one. He 
approaches his public performances from 
an entirely different viewpoint than does 
any concert pianist before the public to- 
day. One feels this markedly, i.e. if one 
listens with sufficient seriousness. For 
the art of Richard Buhlig is an essen- 
tially serious one. Those who go to hear 
him expecting a grandiloquent display 
of pyrotechnics will be disappointed; 
those who anticipate what is incorrectly 
referred to as individual interpretation 
will not find it. But those who look 
deeper, far beneath the surface, will rec- 
ognize in Mr. Buhlig’s playing a spiritual 
beauty, a profundity of thought and an 
emotional bigness that places him among 
the piano giants of our time. 

His is an art far too introspective to 
appeal to the groundlings. They will 
deny him some of the qualities which 
they admire most in their favorite pian- 
ists. His tone may be less melting than 
that of some virtuosi, his technique less 
dazzling. But it is a very rich tone that 
he brings from the instrument and a 
formidable technical equipment that he 
commands. He avoids the conventional 
nuance as one does the plague. But he 
seeks out the spirit of his composer, the 
less apparent nuance with which pianists 
(and other executive artists) are for the 
most part little concerned. 

Franck and Liszt he placed together 
on his program, mighty contrasts, yet 
related, one by the sincere ecclesiastical 
feeling, the other by the assumed pose, 
the “Abbé Liszt.” The writer heard the 





overpowering performances!—and_ the 
first “St. Francis Legend,” the one of 
the bird preachment. It was played with 
a fetching delicacy and charm, as potent 
as the tremendous surge which underlay 
his playing of the first two works on 
the program. The audience, one of fine 
musical understanding, gave Mr. Buhlig 
the sincerest kind of approval. He has 
a distinct place in the piano world of 
our time, that of a performer of pro- 
phetic utterance. A.W. K. 


SAMOILOFF PUPILS SCORE 





Well-Known Teacher Presents Students 
In Excellent Program 


In the Ball Room of the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, Lazar S. Samoiloff presented 
his students in an excellent concert on 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 7. The program 
was opened with Mendelssohn’s duet 
“Autumn Song,” sung by Jeanette Har- 
ris, lyric soprano, and Elsa Wulp, mezzo- 
soprano, followed by Mary Scheel in a 
“Faust” aria, which she sang with clarity 
of voice and fine enunciation. Elta Far- 
rier, coloratura soprano, scored in dell 
Acqua’s “Chanson Provencale,” singing a 
high E flat of beautiful quality. Jean- 
nette Arens, an advanced pupil, sang an 
aria from “Trovatore” with much feel- 
ing, Miss Harris gave Fauré’s “Aprés 
un Réve” with brilliant voice, and Anyelo 
Foster, a young Italian tenor, an aria 
from “Andrea Chenier” with characteris- 
tic temperament. 

Miss Wulp opened the second part of 
the program with Kramer’s “The Last 
Hour,” which she sang with charm, while 
Helen Benson showed progress in her 
singing of the “Balatella’” from “Pagli- 
acci.” Constantin Bouketoff, a priest of 
the Russian Cathedral, sang the “Pagli- 
acci” Prologue with remarkable voice, 
taking the high G and A flats with ease. 
Jean Barondess, one of Mr. Samoilof’s 
professional pupils, who makes her re- 
cital début at Aolian Hall on Dec. 23, 
won her hearers in songs by Tchaikovsky 
and Nevin, and with Mr. Bouketoff sang 
an old Italian duet by Voga. Mr. Sa- 
moiloff was congratulated on all sides for 
the excellent singing of his pupils by 
many prominent musicians who were 
present. Many encores were demanded 
and granted. Lazar S. Weiner played 
the accompaniments for the singers ar- 
tistically. 
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CONTRALTO 


ENSEMBLES PROVIDE 
PITTSBURGH'S MUSIC 


Stokowski and Monteux 
Forces and Paulist Chor- 
isters Heard 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 13.—Pittsburgh 
had two peeves this past week and got 
promptly over them. The first was Fritz 
Kreisler, and the second was the program 
to be played by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. The American Legion heard that 
the famous Fritz was to play here next 
month and they immediately made him 
an issue. They insisted on finding out 
his status, ere he would be allowed to per- 
form, and so a polite but pointed note 
was indited. Fritz Kreisler answered 
that he was a “citizen of the Republic of 
Austria” and that while there was no 
doubt about its being to his personal ad- 
vantage “to be a citizen of the United 
States,” still he deemed it only loyal to 
remain true to the Republic of Austria. 
The American Legion then published the 
Kreisler correspondence and said _ the 
case was “up to the public.” If the case 
is up to the Pittsburgh public it means 
that Kreisler will play here next month, 
as next to Mary Pickford and Douglas 
Fairbanks he is the idol in the public’s 
eye. 

When Leopold Stokowski sent up his 
program for the weeks concerts, it was 
discovered that he intended to perpertrate 
an “All-Russian” evening, to consist of 
the Tchaikovsky “Romeo and _ Juliet” 
overture; the Tchaikovsky “Rococo Vari- 
ations” with Hans Kindler in the ’cello 
role, and the program to close with 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Scheherazade.” 
There was blood in the eye of the cognos- 
centi and the crities were champing at 
their typewriters. ‘Did you ever hear of 
such a hack program? Why, he has 
played these numbers every time he 
comes here.” And when Stokowski came 
for his pair of concerts “all was for- 
given,” simply because of the Stokowski 
genius. He presented the “All-chestnut” 
program in such a manner that we en- 
tirely forgot that the Tchaikovsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff numbers had _ been 
played here ever since Victor Herbert 


en 


played the “Rococo Variations” with his 
customary aplomb. He was sympathetic 
and sincere—and a trifle sentimental. 
N’importe, the audience showered him 
with applause. 

On Monday night the Boston Symphony 
visited us and presented the most inter- 
esting symphonic program of a listless 
symphonic year. Pierre Monteux was not 
new to us; he came two years before with 
the Russian Ballet. It was, however, his 
first concert here since he has become di- 
rector of the Boston Orchestra. An 
overflow audience was out to acclaim him. 
It may be that the Boston Orchestra is 
not a virtuosi organization, but it is one 
of the best, straight forward, playing 
aggregations that ever came over the 
Lincoln Highway. Pierre Monteux used 
as his introductory vehicle the Chausson 
Symphony in B Flat, it came perilously 
near being a sensation. This was fol- 
lowed by the un-Franckian Franck “Le 
Chausseur Maudit” and the Balakireff 
unpoetic symphonic poem, “Thamar.” 
The audience expressed the liveliest in- 
terest in Mr. Monteux’s interpretations 
and laek of emotion and everything. The 
orchestra didn’t dazzle; it convinced. 

The Paulist Choristers came here on 
Wednesday night. Of late we have been 
getting an unusual amount of Catholic 
Church music propaganda, which is un- 
doubtedly good for our Presbyterian and 
pagan souls—except for the fact that 
nobody attends. Father Finn’s finished 
youngsters caroled to only a few score 
people—and some ushers. There is an 
immense difference between the Vatican 
Choir and the Paulist Choristers. The 
Vatican’s excel in the adult section and 
fail atrociously in the treble quality; the 
Paulists are supreme in boy tone, weak 
in the adult division. John Finnegan 
was again the chief tenor. He presented 
an exceedingly inappropriate aria of 
Donizetti’s that brought him three en- 
cores. John Finnegan has a certain 
masculinity and charm that certain other 
tenors lack. 

Charles Heinroth, organist of Carnegie 
Hall, has been operated on in Mercy 
Hospital for nervous pains in his right 
fore arm. He is progressing satisfac- 
torily. Daniel R. Philippi, assistant to 
Tertius Noble at St. Thomas, New York, 
is substituting for him while he is in the 
hospital. Mr. Philippi has been called to 
the Church of the Ascension to succeed 
Edward Napier. It is said that he has 
accepted. H. B. G. 
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‘“‘Her voice is big as well as beautiful,’’ said Henry T. Finck in the New York EVENING POS17, Nov. 30, 1919, of 


MARY JORDAN 


In Her New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, Nov. 28, 1919 


WHAT THE NEW YORK CRITICS SAY: 
Henry T. Finck in the Evening Post: 

‘Mary Jordan’s voice is big as well as beautiful. 
and one which appeals to the feeling. Miss Jordan made ‘heart music’ of everything 
she sang and it pleased the audience. Her audience overflowed onto the stage. 

“Mary Jordan deserves praise for her devotion to American music. Last sea- 
son, at a Philharmonic Concert, she sang an air by the unjustly neglected pioneer, John 
K. Paine. Last night she had on her list songs by other Americans, among them five 
women: Fay Foster, Harriet Ware, Marion Bauer, Florence Parr Gere and Mary 
Turner Salter.”’ 


Pitts Sanborn in the Globe: 

‘‘Mary Jordan, who sang in the evening to an audience that overran the Aeolian platform, is familiar to New Yorkers 
through the natural beauty of her voice and the praiseworthy qualities of her singing. Last night she offered a pro- 
gramme which was easily one of the most interesting in selection and arrangement that the season has brought forward.” 


Katherine Lane in the Evening Mail: 

‘“‘The stage of Aeolian Hall was crowded with audience, for Mary Jordan is an artist who never fails to give great pleas- 
ure when she sings. She uses her mellow, flexible voice very deftly. She sings with variety, investing the folk-songs with | 
rare charm; she got a smoothly spun delicate tone in the Japanese compositions by Yamada. In her Old English group she 
was exceedingly effective, giving for an encore, ‘Long, Long Ago,’ with touching simplicity.” | 
Army and Navy Register: 

‘Intelligence and charm marked the delivery of all her songs.’ 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 

‘“‘No singer is a more diligent deviser of programmes than Mary Jordan. Hence, last evening there stood on her 
Aeolian Hall programme many a new work in French, English, Italian and Japanese, and there was much to commend 
in her singing thereof. Mary Jordan has always been a delightful singer; last evening she was more so than ever. She 
has grown with the years of artistic endeavor, and today stands in the front rank of concert contraltos.”’ 


She certainly has a fine voice 
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Lucy, so- 
prano, as recently heard in recital in 





ZANESVILLE, OHI0O.—Leola 
Memorial Hall. She was assisted by 
Osborne Sterns, flautist. 

BS OK * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The dedicatory 
organ rec‘tal of the new organ in the 
First Presbyterian Church was given 
Nov. 25 by Edwin M. Steckel. 

* *« * 

OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Operatic 
Association, under the direction of James 
Carnal, has begun rehearsing. It is to 
ke strictly a civic organization. 

* * * 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—John Barnes Wells 
was soloist at a recent concert for the 
benefit of the Orphans’ Home. Charles 
Courboin played organ numbers. 

ok ok * 








CHARLESTON, S. C.—Azile Hackemarn, 
soprano, and Clifford Durham, tenor 
from Atlanta, Ga., gave a jo‘nt recital a: 
the King Street School of Music, Dec. 6. 

* * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO —Sascha Jacobsen, 
violinst, gave the second of the Armco 
Weller 


Club series recently at the 
Theater. Emanuel Balaban was accom- 
panist. 


* * * 

EMmMporRIA, KAN.—Pietro A. Yon, of 

New York, gave the third number on 

the College of Emporia Organ Course. 

His playing of an excellent program was 
noteworthy. 


ok * ok 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The_ Tollefsen 
Trio, Carl Tollefsen, violin; Michel 


Penha, ’cello; Augusta Tollefsen, piano, 
gave a successful concert recently at the 
Seaside Club. 


* * «* 


LonGc BEACH, CAL.—Mme. Ellen Beach 
Yaw, coloratura soprano, assisted by 
Georgietta Lay, violinist, and Harry 
Knox, flautist, recently appeared in con- 
cert at the Auditorium. 

ok 2K * 





BURLINGTON, VT.—Minnie Gladstone, 
soprano, appeared in a song recital re- 
cently, being presented by her teacher, 
Mrs. Florence Wood Russell. She was 
assisted by Simon Hanson, flute. 

* ok * 

RUTLAND, VT.—The Congregational 
Choral Society is progressing satisfac- 
torily with a membership of fifty voices. 
The Choral made its first appearance 
recently in Maunders’ cantata, ‘The 
Song of Thanksgiving.” 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist, recently gave a concert in 
the City Auditorium. Mr. Jacobsen was 
warmly received and added several num- 
bers to the program. Emanuel Balaban 
played accompaniments with ability. 

oK ok 


7 
AKRON OHIO.—Mme. Rachel Frease- 
Green, Canton soprano, sang the leading 
role in “I] Trovatore,” with the De Foe 
Italian Opera Company, which recently 
appeared. Mme. Frease-Green appeared 
as guest artist and also won success. 
* ok 





ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Thursday Matinee Music Club, 
the program was offered by Charlotte 
Lauck, contralto; Harriet Gibson, so- 
prano; Ruth Kappes, pianist, and Ora 
Delpha Lane, violinst and leader for the 
day. 

* ca * 

OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA.—The first re- 
hearsal of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
was held at the Chamber of Commerce 
recently, preparatory to its initial con- 
cert. The organization comprises forty- 
five members. John J. Merril! is con- 
ductor. 

K * a 

CANTON, OHIO —Mrs. Ida Davenport, 

formerly cf Canton, recently appeared 
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at a recital at Providence, R. I., her 
first public recital, and was accorded 
much praise. She is being coached by 
Richard Hageman, who accompanied her 
in Providence. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Apollo Quar- 
tet sang in the Masonic Temple recently 
for the benefit of the Masonic home in 
Wallingford. The entertainment was 
given under the auspices of Orient 
Chapter, O. E. S. Marjorie Borton, 
reader, assisted. 

* * ok 

JACKSONVILIE, F1aA.—Mrs. John Calvin 
Wells recently gave an address before 
the Jacksonville Mus‘c Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on MacDowell and his music. 
The musical program was offered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bertram T. Wheatley and Prof. 
Lyman P. Prior. 

* ok * 

SALINA, KAN.—The Weslevan College 
of Music recently gave its first faculty 
recital of the season. The program was 
given by Dean Ernest L. Cox, baritone; 
Nell Elrod, soprano; H. C. Bernhardt, 





_ violinist, and David Nyvall, Jr., pianist. 


Ruth Spaulding was accompanist. 
* so * 

New York City.—A recital was given 
recently by the pupils of Douglas Stan- 
ley at his studio. Those taking part 
were: Isabel Rackoff, Mrs. Leon Reuben 
Sobin, John Merkyl, Mrs. Alfred Dryer, 
Victoria Forrest and Mrs. Charles Wil- 
son. Mrs. Stanley was accompanist. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Mrs. Arthur H. 
Brasor, dramatic soprano, Anna Howe 
Hunting, ’cellist, Helen Camubell Trip- 
lett, soprano. J. J. Walsh, tenor, Fred- 
eric C. Adams, bar‘tone, and Miss Izetta 
M. Stewart, pianist, gave a successful 
concert at Odd Fellows’ Hall recently. 

* *« * 


NEw CASTLE, PA.—Meargaret Horne, 
violinist, of Pittsburgh: Rosa Hamilton, 
contralto, of Wellsburg. Pa.. an? Hubert 
Conover, ’ce:list, also of Pittsburgh. ap- 
peared recently under the ausnices of the 
Y. W. C. A., and gave one of t*e most 
ertistic programs heard here in a long 
time. 

* * * 

BALTIMORE, Mp —Henri Weinreich, di- 
rector of the European Conservatory of 
Music, pre-ented a numer cf his ad- 
vanced pupils in a recital at the con- 
servatory building on Monday evening, 
Dec. 8. Besides the director’s pupil-, 
those of Julius Zech and Maurice Kramer 
were also heard. 

* * x 

CHICAGO.—The Edison Symp*ony Or- 
chestra gave its regular monthly concert 
Dec. 4, under the direction of Morgan 
L. Eastman, conductor. Elsa Kressman, 
soprano, an advanced student from the 
classes of Mrs. Herman Devries, was the 
soloist, and made an especial success 
with the aria from Gounod’s opera, “The 
Queen of Sheba.” 

* * ok 

ROCHESTE?, N. Y.—A_ concert was 
given on Doe. 5, by the combined glee 
clubs of the Fast and West High Schrols, 
under the ecnductorship of William 
Breach. CH. Miler conducted the com- 
bined school orchestras. The soloists 
were Sudworth Frazier, tenor, and 
Harold Wollenhaupt, bar‘tone. 

of ae Kk 

JACKSONVILLE. FLA.—Boy students of 
Duval High School have formed a 
twelve-piece orchestra which made last 
week its initial appearance under the 
leadership of Jchn B Lucey, Jr. The 
young organization found a hearty re- 
ception, enc’uraving them to continue 
and to increase their efforts in ensemble 
playing. 


LAPorTE, IND—The LaPorte Choral 
Society gave its first concert November 
24 at the First Baptist Church to an 
audience of 400. The soloists were Mrs. 
Jennie Stahl Powell, soprano; Frederick 
Klocksiem, tenor, and Carl Sauter, 
pianist. Mariam Lathrop presided at 
the organ and also played the accompani- 
ments. 

* * * 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Tuesday Musi- 
cale gave the second of its historical re- 
citals at the Genesee Valley Club on 
Dec. 2. The program was offered by 
Rosa Stoll, pianist; Mrs. Esther Kerber 
Stowe, soprano; Mrs. Byron Munson, 
violinist; Mrs. D. Walter Brown, con- 
tralto, and Lena Everett, soprano. Alice 
Wysard was accompanist. 

K * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A .-piano recital 
was given recently by the pupils of 
Louis Potter. The following took part: 
William Montgomery, Margaret Becker, 
Olive McClintic, Harry Robb, Ruth Barn- 
hart, Mary McClintic, Minnie Johnson, 
Ruth Thomas and Macon Rice. The 
students were assisted by Herman Hoff- 
man, violinist, and Mrs. Potter. 

* ok 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The first of a 
series of violin recitals was given re- 
cently by the pupils of J. Henry Hutzel. 
Mrs. Howard Speer was accompanist. 
Among those who took part were Everett 
Zissell, Helen Clark, George Bradbury, 
Helen Isenberg, Nathan Lapkin, Miriam 
Kriegler, Bessie White, Elizabeth Kreig- 
ler, Fanny Kusnitz and Frances O’Neil. 

ok * * 


Fort WortH, TeEx.—Under the direc- 
ticn of Alva C. Lochhead, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, a contest 
has just been held in which the school 
children were awarded prizes for recog- 
nizing standard musical compositions 
that has been played and sung to them 
during the four previcus weeks. 

* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO.—A program of Hindu 
music was given recent:y at the Hindu 
Temple by Prof. Kali Prasad Sarkar of 
India, an accomplished artist on all the 
musical instruments, ancient and mod- 
ern, of India. Sarkar, who is trying to 
introduce Indian music to all countries, 
has recently arrived from Japan, where 
he gave a number of concerts. 

ak * ok 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Ellis Club 
opened its twenty-third season at Trinity 
auditorium recently. As in former 
years, the club sang under the baton of 
J. B. Poulin and with Mrs. Hennion Rob- 
inson at the piano. The soloist was 
Maurine Dyer, recently of New York. 
The other soloist was Modesta Morten- 
sen, violinist, a young performer who 
shows excellent training. 

* * * 

PHILADELPHIA.—Under the conductor- 
ship of Ralph Kinder, organist at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, the Choral 
Society of Norristown, Pa., on Dec. 11 
gave a performance of David Stanley 
Smith’s “The Logos’ Massenet’s ‘“Nar- 
cissus’”’ and Herbert’s “The Call to Free- 
dom.” The soloists were: Eleanor Ger- 
lach Ross, soprano; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, and Henry Hotz, bass. 

* * x 


RUTLAND, VT.—The monthly meeting 
of the Rutland Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in W. R. C. Hall on De- 
cember 8. Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and 
Delilah” was studied, those taking part 
being Mrs. James Hart, Gertrude Ald- 
rich, Mrs. C. V. H. Coan, Mrs. M. L. 
Beardsley, Edna V. V. Higley, Florence 
Mead, Mrs. Edna Johns?n Warren, Mrs. 
W. A. Thrall, Mary F. Watkins. 

* *« * 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA.—Edwin Vaile 
McIntyre, one of the best-known organ- 
ists in the Southwest, whose life was 
despaired of following a_ stroke of 
paralysis early in the fall, is rapidly re- 
covering. Mrs. McIntyre substituted for 
her husband in conducting the music for 
the Scottish Rite Masons at their re- 
union in Guthrie, Nov. 13. Mrs. Gordon 
Morrison presided at the organ. 

* * cK 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Salon Musical 


Club offered an attractive program 
at its recent meeting. Those heard 
were Constance Durstan, soprano ; 


Mrs. Thomas Digmun, Arlene Colem:; 

George Millent, tenor; George McNa 

pianist, and Theodore Rautenberg, \ 

linist. Mrs. Leslie Kincaid was acc 

pianist, and Mrs. Harry L. Vibbard g: 

an address on current musical events. 
* ok ok 


RUTLAND, VT.—Hans Kronold, ’cel] 
Ethel Newcomb, pianist, and Glo 
Perles, coloratura soprano, appea 
here in concert, Nov. 25, before a 
pacity audience, at The Playhouse. | 
concert was under the auspices of 
Woman’s Club and was successful ar 
tically and financially. Grace Chalm 
Thomson, formerly of New York ( 
now organist and choir director of 
Congregational Church of th's city, p! 
ed the accompaniments. 

* * ok 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A_ special mus 
program, prepared by J. William Bel 
for the morning service, was given 
cently at the Central Presbyte) 
Church. Solo‘sts were Mrs. M 
Belcher Pritchard, Hazel. Hardie, | 
rietta Holun and Mrs. L. W. Walk 
The students recently presented in 
cital by Mrs. Fred L. Olson were 7, 
Andross, Louise Hoffman, Nellie Lin 
Bertha Moore, Blanche Myers, ()) 
Ruff, Blanche Sylvester, Dr. Ella We 
Morris Ail, Byard Johnson and 
Stadler. 





* oR ok 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA—At a spi 
musical service held at the First P 
byterian Church cn last Sunday even ng 
the church was filled to capacity, ni 
several hundred were turned away. 1} 
feature was the appearance of Ado’») 
Vogel, ’cellist, and Paul White, violi 
from the Cincinnati Symphony, 
gave solos and trio numbers with |! 
Edwin M. Steckel. R. W 


organist, 
Soule, tenor, sang. Oliver Ne 
soprano, sang a number with ’ 


obbligato delightfully. 
: ‘S « * 

OMAHA, NEB —The first of a serie- 
concerts under the auspices of the Omatia 
School Forum presented Mrs. A. I. Root, 
contralto; Adelyn Wood, pianist; Henry 
Cox, violinist, and Harry Disbrow, tenor. 
Two recent programs of the music 
department of the Omaha Woman’s ( |ul 
were in the nature respectively of « 
Spanish program in which Spanish me! 
odies were sung by Mrs. J. Stanley ani 
Mrs. A. F. Anderson and Mildred Jack 
danced Spanish dances accompanied |) 
Frances Potter, and a _ production of 
Donizetti’s “Gypsy Maid,” the title . 
being taken by Mrs. Hill. 


ee a 


NEw YorK CitTy.—The annual Chr'st- 
mas entertainment at the New York 
Institute for the Blind was given on the 
afternoon of December 19. Those offer 
ing the program were: Frances Sievert. 
Frank Ferraio, Albert Willsea, Euvene 
Ballard, Frank Smith, Earle Brown 
Bessie Gottreich, Theodore Tafer 
William Defeo, Myles Cros >y, John [ito 
Esther Butler, Pauline Mooney, Hannii 
Carter, Stella Zawelska, Myra Tette’, 
Mathilda Schweitzer, Vera Hasselberg, 
Edward Larkin, Hermann Krebs, Is:dor 
Wallach, Rollo Hunter, Anthony Klein, 
Edward Duffy, Frank Smith and A! e:! 


Jones. 
* ok * 


_LANCASTER, Pa.,—The Musical Art So- 
clety gave a recital recently in 
Shriner Auditorium. The chorus, u 
the conductorship of Esther Kendins 
Rhodes, did excellent work. Thost 
taking part on the program were: | 
Rudy, Dorothy Stegeman, Mrs. 
Kuhns, Mrs. W. Hensel Simpson, \!"* 
Charles Bechtel, Ada Hartz, Esther | 
Wolf, Mrs. John C. Rebman, \'s 
Charles J. Koch, Mrs. Alfred (we 
Margaret Shertzer, Gertrude Linge”! 
D:rothy Frimd, Ethyl] Leonard, A: ‘ 
Rupp, Rose L. Cohn, Irene Sis). 
Frances Sutton, Henrietta Martin, \! 
garet Saunder, Mrs. Luther Wohlse 
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TORONTO —A recent innovation 
James Square Presbyterian Chur 
a male choir of forty voices fro 
Men’s Asscciation under the dir" 
of Edward L. Crawford, choirm::‘' 
Messrs. McLean and Crawford r 
heard in duet; Dr. T. Alexander | 
was organist: W. H. Plant, co! 
and F. Clydsdale, violinist. 
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[DA DAVENPORT ©" 


oprano 


181 ARNOLD AVE., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. - in 
“A coloratura voice beau!!! ' 


quality and naturally placed. ~ 
Providence Journal. 


‘‘Made a profound impress'°" as 





the auditors.”—Prov. Tru" 
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SAMUEL 


GARDNER 


VIOLINIST | 


Accorded a tremendous recep- 
tion at his first appearance 


with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Oct. 24 and 25, 1919. 


PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 


Samuel Gardner 


Plays With the 
Orchestra 


Violinist Gives Admirable Ac- 
count of Himself in Mendelssohn 
Concerto; Dvorak’s ‘‘New World”’ 


Heard 
PROGRAM 


2 ee ee Suite, “L’Arlesienne” 
Mendelssohn... 

Concerto, Violin and Orchestra 
Gardner..... Tone Poem, “New Russia” 
DvOfERs <a5005 “New World” Symphony 


A concert of the highest order was 
that of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
the Academy yesterday afternoon. 
Bizet’s ““L’Arlesienne’™’ suite began it, 
a reading colored under Doctor Sto- 
kowski’s master hand with vivid 
splashes of “Carmenesque. operatic 
quality, brightened by happy laughter 
of the flutes and violins and aptly pre- 
luding the similar vein of most of the 
music that followed. It was a com- 
paratively light-hearted and _light- 
heeled program—an inspired and in- 
spiring offset for a drab autumnal day. 


The soloist, Samuel Gardner, 
brought us the Mendelssohn Concerto 
in an exquisite, cameo version, and 
(leading it himself) a tone poem, “New 
Russia,” that is one of the best modern 
works the orchestra has played. Mr. 
Gardner is of slight, spare build, and 
he stood with a carven slimness in 
silhouette like the neck and scroll of a 
violoncello. His method (for want of 
a better word) puts one in mind of 
Thibaud—it is a refined and distin- 
guished elegance, genteel and _ gilt- 
edged, facile and agile. In the swift 
pace of the opening Allegro the sound 
was smooth and clean and delicate— 
but not quite heart-reaching or soul- 
stirring. A greater and deeper emo- 
tional warmth came into the andante, 
and the skipping bow arabesque of the 
finale was faultlessly accomplished. In 
its very simplicity of outline this con- 
certo pitilessly exposes the performer 
—its technical requirements are of the 
severest, and Mr, Gardner emerged 
from the ordeal victorious. Doctor 
Stokowski applied the support with 
careful respect for the soloist’s com- 
parative lightness of tone. 

[he tone poem, “New Russia,” is 
an excellent composition—real music, 
of a coursing, red-blooded vitality and 
sensitive, intelligent variety. Mr. Gard- 
ner led it with an exuberance of mo- 
tion that was a key to what he meant 
—the sidewise sweep of the arms 
seemed to say that here was a river's 
flow, and again a martial precision of 
beat might be soldiery on the highway. 

‘© music was distinctly of Russia. 
At the start was a flourish that ended 
ina long, low growl of the basses, like 
a Russian bear caged and sullen. Then 
there was a voice of brasses, resolute 
and cheerful, as if taking arms against 
a sea of troubles. The next sentence 
reverted to a groping despondency— 
and so forth. It was as though opti- 


mists and pessimists debated and in 
their midst some one had the temerity 
to interpose dance measures to drive 
dull care away. The audience de- 
Sery 


edly accorded a tremendous recep- 
"On to composer, composition and 
Plavers, called upon to rise as skilled 
and sympathetic interpreters. 


See next issue for further press comment) 
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News of the Music 
Schools and Studios 
of New York 





Four artist-pupils from the studios of 
Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
teacher, were heard in recital recently 
at Wanamaker’s Auditorium before a 
large audience. Ruth Pearcy, contralto, 
who recently scored unusual success as 
one of the principal soloists at the Maine 
Festival, sang three English songs 
charmingly. Helen Davis, a mezzo- 
soprano of excellent quality, was like- 
wise pleasing in an interesting song 
group. Cora Cook revealed unusual 
progress attained under Mr. Kilbansky’s 
instruction, and Sudwarth Frasier dis- 
closed his clear tenor voice to advantage 
in two songs by Seneca Pierce and in an 
aria from “Carmen.” A duet from “Il 
Trovatore,” admirably sung by Miss 
Pearcy and Mrs. Frasier at the close of 
the program, was an outstanding fea- 
ture. George Raudenbush, violinist, 
scored in two Mazurkas and in Handel’s 
Larghetto. Miss Claussen and Mr. 
Pierce were the capable accompanists. 


Pupils of Marguerite Potter, New 
York contralto, were presented in recital 


assisted by the University Glee Club in 
the University Heights Presbyterian 
Church recently. The program included 
numbers by the Glee Club which was 
followed by Rubinstein’s “The Wander- 
er’s Night Song” sung in duet delight- 
fully by Adele Allen and Henry 
both of whom appeared as 
soloists as well. Others who were cor- 
dially received included Selma Gilbert, 
soprano; John Morton, baritone, and 
Marion Bradley, contralto. Miss Potter 
closed the program with a group of 
Southern songs. Ralph. B. Angell pro- 
vided skilful accompaniments. 








Alexander Bloch, New York violinist 
and teacher, presented his pupils in a 


recital on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 30, at 
his studio in West Eighty-seventh Street. 
José Paul Savage played numbers by 
Bach and Cui, Mary Kaufman Tartini’s G 
Minor Sonata, Sylvan Kirsner the first 
movement of Rode’s Sixth Concerto, 
Abram Ginzberg pieces by Dvorak- 
Kreisler and Sarasate, Maurice Golodner 
Handel’s A Major Sonata, Marie Hyde 
Lane her own Romanza, Nathaniel Davis 
the first two movements of Grieg’s F 
Major Sonata, Harry Waller the Ro- 


mance from Wieniawski’s D Minor Con- - 


certo and a Brahms Hungarian Dance, 
Mary Schultz pieces by Wagner-Wil- 
helmj, Debussy and _ Porpora-Kreisler, 
and Samuel Paul the Chopin-Sarasate 
Nocturne in E Flat and Sarasate’s “Airs 
Bohemiennes.” Blanche Bloch played 
the accompaniments admirably for all 
the pupils, who acquitted themselves with 
great credit to their individual gifts and 
Mr. Bloch’s teaching. 





Gloria Perles, soprano, an artist from 
Mme. Niessen-Stone’s studio, appeared 
as soloist at a concert in Rutland, Vt., 
and was received with enthusiasm. An- 
other Niessen-Stone artist. Grace Foster, 
soprano, appeared at Wadleigh High 
School, New York, for the Evening Tele- 
gram, and had an emphatie success. She 
has been engaged for a leading role in 
the next Comstock production. Other 
pupils of this teacher who are achieving 
excellent results are Elsa Gardner, who 
has been engaged as soloist of the Union 
Church at Forest Hills, L. I., and George 
Dale, tenor, who has been filling a two 
weeks’ solo engagement at the Brevoort 
Theater, in Brooklyn. 





Mme. Clara Novello-Davies, the dis- 
tinguished vocal teacher who recently 
came from England to make her perma- 
nent home here, gave an interesting talk 
on various phases of her work, at her 
studio, on Dec. 7. “All of you can sing,” 
Mme. Davies assured her guests. “Sing- 
ing is not merely a matter of voice pro- 
duction, in the generally accepted 
meaning of that term. It is right 
breathing, which is the basis of life it- 
self. I hope to revolutionize methods in 
singing here in New York, as I did in 
London.” Two young singers, “still in 
the workshop,” as Mme. Davies exnlain- 
ed, were very cordially rece‘ved; Ernest 
Gay, baritone, who sang “Vision Fugi- 
tiv’ from Massenet’s ‘‘Herodiade” and 
“Memento” by Tirindelli (the composer 
was one of the guests of honor), and 
Fay Edelyn, a charming American so- 
prano, who sang the entrance music from 
“Butterfly” and several encores. Marion 
Bauer, the composer, was also a guest 














In Chicago Music Schools 








HICAGO, Nov. 15.—An important ad- 

dition to the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College is announced in the en- 
gagement of Max Kramm. Mr. Kramm, 
who has taught for many years in Chi- 
cago, long has been recognized as one 
of the most efficient and successful of the 
piano instructors of the city. The 
engagement also of Lois Dyson for the 
violin department is announced. Olive 
June Lacey, of the vocal department, has 
been engaged by Ysaye for a concert of 
the Cincinnati Symphony in the im- 
mediate future. 

Students of the violin and vocal de- 
partments of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege were heard in a _ program last 
Saturday morning, the following taking 
part: Harriet Robertson, Helen J. Shep- 
ard, Gertrude Gahl, Alberta Biewer, 
Margaret Duffy, Merriweather Lewis, 
student of Harold V. Mickwitz (Mr. 
Mickwitz at the second piano), Martha 
Hatfield, Evelyn Vtto Levin, student of 
Leon Sametini, and Ernest Bacon, stu- 
dent of Alexander Raab. 

George H. Roth, student in the vocal 
department, has been engaged as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony for its 
concert in December. He appeared last 
Sunday at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in a program of songs. Gladys Van 
Zandt, student in the vocal department, 


sang at the concert given last month at 
Swift Current, Can., for the Premier of 
Canada. 

Gertrude Farrell, from the Stevenson 
Studios, has been engaged as soprano 
soloist in the choir of the Oak Park 
Second Presbyterian Church. The Geran- 
len Trio, composed of Miss Farrell, Helen 
Mueller and Anna Braun, were the 
assisting artists at the concert of the 
Men’s Fall Chorus at Orchestra Hall, 
Nov. 14. Lucile Stevenson sang in reci- 
tal in Milwaukee Oct. 27. Honor Winer, 
soprano, has returned from the tour or 
the Scotti Grand Opera Company. Miss 
Braun sang Cadman Indian songs in 
costume before the Co-educational Club, 
Oct. 30. She sang at the New England 
Congregational Church Sunday, Nov. 2. 
Miss Mueller is singing at the Ravens- 
wood Presbyterian Church. 

Elsie Colbran-Melius, contralto-sop- 
rano, assisted by Lucy Levy were heard 
in numbers by Goring Thomas, Schubert, 
Lehmann and MacDowell, in the Whitney 
Tew Studios last Monday evening. On 
Tuesday evening of this week Mr. Tew 
presented Hazel Renninger assisted by 
Harriet Carwright. Miss Renninger sang 
compositions by Mozart, Pergolesi, Saint- 
Saéns and MacDowell. 

Frank Parker, baritone, and Louise 
Suess, reader, were heard in recital last 
Saturday afternoon in Kimball Hall. 

M. A. McLEop. 





of honor. Many celebrities in the mu- 
sical and social worlds were present. 





A recital given in Studio Hall recently 
by pupils of John Warren Erb, well 
known conductor, song-coach and accom- 
panist, brought forth a number of sing- 
ers of unusual promise, who gave elo- 
quent vocal testimony of their careful 
training by Mr. Erb. 

Vida Milholland, artist-pupil, sang 
“The Isle” of Rachmaninoff and “I 
Know that my Redeemer Liveth” from 
“The Messiah” with splendid effect. 
Others who displayed talent were Alice 
Madden, soprano; Romayn Black, con- 
tralto; Harold McCall and J. Steel Jami- 
son, tenors; Martin Rhodes and Franklin 
Ford, baritones. Among the guests were 
Kitty Cheatham, who sang “Come Unto 
Him” from “The Messiah” and Buzzi- 
Peccia’s “Little Birdies,” in her unique 
style, and Max Olenoff, a pupil of Leo- 
pold Auer, who did three familiar 
Kreisler pieces in engaging fashion. 





That Marie Mikova will give a good 
account of herself as a pianist of super- 
lative attainments was convincingly 
shown at an invitation recital in the 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson studios on the 
evening of Nov. 12. A taxing program, 
including groups of Ravel, Chopin and 
various miscellaneous numbers _ by 
Beethoven, Schumann, Poldini, Beetho- 


- Whelpley. 
cient accompanist. 


ven-Busoni, Mendelssohn-Liszt, Ross and 
MacDowell, was given artistic inter- 
pretation revealing such finished tech- 
nique, clear and crisp to a remarkable 
degree and poetic insight, disclosed espe- 
cially in the Chopin group, as to win for 
her a place among the coming pianists of 
the day. Insistent demands brought 
forth the Brahm’s A Flat Waltz, which 
concluded the highly enjoyable program. 
Miss Mikova plans to give a public re- 
cital in AXolian Hall the latter part of 
this season. Three singers and artist 
pupils of Miss Patterson shared equal 
honors. Mary Stetson, contralto, sang 
charmingly songs of Lieurance, Del 
Riego and Chadwick; Mrs. Arthur Les- 
lie Drew, soprano, delighted the large 
audience in works of Puccini, Ganz and 


Ferrari, while Beatrice Cook, soprano, 


scored in numbers by Léhr, Homer and 
Harry Horsfall was the effi- 
M. B. S. 


Modena Scovill and Gordon Phillips, 
two artist-pupils of Antoinette Ward, the 
New York pianist and teacher, repeated 
former successes in a recital in Wana- 
maker’s Auditorium on the afternoon of 
Dec. 5. Miss Scovill emphasized her 
gifts as a talented pianist in works of 
Chopin, Lane, Rachmaninoff and Liszt 
while Mr. Phillips scored in a group of 
Chopin and in Liszt’s A Major Concerto, 
with Miss Scovill at the second piano. 








Passed Away 





Mary R. Callender 


Mary Rhinelander Callender, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. and Mrs. S. Stanhope 
Callender, long one of the most interest- 
ing and notable figures in musical and 
social circles of New York, died at her 
home on Park Avenue, New York, on 


Dec. 6. Miss Callender had suffered a 
nervous breakdown last summer, and 
pneumonia, the ultimate cause of her 
death, developed in October. 

Miss Callender’s family had _ been 
prominent for generations in the social 
life of New York, but her intense love 
for music led her to subordinate her so- 
cial and, indeed, all of her interests to 
that of advancing music’s cause. Al- 
though she possessed a fortune in her 
own right, inherited from the Rhineland- 
er family, Miss Callender gave personal 
instruction to many struggling young 
women who might otherwise have been 
unable to obtain a musical education. In 
many cases she contr‘buted generously 
to their living expenses. Until last 
spring she kept up her lessons, which 
were always gratuitous. ; 

For years Miss Callender had been 
associated with Caroline De Forest. It 
was in their Tiffany Building apart- 
ments that they gave the musicales 
which were so famous in the early ’90s. 
Among the many artists who from time 
to time were heard at these affairs were 
Mme. Emma Eames, Julie Wyman, Pol 


Plancon, Victor Maurel, Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Franz Rummel, Giuseppe 
Campanari, Victor Harris and orches- 
tras led by the late Anton Seidl and 
Walter Damrosch. 





Conrad R. Kimball 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Dec. 13.—Word has 
been received here of the death at Den- 
ver, Colo, of Conrad Ryan Kimball, 
baritone soloist at the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Montclair for eight 
years. Mr. Kimball went overseas in 
the war for the American University 
Union. In addition to his daily duties 
in France he served as stretcher bearer 
at night, and is believed to have thus 
contracted tuberculosis. He returned last 
January and soon afterward went to 
Denver in an effort to regain his health. 
He was a native of Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Theodore Lindberg. 


WICHITA, KAN., Dec. 2.—Mrs. Theo- 
dore Lindberg, wife of the president and 
founder of the Wichita College of Mu- 
sic, died yesterday of tuberculosis in 
San Antonio, Tex., where the family was 
temporarily located. Until about four 
years ago, when her health became im- 
paired, she was actively engaged at the 
Wichita College of Music as teacher and 
secretary. Mrs. Lindberg was an ac- 
complished violinist and pianist. 

T. L. K. 


Caroline I. Cragin 








Caroline I. Cragin, wife of Edward S. 
Cragin, manager of Charles H. Ditson 
& Co., music publishers, died on Nov. 2 
at her Brooklyn home. 
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Wes: Supplies Much of America’s 
Talent, Declares Hugh Dougall 
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Vocal Teacher, Formerly of 
Utah, Believes Great En- 
couragement Is Given to 
Arts in that Section—His 
Own Studies—The National 
Histeddfodd 


F New York is the musical metropolis 

of America it is because its supply of 
artistic talent is being constantly re- 
plenished from lesser sources and centers 
throughout the state. A rich field of 
supply has been furnished by Salt Lake 
City, which this year has sent here a 
new member of the ranks of vocal teach- 
ers in the person of Hugh Dougall, who 
for years was one of her leading author- 
ities in this line. 

“Why has Salt Lake City supplied so 
much talent to the music of America?” 
began Mr. Dougall, in answer to a ques- 
tion. “In the first place, I think it is 
because the Mormons have always en- 
couraged music. Ever since the Mormon 
church was established there, schools 
have been founded, and music has al- 
ways been considered as an essential part 
of the religion. It seems especially to 


have supplied a number of singers, and 
within the last few years has presented 
such artists as Lucy Gates, Irene Wil- 
liams and other singers. 

“Before this change to New York I 
was established for ten years as a teacher 
in Salt Lake City, which was my home. 
I had studied with Bicknell Young in 
Chicago for many years with Jacques 
Bouhy, who achieved so fine a reputa- 
tion at the Paris Grand Opera. Thence 
I went to Berlin, where I became the 
first American pupil of Alexander Heine- 
mann. 

“From my experiences with these 
teachers, as well as from the unfortu- 
nate experiences I had with poor teach- 
ers before them—for we learn as much 
from our artistic mishaps as from our 
fortunes—I have built up my method of 
teaching. I prefer to be thought of as 
a voice builder; given the foundation, I 
want to work the voice up into maturity. 
It is the rare artist who knows how to 
use his voice right in pianissimo, and I 
want my pupils to learn the perfect low 
tone, the beautiful pianissimo, and from 
thence build up the powerful, forceful 
tone. 

“Besides my teaching, although I de- 
voted almost all my time to it, because 
it is what I prefer most to do, I also 
did some singing’ myself. I had sung 
abroad, and when I returned to Salt Lake 
City I sang there. When Lucy Gates 
turned impresario and staged several 
operas with such success in her native 
city, I sang with her in such works as 
“Traviata,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Faust” 
and others. For several years I also 
took charge of the music in the public 
schools, devoting a great part of my 
time to this work. It is a branch of 
music in which I am keenly interested, 
that of music in the public schools. I 
took snecial courses in this work under 
Prof. Hollis Dann of Cornell University, 
and found his classes excellent, and his 
knowledge in the subject of great ex- 
panse. 

“The results of my teachings in Salt 
Lake City have been extremely gratify- 
ing to me during these years. Of par- 
ticular satisfaction were the results of 
the national Eisteddfodd, held in Salt 
Lake City several years ago. Invita- 
tions were sent out to teachers from all 
over the State, and representatives from 
teachers all over the country came for 
the contest. Of those who competed, 
my pupils captured the majority of the 





Hugh Dougall, Vocal Teacher 


prizes. In the soprano contest where 
some nineteen contestants were tried two 
of my students captured the first and 
second places. First place also was given 
to one of my pupils in the baritone class 
where nine contestants were heard. Of 
seven tenors, a tenor who studied with 
me was the winner, and in the contralto 
class again the first place was awarded 
to one of the singers presented from my 
classes. This is a record of which I have 
always been extremely proud. 

“T had come to New York really for 
a visit, having gained a leave of absence 
from my work as head of the public 
schools in Salt Lake City. After a*very 
short time here, however, Arthur Ham- 
merstein sent me several of his singers 
to train for coming presentations. Be- 
sides these, I had a number of offers 
for teaching, and finally decided to pur- 
sue my work in this city with its tre- 
mendous opportunities.” 








Elect W. Merrill 
to Head Music in 
Indiana University 


Winfred Merrill, Head of the School of 
Music in Indiana University 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Dec. 18.—Winfred 
Merrill, professor of music at the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has been appointed head of the 





school of music of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, in succession to Charles 
Diven Campbell, who died last spring. 
President William Lowe Bryan and other 
officials of the university feel that in 
securing Prof. Merrill for this position 
they are peculiarly fortunate. Recog- 
nizing in him a thorough musician, a 
man of fine sensibilities and a progres- 
sive administrator for the department, 
they appreciate that they have in him 
the right man to follow Prof. Campbell, 
who was deeply and enthusiastically be- 
loved by all his colleagues. Prof. Merrill 
has shown that he justly appreciates the 
great work done by Prof. Campbell in 
the creation and development of the 
School of Music and that he wiil sym- 
pathetically build on from the present 
point without any abrupt change of 
policy, while in no way hesitating to use 
his own clear and independent judgment 
as future conditions necessitate them for 
the best and most rapid growth of the 
department. 

Prof. Merrill is a native of Illinois. 
He was a pupil of Andreas Moser and 
Joseph Joachim. From 1894 to 1900 he 
was conductor of the Atlanta Symphony 
Society. He then went to Europe for 
two years. From 1903 to 1919 he was 
Professor of Music at the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College at Cedar Falls, from 
which position he comes to Indiana Uni- 
versity. He will compose the music for 
the Centennial Pageant of Indiana Uni- 
versity, which will come to performance 
in Commencement Week next June, 1920. 

W. C. L. 


VERDI’S “REQUIEM” GIVEN 
AT SUNDAY CONCERT 








Metropolitan Soloists and Chorus Give 
Admirable Presentation Under 
Setti’s Direction 


Verdi’s “Requiem” was nobly intoned 
at the Metropolitan Opera House Sun- 
day night, Dec. 14, by Florence Easton, 
soprano, Merle Alcock, contralto, Charles 
Hackett, tenor, José Mardones, bass, and 
the full Metropolitan chorus, with the 
orchestra, all under the baton of the in- 
defatigable Giulio Setti. The audience 
was a large one and enthusiastically re- 
sponsive to the grateful singing of the 
soloists and the stirring climactic effects 
achieved by the chorus. 

Mme. Alcock substituted for Jeanne 
Gordon, who was ill. No more beautiful 
contralto singing has been heard at the 
Metropolitan. Not only was her tone 
rich and freely produced, but her treat- 
ment of Verdi’s lofty music impressed 
for its breadth and authority of style. 
“Liber Scriptus” was very beautifully 
done. 

Lovely singing, also, was that of 
Florence Easton. Her voice had all of 
its accustomed freshness and crystal 
clarity, and her use of it was distin- 
guished by rare taste and skill. The 
duet singing of Mmes. Easton and Al- 
cock was especially delightful. 

Mr. Hackett sang the “Ingemisco” ad- 
mirably, with appealing tone and grace 
of style. The big voice of Mardones was 
artistically used, and was very effective 
in the “Confutatis.” 

Mr. Setti controlled chorus and or- 
chestra with an evident grasp of every 
phrase, and there were no unrealized or 
partly realized climaxes. The choral tone 
was not always of the best quality, but 
there was no lack in precision, surety of 
attack, or achievement in gradations of 
volume. : %. 


John Hand on Northwest Tour 


John Hand, the tenor, leaves next week 
for a concert tour in the Northwest last- 
ing until March 15. Thirty engagements 
have been booked for him. Recently 
Mr. Hand sang with signal success in 
Portland, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash. 
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Forsakes West for 
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Winifred Lugrin Fahey, Canadian 
Soprano 


A newcomer to New York’s vocal 
world is Winifred Lugrin Fahey, th: 
Canadian soprano, who will be heard 
here in concert and oratorio this season. 
Mrs. Fahey has made an enviable repu- 
tation for herself in Victoria, B. C., and 
also in Seattle, Portland and Tacoma in 
the United States. In Portland she 
appeared with the symphony orchestra, 
for the MacDowell Club and the Orpheus 
Male Chorus, in Seattle with the sym- 
phony, the Amphion Society, for the 
Ladies Musical Club and the Press Clu! 
and in Tacoma for the Orpheus and St 
Cecilia Clubs. 

She has a big répertoire of oratorios, 
and has made fifteen appearances in 
Handel’s “Messiah” in the last five years. 
Before coming to New York she gave a 
farewell concert at the Royal Victoria 
Theater in Victoria and had an unequl- 
vocal success. Mrs. Fahey scored at this 
concert in numbers by Handel, Tschai- 
kovsky, Rachmaninoff, Pierné, Hahn, 
Massenet and Debussy; also in English 
songs by Bishop, Sullivan, Cyril Scot! 
and Frank LaForge. She closed the pro- 
gram with two opera arias, the “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from Verdi’s “Aida” and the 
“Una voca poco fa” from Rossini’s “Bar- 
ber of Seville.” Mrs. A. J. Gibson played 
the accompaniments admirably. Mrs. 
Fahey is to appear this season unde! 
the personal management of J. Macio! 
ald Fahey. 





Gray-Lhevinne Pacific Coast Concerts 
Number Sixty 


Estelle Gray, violinist, and Mischa 
Lhevinne, pianist, are filling some 5'*‘) 
joint concerts this season on the Pact 
Coast from Seattle to Los Angee. 
Among their January engagements 1! 
Oregon are Medford, where they appes' 
on the course opened by the Zoe!ine! 
Quartet, Roseburg, Albany, Salem and 
Portland. 
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Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mace 
They contain more valuable improvements than al! o!/ers 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G, MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 














KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician--SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, °° S33 Nisgora Svreet 
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USH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 
Bush & Lane Piano © 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, 
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